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THE AMERICAN “RUBBER TRUST” 


este DEPUTIES, three in number, before the House 
sitting in Rio Janeiro stated that the American “Rub- 
ber Trust” had deliberately forced the price of rubber 


down to its present level. Further, to quote one excited 
speaker, “The rubber planter, losing interest, is abandon- 
ing plantations which the Americans are acquiring at 
infinitesimal prices, becoming lords of our soil.” 

This is so interesting that we would fain ask for in- 
formation. First, what is the American Rubber Trust? 
We know of no rubber company among the dozen big 
and three hundred smaller that can in any way be called 
a trust. Certainly each buys rubber separately and com- 
petitively. Second, what Americans are buying seringaes? 
(There are no Brazilian rubber plantations.) Frankly, 
Amazonian rubber lands are not investments that appeal 
to capitalists or to rubber men at present. The statement 
that they are being bought up, therefore, is hardly 
credible. 

The trouble is that the Brazilian rubber producer is 


in a bad way. It is not his fault, nor is it the fault of the 


American rubber manufacturers. It is simply because 
rubber planters in the Far East can produce rubber 
cheaper than can the Brazilian seringueiro. Moreover, 
they have produced it in such quantity that the market 
became glutted and prices accordingly dropped. It is too 
bad, and all friends of Brazil are sorry. It is only fair, 
however, to point out that it is the law of supply and 
demand that is doing the grinding, and no trust, Ameri- 
can or other. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF CABLE SYSTEMS 


_ the United States easily leads the world in 
automobile tire making, and while there is no 
reason to doubt that it will long retain its primacy in 
that great division of the rubber industry, it is still a 
negligible factor in the production of another and im- 
portant divisional product, namely, ocean cables. Of the 
532 submarine cables privately owned, covering over 262,- 
000 miles, and 2,628 government-owned lines, with a 
length of 56,000 miles, nearly 50 per cent are owned or 
controlled by British interests. This fact alone largely ex- 
plains the great success of British foreign trade, for there 
is hardly a port in the world that a British ship enters 
but in which it can find a British cable office. The United 
Kingdom is a great financial power largely because, 
through its vast network of cables, British traders can 
easily keep ahead of rivals in the great commercial 
struggle with other nations. 

It is obvious, therefore, that if the United States is to 
maintain a commanding position in international com- 
merce it, too, must have an adequate and independent 
cable system of its own. Indeed, some such interoceanic 
links must be provided to render truly effective the na- 
tion’s great plans for a merchant marine contemplating 
an outlay of even thousands of millions. Else American 
foreign trade must be conducted largely over systems 
owned by powerful commercial rivals, and American 
traders suffer a serious handicap. Even such non- 
American systems are already congested with trade and 
news communications, so that an American cable sys- 
tem would really serve a pressing international need, as 
it should also prove a profitable investment. Atlantic 
cables now carry about four times the traffic they did in 
1913, while Pacific cable traffic has increased nearly nine 
times in the same period, making the situation there 
actually acute. True, there has been some talk of re- 
lief, but the laying of another Pacific cable is still “in 
the air,” although the cost of such an immensely helpful 
medium of communication would probably be no more 
than that of the two $40,000,000 battle cruisers which 
the United States and Japan are said to be preparing 
to build. 

The core of the cable used today consists of strands 
of copper wire covered with gutta percha. Attempts have 
been made to substitute rubber for gutta percha, but for 
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deep sea use nothing has been found to take the place of 


gutta percha as a dielectric. The major part of the 
world’s supply comes from the Malay Archipelago, and 
there British interests are credited with being in com- 
plete control of the output. Almost all the submarine 
cables in the world are made in England, that country 
being practically the only one that has developed a cable 
manufacturing industry of importance. 


Americans have long cherished the hope of making 
cables on their own account and growing gutta percha 
in the Philippines, but such expectation is not likely to 
Soil and climatic condi 


be realized in the near future 


tions may, indeed, be favorable in the-American insular 


possessions in the Far East for the production of gutta 
percha, but the Palaquium, unlike the Hevea, is a ree 
that matures slowly, and many years would be required 
to develop a plantation that would yield a fair return 
on the large amount of labor and capital that would be 


involved in such an enterprise 








AMERICAN OVERSEAS PLANTATIONS 


ITH a surplus of raw rubber on their hands, vari 
W ously estimated at from 75,500 to 100,000 tons, not 
counting stocks held in warehouses, much of it bought at 
from 40 to 50 cents a pound; and holding 159,000 acres 
of rubber plantations in the East, costing between $15,- 
000,000 and $16,000,000 and double that 


manufacturers are not, as some 


now worth 


amount, American rubbet 
of their overseas friends fancy, at all indifferent to the 
depression which has been troubling the foreign rubber 
producers. Indeed, American rubber concerns, with a 
plantation investment of about 3 per cent of the total 
money expended for the raising of rubber, yet consuming 
70 per cent of the world’s output, fully realize that their 
interests are identical with those of the rubber growers; 
and they are ready to cooperate in any proper manner to 
Signs are not 


} 


stabilize the price of the 
wanting, too, that in the near future, with the rapid in- 
of the United States, other 


raw pre duct. 


crease in the foreign trade 
American investors besides rubber manufacturers will be 
making ventures in a large way in rubber planting in the 
East, as well as taking an active part in various big com 
mercial enterprises overseas, just as the British have long 
done in all parts of the globe. 

‘he large American plantation holdings are divided 
among four corporations. The United States Rubber Co 
has put $10,000,000 into Sumatra, having 43,000 acres 
bearing, 11,000 planted but not bearing, and 63,000 re- 
served, totalling 117,000 acres. Thus it owns and operates 
the largest single rubber plantation in the world, and yet 
the product falls far short of the requirement for its 
forty-one factories in the United States, sixteen in Can- 
ada, and one in England. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. has invested about $4,000,000 in 20,000 acres in 
Sumatra, of which 2,000 are bearing, 9,000 planted but 
not bearing, and 9,000 cleared but not planted. The Man- 


hattan Rubber Manufacturing Co. owns 2,000 acres 
valued at about $500,000 in Java, 1,200 of which are 
bearing, and 800 planted; while the Continental Rubber 
Co. owns 20,000 acres in Sumatra on which about $1,- 
000,000 has been spent, 2,000 acres being planted but not 
bearing, 2,000 acres cleared but not planted, and 16,000 
reserved. 


RUBBER PLANTATION CONSERVATION 


i AVERT soil exhaustion and insure steady yield the 
farmer rotates crops but to the rubber planter such 
recourse is not feasible. Hence must he depend almost 
wholly upon inherent soil fertility, manuring, careful cul- 
tivation, and judicious tapping. Naturally the question 
arises, granted a deep, rich soil, may not forced growth 
and especially severe draughts on the latex ultimately 
lessen the fruitfulness of even the most fertile soil? Ex- 
perts, however, declare that even three decades of plant- 
ing have not yet shown any perceptible effect on the soil 
But a marked decadence is shown in many of the 
first rubber trees planted, trees that should now be in 
In the boom 


days a great number were hurriedly planted among fungi- 


itself. 
their prime, and all through mistreatment. 


infested jungle stumps that induced root troubles, and 
since then too eager latex gatherers have fairly bled 
them to death. Like poor humans, overworked, they got 
so weakened that when the “brown bast” came their low 
vitality left them an easy prey. 

Happily, a more enlightened policy is now pursued by 
progressive planters. Excessive tapping has been found 
to be akin to killing the goose that laid the golden eg 
and is taboo on all well-regulated estates. Felling, burn- 
cultivating, are 
now done in a thoroughgoing way with the aid of mod- 
ern machinery, chiefly from the United States. Planting 
and tapping are being done in a systematic, scientific 


ing and clearing of jungles, as well as 


way, conservation being stressed quite as much as utmost 
yield. All this with the “skip-a-day” plan of tapping in 
force as part of the crop-restriction scheme entered upon 
by the Rubber Growers’ Association and other interests, 
by insuring more rest for the trees, should go far toward 
putting the great planted areas in a finer condition than 
they have ever been. 








THE RUBBER ASSOCIATION’S NEW PRESIDENT 


GAIN has The Rubber Association shown wisdom in 
A the selection of chief executive. Harry T. Dunn, a 
live wire in rubber and motor manufacture, is one who 
will add strength to the organization and guide it to even 
greater influence and usefulness. His record with The 
Fisk Rubber Co. and the War Industries Board and his 
helpfulness on important association committees all are 
universally known and are pleasantly prophetic. We con- 
gratulate The Rubber Association, and the rubber trade 
at large. 
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Twenty -First Annual Dinner of The Rubber Association of America 


tendance, an excellent dinner, good music, three distin- 

guistied speakers, and a brilliant assemblage of ladies to 
grace the occasion, the twenty-first anniversary dinner of 
The Rubber Association of America, Inc., at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, on the evening of January 10, 1921, was a distinct 
success. 

After the repast, which was accompanied by a program of 
popular selections by the orchestra and much good fellow- 
ship on the part of the diners, the postprandial exercises 
were led by the retiring president, Homer E. Sawyer, who 
spoke and later introduced guests of the evening with char- 
acteristic brevity and fitness. 

FORMER PRESIDENT SAWYER’S ADDRESS 

Mr. Sawyer delivered no prolonged valedictory, but alluded 
in a few well-chosen words to the accomplishments of the 
Association during the past two years and thanked members 
one and all for their unfailing and whole-hearted support. 
Said he: 

Your enviable financial position is due to the broad-minded 
spirit of all the manufacturers of this association who have 
adhered to the informal agreement to pay three cents per 100 
pounds on all rubber purchased, and this, together with your dues, 
has placed your directors in a position to pay all necessary ex- 
penses, to make certain proper contributions, to add materially 
to your invested reserves and ‘leave a very comfortable cash 
balance on hand. Your numerous sub-committees have been 
indefatigable in their work for the welfare of the association 
and have with the utmost vision. and unselfishness worked to- 
gether for the good of all, and all of the work has been concen- 
trated and centralized under our able general manager,: Mr. Viles, 
and his able staff. 

Your business represents a magnitude of somethirig consider- 
ably over a billion dollars annually, and business of such magni- 
tude, the products of which are necessary to nearly all of the 
other industrial life of the country, has a distinct duty:to perform 
along progressive and cooperative lines, and we do not know how 
it can best be done except with the aid of a helpful aggressive 
association. 

Under the wise leadership of the few, none of us has any doubt 
of our realizing our fondest hopes and aspirations for The 
Rubber Association of America. 

CONGRESSMAN FESS’ ADDRESS 

Introduced as a wise and experienced legislator and a 
scholarly economist who has a wide sympathy with the 
legitimate requirements of commerce, and who ably repre- 
sents that growing force in national affairs which justifies 
faith in the future cooperation of business and _ legislation. 
Honorable Simeon D. Fess, United States Representative 
from Ohio, outlined some of the early duties of Congress 
and the incoming administration. His sound and welcome 
doctrine and his manifest optimism were enthusiastically 
received. 


Ww" eight hundred and fifty members and guests in at- 


READJUSTMENT OF COSTS AND TAXES INEVITABLE 


How the inevitable liquidation of the war can be effected 
without disaster is not only the problem of the legislator but 
of every business man, he said, and problems inherited from 
the war should be solved in council with those who bear the 
burdens. Readjustment must take us from a world stage to 
a business basis; must get us down from a very high cost 
level, if possible, without danger. The war machine, he ex- 
plained, had to be built quickly and every step pushed costs 
higher—employing the major portion of labor, shortening the 
basic day, higher overtime wages, increasing the number of 
workmen to the piece, transporting and housing labor, com- 
petition with industry for labor, cost plus contracts, bond 


issues and excess profits taxes. The Government, he pointed 
out, wanted profiteers taxed heavily, but ignored the fact 
that excess profits taxes were passed on to the consuming public 
to pay in higher prices. 
HOW THE GOVERNMENT CAN HELP 

As a beginning toward lower cost levels, he asserted that 
the cost of government can be reduced below the estimate 
of four billion dollars annually, a total six times the cost in 
1912 and four times the cost in 1917. The war has increased the 
public debt from one to twenty-four 
billion dollars, on which the in- 
terest alone is $1,200,000,000, or 
nearly the total cost of govern- 
ment in 1912. Therefore it is the 
duty of Congress to cut all ap- 
propriations as far as is safe. A 
large army, he maintained, is un- 
necessary and naval estimates can 
also be reduced, effecting a saving 
of at least one billion dollars. The 
present unscientific system of taxa- 
tion must be revised with repeal of 
the excess profits tax and reduction 
of the higher ranges of the surtax 
to avoid forcing the investment of 
incomes in non-taxables and thus 
destroying the purposes of the tax 
system. Congress, he said, will soon 
adopt a budget system to put the 
Government on a business basis. Government departments must 
be reorganized to save useless duplication. Customs will prob- 
ably be revised to yield more than double the present three hun- 
dred million dollars annually. A final sales tax would probably 
yield $450,000,000 additional. 

THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 

Regarding the immediate future of American business he 





© Underwood & Underwood, N.Y 


Hon. Stmeon D. Fess 


said in part: 

Now, gentlemen, what of the future? What can we expect in 
business? Why should men lose faith? -Why should we lack 
confidence? Think of the position of this nation. We have 
today harvested the largest crop from the agricultural fields that 
we have in any years, save three. There has been no famine, 
there has been no failure. Our fields have responded until our 
food products and the agricultural supply is abundant. 


AN IMPROVED TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


We have had the boldness—and it has taken courage—to enact 
a Transportation Act, not in the interest of the owners of the 
railroads, not in the interest of the security holders, not in the 
interest of labor, but in the interest of all these people who 
are included in the public for whom we must legislate; and con- 
sequently, you have seen a remarkable increase in the efficiency of 
our transportation system, that now promises to get back to a 
form of efficiency where, instead of increasing cost and decreas- 
ing efficiency, you ought to decrease cost and increase efficiency, 
which is the law of progress. 

BETTER RELATIONS BETWEEN LABOR AND CAPITAL 


Not only have we entered upon a safe transportation system, 
but, gentlemen, we have seen a new relationship between labor 
and capital. These two cannot be enemies. They are beginning 
to see the necessity of cooperation, of a better spirit toward labor 
by capital, and a better spirit of capital toward labor. We 
recognize that each depends upon the other and we see, now, in- 
stead of decreasing the product of labor and increasing the cost, 
we are beginning to increase the product and decrease the cost, 
which is again the law of progress. 

We must not undertake to control the price of labor or any- 
thing else by reducing the production, because, gentlemen, the 





The Rubber Association Banquet 
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world depends upon increasing production and saving waste; and 
if we don’t come to that, there will be rocks upon which the nation 
is to go. But we are coming to it—a finer spirit in work, and 
we are getting better results both in the investment of capital 
and in the employment of labor. I| think it is the finest omen 
of the future that I know of. 

I have been somewhat frightened at the tendency of attempting 
to Sovietize the industries of the country. We cannot afford to 
look with any particular favor upon such a movement as that, 
and I think we are passing over the danger point. Not only that 
we see better conditions in the emp!oyment of labor, but we 
certainly, gentlemen, are going to move out on the sea to stay 
there as a merchant marine country, for we have got the making 
of as fine a merchant marine now as any nation outside of the 
mother country. 


THIS IS THE RUBBER AGE 


These are some of the evidences of our ability to look into the 
future. And what may be said of the great industry represented 
by this group of men? Why, gentlemen, there isn’t anything, in 
my judgment, surer than the perpetuation of the rubber industry 
which has, in a large degree, come to be so basic that you might 
call this the Rubber Age, as a few years ago we would speak 
of it as the Electric Age. 

Our industries, our whole industrial life has been colored by 
new developments along the line of this industry. And if, now 
and then, we see some evidence of a slacking of business—and I 
wouldn't be surprised if in the slumps there would not be some 
severe suffering—yet, what about the 8,000,000 of motors that 
have determined what largely our thought in business will be? 
What about the 1,500,000 motors required for replacement every 
year when we were filled to our fullest capacity and could not 
reach over 2,000,000? What about the upkeep necessary to run 
those already manufactured ? ; 

Why, the rubber business must go on or civilization could not 
go as it now is. Nothing is more certain than that. So the out- 
look is not gloomy. The outlook is wondrously auspicious. We 
are going to enter upon a constructional era. We are retarded 
because of the clogging of the current of business. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 

Referring to the international situation, Mr. Fess pointed 
out that Europe is not yet on her feet and cannot really 
begin to recover until the Allies fix the indemnity against 
Germany. Meanwhile neither Germany nor France is at 
work as will afterward be the case. Germany does not in- 
tend to place herself in a position where she might have 
thrust upon her a greater indemnity. The United States has 
not established trade relations with Germany because we are 
not yet at peace. This, he believes, will be quickly and honor- 
ably done after March 4, and he anticipates an early fixing of 
the German indemnity, for the salvation of the world depends 
on work in both Europe and America. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 
Summarizing the present duties of government and business, 
and emphasizing the importance of confidence in the future, 
he concluded as follows: 


So I cannot see, ladies and gentlemen, anything but bright hope 
for America. And while this period of readjustment is going to 
produce suffering, | beseech you do not attempt to prevent the 
liquidation of the war; do not appeal to Congress to keep up the 
price, because the price was produced by war. I come from an 
agricultural center, and my farmers want me to vote to fix the 
price of wheat. Why, that would be foolish and unwise. You in 
the city would like to have the price come down and the country 
wants the price to stay up. But the country wants the price to 
stay up on the article that is sold and come down on the article 
that is purchased. 

It is impossible, gentlemen, for Congress to so legislate that 
you put the price down on the thing you buy and up on the thing 
you sell. I am opposed to Congress interfering with prices any 
more. I think the duty of Congress is to get the Government out 
of business and let private enterprise have a chance. 

Consequently, I come to you with this message: First, let the 
Government cut as far as it can; secondly, take immediate steps 
against further extravagance; thirdly, revise the taxation system 
and do away with that sort of system of tax that penalizes busi- 
ness and is built upon the position that any man who has succeeded 
must have been dishonest or he would not have succeeded. 


And then, after the Government has done that, taken its hands 
off of business, let the people, of whom you represent a magnificent 
group, have faith and confidence and look to the future. And the 
moment that you begin to have confidence in the future and invest 
your money, labor will be employed, capital will be invested 
and in my judgment we are going to enter upon one of the great- 
est eras of business this nation has ever seen. 


POSTMASTE R-GENERAL. BLONDIN’S ADDRESS 


Honorable P. E. 
Canada, 


Postmaster General of the Do- 
held various cabinet portfolios 
and other government offices, re 
viewed briefly the high light of 
Canadian development and 
achievement, especially with re- 
spect to industries, water power, 
railroads, highways, education 
and government. 


Blondin, 


minion of who has 


CANADIAN ACHIEVEMENTS 


Referring to the difficulties and 
success of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, he said: 

\s for the Canadian federa- 
tion, it was made as a compro- 
mise, or rather as a bona fide at- 
tempt to consolidate two races who 
had learned more to hate than love 
each other, and let me tell you, 
gentlemen, that this bona fide at- 
tempt has surpassed all possible 
hopes. The past successes give us 
confidence in the future. When we 
see the results of half a century, notwithstanding obstacles that 
seemed insurmountable; when we compare our inhabited territory 
with what it was forty years ago; when we think of the large 
railway lines covering the who!e country from one ocean to the 
other and the many steamers carrying our products on all the 
seas: when we realize the prosperity of the nine Canadian 
provinces, need I tell you, ladies and gentlemen, that we feel 
in our hearts, the source of energy and perseverance, all the pa- 
triotism which produced all these results, and that we feel our- 
selves only at the starting point of a progressive march toward 
greater achievements, making us your worthy and your friendly 
neighbors ? 





Hon. P. E. BLtonpin 


THE FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 

He alluded with particular fervor to the long period of 
mutual friendship and trust enjoyed by Canada and the United 
States, which it is hoped may be more firmly cemented as 
regards commercial relations by the newly organized Rubber 
Association of Canada, an outgrowth of the work of The 
Rubber Association of America. That the two nations, each 
in its sphere of influence, may always continue to set an 
example of friendship, and work in every way for peace on 
earth, he expressed as the desire of the Canadian Government 
and people. 

THE RUBBER INDUSTRY A CARRIER OF CIVILIZATION 

In recognition of the far-flung humanizing influences of the 
rubber industry he remarked: 

Trade has always been the carrier of civilization; it is on the 
wings of trade that the Gospel of God and all human truth has 
reached the four corners of the world—and I am not afraid that 
I am over-praising you if I add that no industry deserves more 
credit than yours in that respect. 

DOCTOR BOYNTON’S ADDRESS 

The Reverend Nehemiah Boynton, of Brooklyn, New York, 
who aptly styles himself pastor at large, spoke with eloquence, 
wit and optimism in appreciation of the importance of the 
finer sensibilities in business and international relations, and 
pictured brilliantly the wonderful opportunities for helpful- 
ness and progress in the ethical aspect of commercial and 
world affairs. After alluding amusingly to his association 
with the rubber industry, he warned against the provincial- 
ness in human nature that sometimes induces men immersed 
in their own affairs to think that the universe is bounded by 
their particular calling, business or dwelling place. 
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NEW DEMAND FOR BUSINESS ETHICS 
There are two great things, he asserted, which business men 
yught to have their eyes at present, the first being that there 
is a new demand for common, plain, 
Men who had 
slipped many cogs in the machine 


of ethics by the 
unprecedented 


iid-fashioned ethics 


while engrossed 
opportunity to pile 
up personal resources, foresaw in 
1920 where 
try were going to 
xf accumulation, the homely princi- 
and fair 


business and the coun- 


f, in the greed 


ples of downright honesty 
relegated to the 


dealing were to 

rear, and began to call tor a new 
and square deal in commercial af- 
fairs. Continuing, he spoke in part 


is folle ws 


Business men began to say to 
people who had made contracts 
in good and honest purpose, and 
then because the market had 
fallen off tried to break their 
contracts and ship the goods for which they had contracted, 
back upon the people with whom they had made their con- 
tract; they began to say to those people, “Look here, don't 
you know that it is perfectly honorable for a man in the for- 
tunes of war to lose his cash, but God help him if in trying 
» save his cash he loses his character?” And they started a new 
significance to this attempt to break contracts which had been 
nade honestly and honorably and iold cach other the fact that 
if you wanted to take the entire life out of the business of our 
country, or any other country, you would make the principle of 
contracts a sort of shuffling thing, so that a man who holds a con- 
tract in all honesty and honor, does not know whether it is going 
to be lived up to by the other man or not. 

Oh, the new demand for new ethics in the world, the pro 
fessional as well as the business world, is one of the hopeful signs 
for the future of our country and the world in these depressing 
days, for, as has been said, and we remember the saying, gentle- 
men, in spite of everything, the Ten Commandments are not 
ibridged, and stealing will continue 


30YNTON, 


Rev. NEHEMIAH 
D. D. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF WORLD NEIGHBORLINESS 


Now, the other thing which is to be seen in the larger life of 
the world that we all ought to get our eye on is a new apprecia- 
tion of the principle of neighborliness in the world. No man is 
such a consummate jackass in this day and generation as the man 
who undertakes to make you believe that you can build a high 
fence around the United States of America, and allow the rest of 
the world to go hang and let America proceed to glory. 

All that happens in one corner of the world is now of immense 
significance to those who live in the other corners of the world, 
and it cannot be that in one corner of the world there are 
3,500,000 starving boys and girls; that in another corner of the 
world there are a million starving men and women; that China 
has two million men and women in the grip of a most grasping 
famine, the most grasping that country has ever known—it can- 
not be that these things can transpire in other corners of the world 
and have no effect upon us in well fed, in rich, in prosperous 
America. 

For the enlarging vision which today can make America with 
all her magnificent opportunities ; with the great immunity which 
was hers through the war; in spite of her wonderful debt which 
she paid with her money, but which left us with our national life: 
it cannot be that America, with all these advantages, can look 
upon the sorrowing and suffering and hunger of the world and 
not respond. Oh, thank God, she does respond! 

So, my two words are these: We ought to be able to see 
beyond our own individual interests and understand how might- 
ily necessary it is today to accentuate in America the good old- 
fashioned principle of ethics which we learned at our mother’s 
knee, that honesty is the best policy, and that only as honesty is at 
a premium in business life can business be either safe on the one 
hand or in any helpful way largely improved upon the other; and 
then the second thing, that the principle of neighborliness binds 
your life to the life of the man who is farthest away from you on 
this terrestrial sphere and that what affects him will inevitably 
affect you 





AS TO THE FUTURE 


Somebody says there is a depression around. Well, maybe 
there is. You cannot have a country without having valleys as 
well as hills. But did you ever ride out into the country, and 
did you ever notice that what gave your landscape grace, sym- 
metry and beauty was not that it was a dead level plain, but after 
you had risen through struggle to the summit of a hill, and per- 
haps had descended into a valley, another hill waited for you, and 
conquering that with your machine, when you stood upon its 
shining pinnacle, the view seemed better than any other view 
you had ever seen? That is the way with business. There may 
be depression today, but, oh, buckup, buckup, there is going 
to be a conquered mountain pretty soon in our American busi- 
ness world. And if we have ethics that are keen enough—and 
we have, and neighborliness that is generous enough—and we 
have—we shall not only share the view but divide the profit. 
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HE SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING, (under the present charter) of 
[The Rubber Association of America, Inc., was held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on the afternoon of January 10, 1921. 
President Homer E. Sawyer presided. The session was a short 
one. such formalities as the reading of the call for the meeting 
and the reading of the minutes of the previous meeting being 


dispensed with upon motion from the floor. 


GENERAL MANAGER’S REPORT 


president made no report, as the 20-page report of general 
manager and secretary Viles covered comprehensively the activi- 
ties of the past year and the hopes and aspirations of the Asso- 
ciation for the future. In view of the distribution of this report 
printed form, it was not read, and on motion from the floor 


the past year, was accepted 
readers of THE 


Part 1, devoted to a summary of 
and placed on fil Its 
Wortp who have 


Assoc jation 


contents is familiar to 


INDIA RUBBER followed the monthly account of 


the activities of the 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


The report of treasurer Cox, also printed, was likewise ac- 


cepted and placed on file lhe accompanying balance sheet shows 
the organization to be in a strong financial position with a gen- 
eral fund of $161,646; bond investments, $136,961, of which $42,- 
000 were 20; cash, $24,366; unexpired division 


funds, $3,313 


invested during 1‘ 


BALANCE SHEET—DECEMBER 31, 1920 
ASSET 

Cash in bank and or and $24,366.24 

Investments $136.961.25 

Less depreciation 9,691.25 
- 127,270.00 

Furniture and fixtures $10,968 73 

Less depreciation 7,043.84 
3,924.89 
Guaranty Trust Co. (London Brat 7,047.99 
Baling presses... 24.00 
Accounts receivable 970.86 
Accrued interest on investment 1,363.19 
Annual banquet (1921) expense 141.44 
Total assets $165,108.61 

LIABILITIES : 
Arbitration committee $100.00 
Asseciate dues paid in advance 5.00 
Annual nquet (1921) receipts 8.00 
New York State income tax, withheld 35.42 
Unexpended division funds 3,313.91 
General fund $161,646.28 
Total liabilities $165,108.61 
ELECTION OF NEW DIRECTORS 

The Nominating Committee placed before the Association the 
names of ten firm members from whom to elect five directors 
\ perforated printed ballot was used so that any five names 


might readily be detached. The balloting resulted in the election 


of Harry T. Dunn, president of The Fisk Rubber Co. (re- 
elected); F. A. Seiberling, president of The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. (reelected): Horace De Lisser, chairman of the 
board of directors, Ajax Rubber Co., Inc.; W. O'Neil, vice- 
president of the General Tire & Rubber Co.; F. R. Henderson, 


of F. R. Henderson & Co 

AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
The proposed amendment to Article XI, Section 2, 

stitution and by-laws, formally authorizing as part of the annual 


of the con- 


dues of manufacturing firm members an annual pro rata fee based 
the 
members, was unanimously adopted 


upon amount of crude rubber purchased by each of such 


This perpetuates in principle 
the informal agreement made effective 


on the part of all manufacturing members to contribute to the 


during the war and since 


Association three cents per hundred pounds for such rubber as 
As the annual dues are obviously insufficient 
association work, this action was 


they purchase. 


to carry on much desirable 
necessary. 
The amended section reads as follows: 


Annual Dues. The annual dues for affiliated members shall be 
twenty-five dollars ($25) per annum and for associate members 
five dollars ($5) per annum, payable in advance on January 1 in 
each year. firm shall include a 
basic fee of fifty dollars ($50) per annum, payable in advance on 
January 1 in each year and for all manufacturing firm members 
upon the 
members. 


The annual dues for members 


amount of 
The rate 
upon which such pro rata fee shall be based for each year or 
portion thereof and the time and method of payment of 
such fee shall be determined by the Association at its annual 
meeting or at any special meeting duly called for that purpose. 
Members elected after January 1 in each year shall pay a propor- 
tion of the annual dues for the balance of that year beginning 
with the first of the month following election. Members who 
fail to pay their entrance fees, annual dues or other indebtedness 
within thirty days after the same become due, shall be notified 
by the treasurer, and if payment is not made within the next suc- 
ceeding thirty days, shall be reported to the Executive Committee 


an additional pro rata annual fee based 


crude rubber purchased by each of such 


any 


as in arrears, and may, at the discretion of the Executive Com- 
mittee, be dropped from the membership rolls. 

On motion of J. Newton Gunn it was voted that for the year 
1921 the rate upon which the pro rata fee shall be based shall 
be three cents per hundred pounds of crude rubber purchased 
and that the time and method of payment of this fee shall be in 
accordance with the practice heretofore employed. 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 

up Part II of general manager Viles’ able report, 
devoted to plans for gradually enlarging the activities of the 
\ssociation, president Sawyer explained that the recommenda- 


In taking 


tions were in large measure the valuable suggestions of the sub- 
committees of the Association. While the recommendations had 
received the favorable consideration of the Board of Directors, 
it was felt that, as they entailed increased expense, the full mem- 
bership should have a voice in the matter, and he invited re- 
marks, comment and criticism from the floor 

On motion of W. O. Rutherford, seconded by J. Newton Gunn, 
Part 1I of the general manager’s report was unanimously re- 
ferred to the incoming board with power to act. 

On motion of F. A. Seaman, seconded by R. Wolf, a unani- 
mous vote of thanks was extended to all the officers and directors 
and to the general manager and his associates in the office for 
the very good work done by each of them during the past vear. 
there being no further business, the meeting 


Following this, 


adjourned. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
following the general meeting, the Board of Di- 
rectors met in another room of the Waldorf-Astoria and the 
officers of the Association for the year 1921 were elected as fol- 
Harry T. Dunn; first vice-president, F. A. 
vice-president, Horace De Lisser: 
serve for a term of one year. 


Immediately 


lows: president, 


Seiberling; second each to 

The Executive Committee for the year is 
following : 
Harry T 


J. S. Broughton, 


comprised of the 


— 


Dunn, chairman: F. R. Henderson, 


F. A. Seiberling, 
(ex-officio). 


Horace De Lisser, Homer E. Sawyer 
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Officials and Directors of Rubber Association of America, 1921 








(C) Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


Frank A, SEIBERLING Harry T. Dunn Horace De Lisser 
First Vice-President President Second Vice-President 

















J. S. Lowman Wituiam C. Cox A. L. ViLes S. G. Lewis 
Treasurer General Manager and Secretary 

















J. N. Gunn A. D. THORNTON J. A. MaGurIre J. S. BrouGHTton W. O. RutHeERForD 
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THE 1921 ASSOCIATION PROGRAM 


PART II, of Viles that 
with the Board of Directors he believes the time has come 


his report General Manager asserts 


|’ 
for equipping the Association with the facilities and organization 
necessary to serve its members more effectively along the more 
comprehensive lines employed by other trade organizations rep- 
resenting important industries and competently serving as the 
medium for cooperative effort in all matters of interest. 


The Board of Directors has favorably considered numerous 
suggestions by firm members and the various divisions of the 
Association, and through the general manager recommends to 
the membership that the Board of Directors be authorized to 
proceed with the desired extension of the organization and its 
activities. This embraces: (1) an export or foreign trade de- 
partment; (2) educational publicity for the industry in general; 
(3) a cost accounting department; (4) an industrial relations 
department; (5) research and statistical work; (6) standardiza- 
tion and specification work. 

The proposals for broadening the scope of the Association are 
not an idealistic program for which no real demand has become 
evident, but represent the natural development of interest in the 
activities of the various divisions of the Association during the 
past year, and are presented as the needed equipment for carrying 
on work which has, to a greater or lesser extent, already been 
started. The recommendations do not contemplate any research 
work in connection with the technical, chemical or mechanical 
phases of rubber goods production, as that would duplicate the 
activities which manufacturers are better qualified and equipped 
to handle, but rather an increase of the Association organization 
to handle more efficiently the routine work which it is already 
being called upon to perform. 

Careful consideration of the project was asked of the member- 
ship because the entire program additional 
expense which, when added to the annual expenditure of the 
Association as at present operating, would very closely approxi- 
mate the annual income from all sources which may reasonably 
be anticipated for the next two or three years, provided the 
present basis of contributions to the Association is continued. 
However, the Board of Directors believes that it is so funda 
mentally sound in all its phases 
an investment that it should be 
this connection it is pertinent to state that the Association, even 
with the enlarged represent an 
investment by the industry which is considerably less than that 
of other trade organizations representing other major industries 


would involve an 


and will represent so satisfactory 
proceeded with immediately. In 
would 


organization suggested, 


DIVISIONS’ AND COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


EETINGS of committees and divisions of the Association were 

held at the Yale Club, the Union League Club, and the Asso- 
ciation rooms in New York City, and officers elected for the 
ensuing year. 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS.—A meeting of the Executive Committee 
was held at the Yale Club, January 10. General labor conditions 
and other matters of a routine nature were discussed. 

Harp Rupper MANUFACTURERS’ Division.—The annual meeting 
was held at the Yale Club, January 10, at which trade conditions 
in general were discussed. Weida, The India Rubber 
Co., was elected chairman for the ensuing year. 


Harry 


Rupser Footwear Diviston.—The annual meeting was held at 
the Union League Club, January 10. George H. Mayo, United 
States Rubber Co. and Francis S. Dane, Hood Rubber Co., were 
reelected chairman and vice-chairman, respectively, for 1921. A 
very interesting discussion was had in connection with present 
conditions in the rubber footwear industry. 









CycLte Tire MANUFACTURERS’ COMMITTEE.—This committee, a 
newly organized one, met at the Yale Club, January 11. The 
meeting was primarily of an organization nature although several 
other matters of interest to motorcycle and bicycle tire manu- 
facturers were brought before the members. 

MECHANICAL RuspsBerR Goops MANurFAcTuRERS’ Division.—A 
very interesting meeting was held at the Yale Club January 11. 
C. E. Cook, The B. F. Goodrich Co., was elected chairman for 
the ensuing year, and C. D. Garretson, The Electric Hose & 
Rubber Co., elected vice-chairman. 

RupBer SUNDRIES MANUFACTURERS Division.—A meeting of 
the Executive Committee was held at the Yale Club January 11, 
which was followed by a meeting of the division. Charles J. 
Davol, Davol Rubber Co., who has been chairman for the past 
year, was succeeded by H. A. Bauman, The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
who, as vice-chairman, is succeeded by A. W. Warren, Hodgman 
Rubber Co. 

Rupper REcLAIMERS’ Divis1on.—A meeting of this division was 
held at the Yale Club January 11, with a good attendance. F. H. 
Appleton, Appleton Rubber Co., and Clark W. Harrison, Bloom- 
ingdale Rubber Co., were reelected chairman and vice-chairman, 
respectively, for 1921. A general discussion was indulged in by 
those present in regard to the general business conditions in the 
reclaiming industry. 

SPECIFICATION COMMITTEE, MECHANICAL RusBer Goops MANu- 
FACTURERS’ Division.—A meeting of this committee was held Jan- 
uary 11 in the association rooms. Matters of a detail nature of 
interest were considered, following which the Committee held a 
conference with the Executive Committee of the Mechanical Goods 
Division, the subject of which was the future work,and activities 
of the Specification Committee. 

Russer Proorers’ Division.—A meeting was held at the Yale 
Club January 12. General trade conditions in the rubberizing 
industry, as well as the subject of the cancellation of contracts 
in the auto-top manufacturing industry were the main topics of 
discussion. N. Lincoln Greene, United States Rubber Co., cloth- 
ing division, was elected chairman, and A. W. Warren, Hodgman 
Rubber Co., was elected vice-chairman. 

ForeEIGN TRADE Division.—A meeting which proved particularly 
interesting because of the contemplated organization of a foreign 
trade department of The Rubber Association was held at the Yale 
Club January 12. C. A. Wilson, Dural Rubber Corporation, was 
elected chairman, and R. H. Daniels, The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., was elected vice-chairman. 

TrreE MANuFACTURERS’ Divis1on.—The annual meeting was 
held at the Yale Club January 13, which was immediately preceded 
by a meeting of the Executive Committee of that body in the 
association offices. The following officers were elected: Seneca 
G. Lewis, Pennsylvania Rubber Co., chairman; Joseph C. Weston, 
Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., vice-chairman. Executive Committee: 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., Kelly-Spring- 
field Tire Co., Hood Rubber Co., The Fisk Rubber Co., The 
Miller Rubber Co., The Portage Rubber Co., Lee Tire & Rubber 
Co., Swinehart Tire & Rubber Co., Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Empire Tire & Rubber Co., United States Tire Co., The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., The Star Rub- 
ber Co., The Mohawk Rubber Co.. and New Jersey Car Spring & 
Rubber Co., Inc 

TRAFFIC CoMMITTEE.—The annual meeting was held in the Yale 
Club January 10, at which a docket containing a large number 
of subjects was discussed. For the year 1921 H. J. Zimmerman, 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., and A. D. Phillips, The Fisk Rubber 
Co., were elected chairman and vice-chairman of the committee, 
respectively, who, with the following members, will constitute the 
Executive Traffic Committee of the Association; George F. Hich- 
born, United States Rubber Co.: John A. Moore, Ajax Rubber 
Co., Inc., E. C. Webster, Hood Rubber Co.; E. L. Morgan, The 
Miller Rubber Co., and L. H. Ley, Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 
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The Traffic Committee appeared before the Consolidated Clas- 
sification Committee on January 11, respecting ratings and pack- 
ing specifications covering several rubber articles, principal among 
which was the question of more elastic specifications for paper 
wrapping on tires. 





STANDING COMMITTEES 


HE PERSONNEL of the Standing Committees of the Association 
for the year 1921 was decided upon as follows: 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


B. G. Work, The B. F. Goodrich Co., 1780 Broadway, New 
York. 

H. S. Firestone, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

G. B. Hodgman, Hodgman Rubber Co., Tuckahoe, New York. 

F. C. Hood, Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Massachusetts. 

H. E. Sawyer, United States Rubber Co., 1790 Broadway, New 
York. 

LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


Charles Neave, chairman, counsel of The Rubber Association of 
America, Inc., 5 Nassau street, New York. ; 
F. C. Van Cleef, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Ernest Hopkinson, United States Rubber Co., 1790 Broadway, 
New York. 
AUDITING COMMITTEE 
E. M. Bogardus, The Fisk Rubber Co., 52 Vanderbilt avenue, 
New York. 
W. O. Cutter, United States Rubber Co., 1790 Broadway, New 
York. 
BANQUET COMMITTEE 
A. W. Warren, chairman, Hodgman Rubber Co., Tuckahoe, 
New York. , 
G. A. Ludington, The Fisk Rubber Co., 52 Vanderbilt avenue, 
New York. ; 
H. C. Miller, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 
OUTING COMMITTEE 
J. V. Mowe, chairman, Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., 1710 Broad- 


way, New York. f 
W. J. Kelly, Poel & Kelly, 347 Madison avenue, New York. 


H. G. Palmer, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
ARBITRATION COMMITTEE 
Term January, 1921—January, 1924 
A. A. Garthwaite, Lee Tire & Rubber Co., 


Pennsylvania. s ' 
G. A. Ludington, The Fisk Rubber Co., 52 Vanderbilt avenue, 


New York. 


Conshohocken, 


With respect to the Traffic Committee and the Industrial Re- 
lations Executive Committee, the board was of the opinion that 
as the personnel is composed of men familiar with the work, a 
greater measure of efficiency can be obtained by their reappoint- 
ment, and it was formally decided to handle the matter accord 


ingly. The personnel of these committees is as follows: 


TRAFFIC COMMITTEE 


J. A. Moore, chairman, Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., 220 West 57th 
street, New York. 
ol J. Zimmerman, vice-chairman, The B. Goodrich Co., Akron, 

hio. 

George F. Hichborn, United States Rubber Co., 1790 Broad- 
way, New York. 

R. G. Kreitler, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

A. D. Phillips, The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Massa- 
chusetts. 

E. C. Webster, Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Massachusetts. 

E. C. Knox, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

E. L. Tragesser, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 

E. J. Tarof, The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 29 West 32nd 
street, New York. 
ont K. Smaltz, The Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., Mansfield, 

io. 

W. L. Hulbert, Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

L. H. Ley, Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., Akron, Ohio. 

E. L. Morgan, The Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

George A. Pierce, Electric Hose & Rubber Co., Wilmington, 
Delaware. 








F. B. Fitzgerald, New York Belting & Packing Co., 91 Cham- 


bers street, New York. 

W. D. Norris, The Republic Rubber Co., Youngstown, Ohio 

T. R. Stoughton, Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

J. C. Wells, The Philadelphia Rubber Works Co., Akron, Ohio. 

I. C. Raub, The Portage Rubber Co., Barberton, Ohio. 

A. A. Lindsay, Lee Tire & Rubber Co., Conshohocken, Penn- 
sylvania. 

L. S. Rogers, New jersey Car Spring & Rubber Co., Jersey 
City, New Jersey. 

O. E.. Straub, H. Muehlstein & Co., 2401 Third avenue, New 


nue, New York. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

C. S. Ching, chairman, United States Rubber Co., 1790 Broad- 
way, New York. 

H. L. Baxter, 
Massachusetts. 
“7 O. Smith, Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., 220 West 57th street, New 

ork. 

D. E. Beynon, Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Limited, To- 
ronto, Ontario, Canada. 

C. H. Oakley, Essex Rubber Co., Inc., Trenton, New Jersey. 

W. R. Murphy, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

H. T. Martin, The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Massa- 
chusetts. 

C. J. Jahant, The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

D. R. Stevens, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

M. A. Flynn, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 

A. L. Viles, general manager and secretary, 52 Vanderbilt ave- 
nue, New York. 

MECHANICAL GOODS SPECIFICATION COMMITTEE 

The Board: concluded to approve the appointment tentatively 
made by the Executive Committee of the Mechanical Rubber 
Goods Manufacturers’ Division of the personnel of the Mechani- 
cal Goods Specification Committee, to be constituted of the same 
companies as during the past year, namely: 

N. S. Noble, chairman, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio 

J. W. Fellows, vice-chairman, Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co., Boston, Massachusetts. 

K. B. Kilborn, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

J. M. Cranz, Hewitt Rubber Co., Buffalo, New York. 

C. Bockius, The Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Co., Passaic, 
New Jersey. . 

W. H. Cobb, New York Belting & Packing Co., 91 Chambers 
street, New York. 

S. R. Clark, The Republic Rubber Corp., Youngstown, Ohio. 
m S. Broughton, United & Globe Rubber ‘Co., Trenton, New 

ersey. 

A. L. Viles, general manager and secretary, 52 Vanderbilt ave- 
nue, New York. 

It was also decided to request the general manager to convey 
to the Executive Committee of the Mechanical Goods Division 
the view of the Board that that committee should hereafter as- 
sume the authority for the appointment of the Mechanical Goods 
Specification Committee. 


GENERAL TAX COMMITTEE 


on C. Van Cleef, chairman, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
io. 


E. S. Kochersperger, Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Massa- 


chusetts. 
Kennedy M. Thompson, Rubber Co. 1790 


Broadway, New York. 
SPECIAL JOINT EXCISE TAX COMMITTEE 

It had been suggested that the General Tax Committee might 
very properly take care of all tax matters connected with asso- 
ciation work, including the excise tax situation, particularly for 
the reason that it is desirable to have a small committee well 
versed in this specific phase of the tax subject and available for 
frequent conferences with the management of the Association. 
The Board approved the suggestion and requested the general 
manager to notify the General Tax Committee that the scope of 
its activities was enlarged to include excise tax matters which 
had been given attention by the former Excise Tax Committee. 


vice-chairman, Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, 


United States 
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COMMITTEE ON CRUDE RUBBER 
Superseding “Special Committee on Uniform Crude Rubber Contract and 
Nomenclature” and Committee om Rubber and Kindred Products 
The advisability of appointing the personnel of these commit 


tees was considered particularly in the light of the possibility ot 


an affiliation of The Rubber Association of America, Inc., with 
the Rubber Trade Association, whose membership consists ot 
rubber brokers, dealers and importers. Representatives of the 
crude rubber interests on the Board participated with particular 
interest in this discussion, which resulted in the conclusion that 


the matters formerly handled by the two committees referred to 


well be given attention by small committee of five 


might very 
rubber interests and two rep 
that 


enting crude 


members, three re pre 


resenting manutacturing interests Che suggestion was made 


the name of the committee be simply “Committee on Crude Rub 
ber,” which was considered to be comprehensive, and it was s 
voted by the Board The appointment of the personnel of the 


committee was left to the president of The Rubber Association ot 


America, 


with power to act 


AMERICAN TRACTORS ON RUBBER PLANTATIONS 


mankind 


« eaten mito a plowshare, the 


that th 
\m« rical 


\TERIALIZING in a ense the 
M sword 
tractor, which served as one of the powerful engines of war, has 
the The 


useful in 


hope »f 


will | 


foremost instruments of 
the Allies 


employed on 


developed into one of peace. 


sturdy caterpillar tractor which found so 


military operations is now being a rapidly increas 


ing scale in the production of the necessities of civilization. 
Particularly is this true with regard to the cultivation of rubber 
on the vast estates in Malaya, Sumatra, Borneo, and other 
places in the Far East, where much of the land is so encum 
bered with dead stumps and roots and tough underbrush that 
plowing with oxen is practically impossible and clearing can 
be done efficiently only with the most powerful tractors. Even 
the most conservative estate managers, who have long looked 
askance at labor-saving equipment, are be'ng won over by dem 
onstratior of modern agricultur machinery and have placed 





o UU’. S. Rubber 


Tractor PLlow1nc Rupper LAND 


many orders with the recently-established American tractor 


agencies in Penang, Singapore and other adjacent cities. 


tractor trial a short time ago in Sumatra one of these 


machines easily plowed up twenty acres of jungle-free land in 


In a 


about five hours, a job which, it is said, would have required 


100 The 


other provisions for the workers was self-evident 


coolies saving in labor cost and insuring rice and 


Weeding by 


tractors is gradually supplanting the old method of rooting out 
rank growth by means of plows and oxen, inasmuch as the cost 
of oxen and labor is steadily increasing. Yet the tractor is not 
intended to compete with either coolies or oxen, but to aid in 





PLANTATION 


RUBBER 


TRACTOR PULLING STUMPS ON 


their work. A large 75-h.p. American tractor has been render- 
good service in pulling tree stumps and clear- 
Sumatra, as well as in doing general plowing 
Experiments are planned 


tractors in 


ing surprisingly 
ing jungles in 
unfavorable conditions. 
the 


trained hands in a way that may not damage the roots close to 


under most 


in breaking up soil between rubber trees with 
the surface 

During the past year nearly 1,000 American tractors have been 
sold in the Philippines, where the need of more abundant and 
effective power for various kinds of agricultural work is con- 
stantly growing more urgent. The tractor made its advent 
just when the shortage of draft animals began to 
despite all the efforts to lessen disease 
buffalo), these valuable cattle have 


Nor have large importations of these 


into 
the islands 
cause grave anxiety, for, 
the 


been dying 


among carabao (water 
off rapidly. 
animals from Indo-China and elsewhere offset the drain. 

The labor situation is also troubling employing agriculturalists. 
The natives bitterly resent the bringing in of coolies from Java, 
the mainland, and other places, fearing lower wages or loss of 
and many employers are hoping for a solution of the 
will probably suffice, with the 
Another trouble which 
to overcome was 


work; 


problem in the tractor, which 
native workers, for all agricultural needs 
difficult 
keeping down the growth of cogon grass, the grass used largely 
for thatching, and which grows higher than a man’s head, and 
} 


the planters have long found a one 


1okes up crops worse than weeds. 
that 
decided 


Students of rubber conditions in Brazil believe tractors 
could be used in the Amazon country with success. 


Rubber trees are abundant, and will long remain so, but labor is 
scarce and getting dearer. While the tractor may not be needed 
it present for rubber cultivation, it would undoubtedly facilitate 
work if the latter he 
for food cultivation, making jungle paths for latex gatherers, for 
hauling the raw gum to depots, and transporting supplies. 
will watch with 
and _ self-contained 
plows of all kinds, many of them prominent American types, 


plantation started; and it should be useful 


Rubber growers and cotton raisers interest 


the result of trials of agricultural tractors 


now being made in Egypt. The first demonstration will be plow- 
ing medium land for cotton in the southern delta, and the second 
of the plowing of heavy land in the northern delta. The country 
is said to offer unusual opportunities for the sale of American 
agricultural machinery. 
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A Glossary of Words and Terms Used in the Rubber Industry—II* 


By Henry C. Pearson 


N RESPONSE to inquiries, the tentative plan of this glossary is to 
| submit it in sections, as for example, general terms relating to 

crude rubber which appeared in the January issue. This instal- 
ment to be all available terms relating to American crude rubber. 
Next, African and Asiatic crude rubber. Following these, manu- 
facturing terms in general use in all lines of rubber manufacture, 
and, lastly, terms relating to specific rubber manufacturing lines. 
In the event that the work is of proven value, the various sec- 
tions to be consolidated alphabetically in book form, making a 
fairly complete working dictionary of rubber terms. 


NORTH, CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN WILD RUBBER 


Acip-curED Rupper. The product from the coagulation of latex 
by acids. The terms applies generally to plantation Hevea where 
acetic acid is the coagulant, but here to the use of that acid in 
coagulating the latex of Ceara rubber. 

Air-Driep Rupper. See Ccarse Para, 

ALUM COAGULATED Rupper. Latex coagulated by the addition 
of alum. See Mangabeira, Ceara and Matto Grosso. 

ANGOSTURA Rupper. Hevea rubber 
Orinoco river in Venezuela from Ciudad Bolivar, and is of the 
See Fine Para. 


Ceara and Centrals. 


which comes down the 
same grades as Amazonian Para. 


Acre Caucuo, See Caucho. 


Acre ParA. Hevea rubber from the Federal territory of the 
Acre in Brazil. See Upriver Para. 
AMAZON RusBper. A general term for any Para rubber gath- 


ered on the banks of the Amazon or its affluents. 

AMAZONAS Rupper. See Manaos Rubber 

AmoLe Rusper. Castilloa rubber produced by the use of an 
infusion made from the,amole vine with the latex. See Centrals. 

Bent-Boivian. See Bolivian. 

Borivian ParA. Hevea rubber which comes down the Beni 
and other rivers in Bolivia to the Madeira and thence to the 
Amazon. It has a cleaner fiber and is tougher than most upriver. 
See Upriver Para. 

BotiviAN CaucHo. See Caucho. 

BoLtviAN WEAK Fine. See Weak Fine. 

CAMETA PaRA. Hevea rubber from the port of that name on 
the Tocantins River. It is air coagulated and comes in cup- 
shaped pieces, massed into large blocks or balls, called in the Eng- 
lish market, Cameta negroheads. See Coarse Para. 

Caucno. Rubber derived from the Castilloa not the 
product of the Castilloa elastica (Centrals), obtained originally 
from Peru, but later from most of the rubber-producing areas 
of Bolivia and Brazil. It is classified generally as upper river 
and lower river. It comes to the market as ball, strip and slab. 
The slab is the result of coagulation through the addition of 
astringent plant juices or of soap. The strip is rubber that has 
self-coagulated or air-dried in the tapping cuts. Ball is the ag- 
The product 


ulei, 


glutinated product of air-dried scrap and strips 
varies considerably in cleanness, the shrinkage being from 18 to 
45 per cent. The ports of shipment are Iquitos, Manaos and 
Para. 

CaviANA Fine. Smoke-coagulated Hevea, the highest grade 
of islands, having a smooth, close grain, the name being taken 


from the*island at the mouth of the Amazon which produces it. 


Small flattened pelles are known as Caviana knapsack. See Fine 
Para. 
Coarse ParA. (Sernamby, Negroheads). Air-dried, self- 


coagulated rubber from the Hevea, collected from utensils used in 
gathering, in cuts in the trees and scraps. These are pressed 
together in roughly shaped balls, 3 to 10 inches in diameter. In 
packing, these balls stick together and form rough masses like 


1Continued from Tue Inpta RuBper Wortp, January 1, 1921, pages 235-6. 


the receptacle in which they are shipped. The balls when cut 
open are of a dirty yellowish white shot through with black lines. 
They often contain dirt, and foreign matter. The shrinkage is 
18 to 45 per cent. 
CASTILLOA (CASTILLA) 
product of the Castilloa elastica. 
CEARA NEGROHEAD. See Ceara. 


A term used chiefly for the 
See Centrals. 


RUBBER. 


CENTRALS (Central American). Rubber from the Castilloe 
elastica and allied species and from certain Sapiums from Central 
and South American states north of the Amazon and including 
Mexico. The rubber has neither the elasticity nor toughness of 
fine or coarse Para. It is marketed as sheet or slab, strip, ball and 
sausage. Sheet or slab is coagulated often in holes in the ground, 
the coagulant being the juice of the amole vine, soap or any com- 
mon astringent. Strip is latex that dries in the tapping cuts. 
Scrap, balls and sausages are small masses of strip and other air- 
coagulated rubber stuck together for convenience in shipping. 
The principal ports of shipment are Port Limén and Greytown, 
Costa Rica; Bluefields and Corinto, Nicaragua; Belize, Honduras; 
José, Guatemala. 


Salvador, St. | 

Costa Rica Rupper. See Centrals. 

CoLoMBIAN Russer. Castilloa rubber that comes to the market 
in dark colored, air coagulated strips, graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 
\ small amount of thin rough tarry sheet comprises the lowest 
grade called Cartegena sheets. See Centrals. 

CARTEGENA Rupser. See Columbian Rubber. 

CoLUMBIAN VIRGIN RusBBer. See Virgin Rubber. 

Corinto Rupper. Castilloa rubber shipped from the Pacific 
port of Nicaragua of that name. See Centrals. 

Curysit Rupper. The product of a North American shrub, 
the Chrysothamus nauseosus. Still in process of investigation. 
Rupper (MAnicop\-MAninoT). A rubber produced in 
3razilian states of Ceara, Piauhy, Pernambuco, 
Bahia and Minas Geraes. It is the product of the Manihot Gla- 
siovti, M. Dichotoma and the M. Piauhiensis. There are three 
forms of coagulation: air-drying, in which. the latex coagulates 
in tears on the surface of the trees; alum coagulation, and acid 
coagulation. The rubber ordinarily comes to the market in the 
form of Ceara scrap, which is the air-dried product, roughly 
agglutinated to the shape of the shipping containers; Ceara negro- 
heads, which is air-dried scrap pressed into balls, and Ceara sheet 
coagulated either by the addition of alum or acetic acid. The 
above grades as a rule contain much foreign matter and the 
shrinkage is large. The alum or acid-coagulated Ceara is some- 
times rolled by machinery into thin sheets, forming what is known 
The air-dried scrap is also washed and mar- 
The above-mentioned grades are 
all products of the M. Glaziovii. A higher grade is the product 
of the M. Dichotoma (Remanso rubber). This comes as Jequie 
sheet and Jequie crépe. acid-coagulated; Jequie scrap and Jequie 
washed scrap, air-coagulated. What is known as Piauhy rubber 
is the product of the Piauhiensis or Heptaphylla, which is classed 
The principal points of shipment are Bahia, Pernam- 
The rubber shows a shrinkage of 


CEARA 
the southern 


as Ceara crepe. 
keted as washed Ceara scrap 


as Ceara. 
buco, Ceara and Paran&hyba. 
25 to 55 per cent. 

Cure. An ordinary term for smoking or coagulating. 

Crépre. Thin crenulated sheets of rubber prepared by passing 
freshly coagulated latex or air-dried scrap through compression 
See Ceara and Mangabeira. 

ENTREFINA. The Brazilian and English term for medium fine 
Para. See Medium Fine Para. 

EsMERALDA Rusper. Castilloa 
usual grades are strip and sausage. 


rolls. 


The 


rubber from Ecuador. 
See Centrals. 
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nsis). The highest-grade and for 
It is smoke-cured in 
size from 4 to 40 pounds. The biscuits 


n to black. Cut open, they show 


Fine ParA (Hevea Brasil 
years the 


biscuits (pelles) ranging in 


unit of value in crude rubber. 


in color from dark brow 


vary 
dark brown toward the outside, changing to amber and finally to 
white at th nter. Each biscuit is made up of a multiplicity 


of thin films as complete layers, each film separately smoked and 


coagulated. The factory shrinkage is from 10 to 18 per cent. 
The grades of fine Pat vesides their general terms, are further 
divided and given names of rivers on the banks of which they are 
gathered Thus Upriver Para not only is known as Bolivian, 
Peruvian, Acre, Matto Grosso, Amazonas, but a further subdi- 


vision comes in such river names as Madeira, Purus, Jurua and 
Javary and Bem, le r affluent the Amazon 

( yagumL Strip. Castilloa rubber from Colombia and Ecua 
dor. Classed as good and ordinary. Usually in slab form. Often 


very wet. See Centrals 
Castilloa rubber usually of poor grade. 


, pressed together green into slabs, often 


GUATEMALA RUBBER 


i 
Is air-cured in thin sheet 


black and 


GREYTOWN RUBBER 


tarry. See Centrals. 
See Centrals 
produced from a desert shrub in- 


The 
n the shrub not as latex, but as rubber, and is 


GuaAYULeE Ruspper. Rubber 
digenous to Northern Mexico, the Parthenium argentatum 
rubber occurs 
extracted from the woody bark either by mechanical or chemical 
The product is soft, resinous, but usually quite 
clean. The shrinkage is 15 to 40 per cent. It is marketed under 
the private brands of the extracting companies 

See Mangabeira. 


Para 


means rather 


HANCORNIA RUBBER 
Hevea RUBBER. 
Harp Cure. The best quality of upriver fine, the 


See 
biscuits being 


lrier than those of the lower river. See Fine Para 

Honpuras Rupper. See Centrals 

IsLANDS COARSE. Hevea scrap from the lower Amazon. Se 
Coat Para 

IsLANpS Mepium. Largs ond grade biscuits of Hevea from 
the delta of the Amazon. See Medium Fine Para. 

IsLanps Fine (Sort Cure). Hevea rubber collected on the 
lower Amazon, especially the islands of the delta. See Fine 


Para. 

ITaArTuBA PARA, Hevea rubber from the head of steam naviga- 
tion on the Tapajos River, Brazil. The fine and medium are apt 
to be poor.and the coarse dirty. See Fine, Medium and Coarse 
Rupper. Hevea shipped from the Peruvian port of 

See Fine Para 
Upper river Castilloa rubber from the river 


IouITOS 
that name 
Javary CAuCcHO 


of that name. See Caucho 

Javary ParA. Hevea upriver Para. See Fine Para 

JurvA Caucuo. Upper river caucho rubber from the river 
of that name. See Caucho. 

JuruA Para. Upriver Hevea rubber from the river of that 


See Fine Para. 
Manihot rubber from the southern states of 


name 
Jequre Rupser. 
Brazil. See Ceara 
Kwnapsack Pard. Especially grade of upriver Hevea 
from the Madeira River, so called from the shape of the pelles. 
See Fine Para 
KNAPSACK CAVIANA 


good 


Small flattened Hevea pelles. See Ca- 
viana 
Lower River. Caucho from the Amazon below Santerem and 
the affluents, Tapajos, Xingu, and the Tocantins. See Caucho. 
MaperraA ParA. Upriver Hevea, named for the great tributary 
of the Amazon. Is of excellent quality and has a fine close grain. 
See Fine Para 
ManaAos ParA 
tal of Amazonas. See Fine 
Matto Grosso ParA. Hevea rubber from the state of that 
name. See Fine Para. 


Upriver Hevea rubber exported from the capi- 


Para 


Matto Grosso CaucHo. Caucho from the Brazilian province 
of that name. See Caucho. 

Matto Grosso Vircin. Alum-cured Hevea rubber, prepared in 
blocks 6 inches thick and 12 inches in length and width. The sur- 
face is brown in color, the inside greenish yellow. The shrinkage 
is 12 to 25 per cent. 

MANGABEIRA Rusper. The product of the Hancornia speciosa 
indigenous to Southern Brazil. It is alum-cured, flabby and wet 
a tawny color resembling liver. The 
The sheets are sometimes 
The rubber 


and comes in sheets of 
shrinkage is from 40 to 60 per cent. 
machine washed and marketed as Mangabeira crépe. 
is exported from Bahia and Pernambuco. 

Fine ParA (ENTREFINA). Second grade Hevea rub- 
ber in biscuits similar to fine Para. The inside of the biscuit, 
however, is composed wholly or in part of small lumps or scraps 
of air-dried, or partly coagulated rubber or badly smoked rubber 
over which films have been deposited by smoking. On cutting it 
shows an uneven mixture of brown, black or dirty white lines. 
See Fine Para. 


MEpDIUM 


The shrinkage is 12 to 25 per cent 
Mippte River ParA. Hevea rubber from the rivers Tapajos, 
Tocantins Xingu. The grades are upper Tapajos, lower 
Tapajos, Upper Xingu and Lower Xingu Fine, and Tocantins. 
Fine, Medium and Coarse Para 
ParA, Hevea rubber shipped from the Peruvian 
port of that name, but collected in southern Bolivia, prepared 
principally in biscuits. See Fine Para. : 

Mexican Rusper. Castilloa rubber shipped from the Mexican 
ports of Vera Cruz and Puerto Mexico. See Centrals. 

Mexican GuaAyuLe Ruspper. See Guayule. 

MANIcoBA Rupper. See Ceara. 

ManrinHot Rupper. See Ceara. 

NEeGROHEADS. See Coarse Para and Ceara. 

New Crop. Rubber but recently gathered or about to be re- 
ceived from the gatherers. 

NICARAGUA Russer. Castilloa rubber from the republic of that 
name and to a degree from neighboring republics. It is drier 
The best grade is Greytown scrap. The 
See Cen- 


and 


See Para, 


MOLLENDO 


than most Centrals 
principal ports of export are Bluefields and Greytown. 
trals 

Orv Crop. The product of a former season’s gathering. 

ParA. See Angostura Para 

See Old Crop. 

Rupper (WiLp). A general term for rubber from wild 
trees of the genus Hevea, indigenous to South America. Called 
Para because it was first shipped commercially from the Brazilian 
port of that name. Most of this rubber comes from the states of 
Para, Amazonas, Matto Grosso and Acre in Brazil and from the 
forest areas in Bolivia and Peru east of the Andes. It is also 
found in a lesser degree in Colombia, Venezuela and the Guianas. 
The most important is the Hevea brasiliensis, although of the 
twenty or more species, several also furnish Para rubber either 
alone or in admixture. Para rubber is first divided into three 
grades of origin: islands, middle river and upriver. These in turn 
are subdivided into three grades of quality: fine, medium and 
coarse. See Fine, Medium, Coarse. 

ParA WEAK Fine. See Weak Fine. 

PeruvIAN ParA. Upriver Hevea rubber from Peru. See Fine 
Para. Also a term erroneously applied in the English trade to 
the rubber described under the heading, Caucho. 

Peruvian Caucno. Upper river caucho. See Caucho. 

PeruvIAN Tarts. See Caucho. 

PeruviAN WEAK Fine. See Weak Fine. 

PANAMA Rusper. Castilloa rubber shipped from either of the 
Panama Canal ports. See Centrals. 

Purus ParA. Hevea rubber from the river Purus. 
choicest upriver grades. See Fine Para. 

Purus Weak Fine. See Weak Fine. 

Prauny Rupper. See Ceara. 


ORINOCO 
Otp FINE. 
Par 


One of the 
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PERNAMBUCO RupBBer. See Mangabeira. 

Rupper Crop. Rubber gathered in the dry season; that is, from 
June to October. From November to May floods render most 
rubber areas impassable 


REMANSO Rusper. A local name for Jequie rubber. See 
Ceara. 

Rio Necro WeEaK Fine. See Weak Fine. 

SaPpitumM Rusper. The product of the Sapium jemam formerly 


plentiful in the Guianas, graded as Centrals. See Centrals. 
SrpHonia Russer. An obsolete term for Para rubber. 
SERNAMBY. See Coarse Para. 
SMOKED ParA. Rubber coagulated in thin superimposed films 
by exposure to smoke, usually of palm nuts. See Fine Para. 
Sort Cure. A term applied to smoked Hevea from the Lower 
Amazon containing more moisture than hard cured rubber. 
Santos Russer. Hancornia rubber from the Brazilian port of 
that name. See Mangabeira. 


Scrappy NeEGROHEADS. A second grade of coarse Para. See 
Coarse Para, 
Tears. Small nodules of air-coagulated rubber. See Ceara. 


Tuno Rupser. A trade name for the product of the Castilloa 
tunu. Marketed in yellowish white, brittle balls, three to five 
inches in diameter. It contains over 80 per cent resin and nearly 
10 per cent of gutta-like hydrocarbons. Rare. 

TuxpaM Rupper. Castilloa rubber from the Mexican port of 
that name. See Centrals. 

Upriver ParA. Hevea rubber from the Upper Amazon, the 
ports of shipping being Iquitos, Mandos and Para. It comes in 
biscuits averaging 30 pounds in weight. It is divided into upriver 
fine Para, or hard cure; upriver medium and upriver coarse 
Para. It comes specifically from the Brazilian states of Ama- 
zonas, Matto Grosso and Acre; also from Bolivia and Peru. The 
grades are in general Amazonas fine and coarse; further subdi- 
vided as to river locality, as Madeira, Javary, Purus, Jurua, etc. 
Bolivian fine and coarse and Peruvian fine and coarse. See Fine 
Para 

Upper RIver 
Upper Amazon. 

Vircin SHEETS ParA. See Matto Grosso. 

Vircin Gum. An early term for Central or South American 
rubber other than Para. Obsolete. 

Vircin Rusper. The product of a tree indigenous to Colombia, 
the Sapium tolimense. It comes as sheet and is graded with Cen- 
trals. See Centrals. 

Wear Fine. Hevea rubber collected from Heveas other than 
the H. Brasiliensis as the H. Guianensis, is classed as weak, 
although coagulated in the same manner. It is softer, more resin- 
ous and lacks nerve. It is graded as Para weak fine, Purus weak 
fine, Bolivian weak fine, Peruvian weak fine (Mollendo Peruvian 
debil), Rio Negro weak fine. 

Wuite ParA Russer. See Matto Grosso. 

Xincu Rupper. Hevea rubber from the Lower Amazon afflu- 
ent of that name. See Fine Para. 


A term used in connection with caucho from 
See Caucho. 





THE AMERICAN CUSTOM OF USING ABBREVIATIONS WHEREVER 
yossible may result in real monetary loss to the user, instead 
of saving time. A case in point is the use of abbreviations in 
consular invoices of goods shipped to Brazil, as a result of 
which receivers of American goods at Brazilian ports are fre- 
quently subjected to fines. The Brazilian invoice form requires 
consignors of merchandise to write out in full the name of the 
country of origin of the goods and the country where the goods 
are purchased in each of the columns provided for that purpose. 
When it is considered that custom house officials discharging the 
goods receive 50 per cent of the fine levied, the need for meticu- 
lous care to conform to every regulation becomes at once ap- 
parent. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR STARTING AND LIGHTING 
STORAGE BATTERIES FOR MILITARY AUTO- 
MOBILE AND TRUCK SERVICE 


™ Bureau of Standards has issued the final revision of the 
following specifications for military and truck service, pre- 
pared by the Bureau with the cooperation of manufacturers and 
the Electrical Equipment Subdivision on Storage Batteries. 


TYPE OF BATTERY 
The battery shall be of the lead-acid type, using flat pasted 
plates and shall be constructed to withstand hard mechanical 
service conditions. 


CAPACITY AND ARRANGEMENT 
Mepium ANp Heavy Trucks 


Minimum Capac- Maximum Overall 


ity, Amp.-Hr Dimensions , 
Number me! mh ena a, 
of 5-hr. 20-min. Length, Width, Height, Assembly 
Cells Rate Rate In. n. In, 
3 60 31 10% 7% oh Side to side 
3 72 37 117 7% 9% Side to side 
3 80 35 14% 7% 9% Side to side 
6 48 25 17% 7% 9h Side to side 
6 50 24 19% 7% 9% Side to side 
1No allowance made for hold-down clamps. 
PassEnNGER Cars AND Licut Trucks 
Minimum Capac- Maximum Overall 
ity, Amp.-Hr. Dimensions 
Number — ————— _ — 
of 5-hr 20-min. Length, Width, Height, Assembly 
Cells Rate Rate In. In. n, 
zr 60 31 9% 74% 97 Side to side 
i. 7 37 11% 7% 97 Side to side 
Bes 84 43 125% 7% 9% Side to side 
3 96 50 13% 7% 9% Side to side 
ie 95 43 15% 7% 9% Side to side 
3 &4 43 rts, 4% 9% End to end 
‘yeere 95 43 20 5 9 End to end 
. RS $0 45 18% 5% 11% End to end 
& vkavewes 36 19 13% 7% 9% Side to side 
| pate Se 25 15% 7% 9% Side to side 
Fe —— 31 17% 7y 9% Side to side 
iP ines amaade 48 25 20% 5% 9% End to end 





2Not to be continued as a standard size beyond present requirements. 
CONSTRUCTION 

Connecting straps shall be of lead or lead-antimony alloy. 
Plates of like polarity in each cell shall be integrally burned to 
the respective straps. Straps are to be of pillar-post type of 
sufficient size and strength to be an adequate conductor and sup- 
port for the group of plates. 

Intercell connectors are to be of the “burned-on” type. The 
voltage drop in the intercell connectors is not to exceed 10 milli- 
volts per inch of distance between post centers, when discharging 
at the 20-minute rate. Copper straps, when used, are to be lead 
coated and provided with terminals of lead or lead-antimony alloy, 
which are burned to the posts. Intercell connectors must not 
obstruct the filling apertures. 

Plates shall be of good design and the best quality of materials 
and workmanship. This is to be judged either by laboratory 
tests or by a record of satisfactory field service at the option of 
the purchaser. 

Separators shall be (a) of properly treated wood corrugated 
on the side next to the positive plate; or (b) of properly treated 
wood as specified in (a) plus a perforated or slotted separator 
of thin flexible hard rubber, placed between the positive plate and 
the ribbed side of the wood; or (c) of an approved rubber type. 
The separators are to be held in place by suitable hold-downs. 

Terminal posts shall be plainly marked with the polarity as 
follows: 

The positive terminal shall be marked POS or P 
The negative terminal shall be marked NEG or N 

The terminal posts are to be in accordance with the S. A. E. 

Standard for taper posts as follows: 


Inches 
Small diameter, negative post. ...2ccccccccsccccccccccecs 
Small diameter, positive post.........sseeeecceceecseces 
, SS FSP i rrr 1% 
Beans Demet GF GER. occ ce ccccececceseevesesccee t 
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Sealing nuts or other suitable means are to be used to prevent 
leakage around the terminal posts of the individual cells. If 
metallic sealing nuts are used, it is required that they be of lead- 


antimony alloy throughout 


Jars are to be of hard rubber and to conform in dimensions, 
design and quality to the Standardization of Hard Rubber Stor- 
age Battery Jars for Starting and Lighting Batteries’ prepared 


for the Hard Rubber Division of the War Service Committee of 


the Rubber Industry adopted August 27 and August 28, 1918 

Covers are to be of a good quality of hard rubber. They are 
to be flat-top and bottom, or molded with flat top, free from acid 
pockets, with single sealing flange. The cover of each cell is to 
be provided with a filling aperture closed by a vent-plug of hard 
rubber. The vent-plug may be of the bayonet or screw type. 
Each vent-plug is to be provided with an outlet for the gas and a 
baffle-plate I iuivalent t revent slopping of the elec- 
trolvt or the scape t spra Covers for cells of the batteries 
specified as for medium cd heavy truck service may be of the 
double-flange type rh re t nform otherwise to the re- 
juirements of this sectiot 


Sealing compound shall be of an acid-proof material that will 


adhere firmly to th rubber and wood surfaces, and of such 
consistency that it will not flow at 55 degrees C. (131 degrees IF.) 
ind will not crack, or separate from the rubber at a temperatur« 
20 degrees C. | 4 degrees I.) under static test. The sealing 
compound must not be easily ignited 
Trays shall be of close-grained seasoned hardweod, such as 
oak, maple, birch, etc., free from knots, checks or other imperfec- 


tions, up to the standard known as No. 1. Ends are preferably 
to be of on piece each, but may be of not more than two pieces, 
provided the joint is reinforced [he trays are to be lock-cor- 
nered and pinned top and bottom. Trays are to be painted inside 
and outside with at least two coats of acid-proof paint. The trays 


for batteries specified for medium and heavy truck service shall 


be provided with spacers and tie-bolts, or other construction to 


provide additional strength 
Handle s are to be of good quality steel or other malleable metal 
attached to 


intercell 


securely ends of tray. Handles are to project above 


the connectors to the connectors from the 


of the battery box, but the 


protect top 
overall height is not to exceed that 
previously specified. Handles are to be coated with lead and then 
heavily coated with acid-proof paint. 

Electrolyte is to be a solution of sulphuric acid in pure water 
of density not exceeding 1.310 at 25 degrees C. (77 degrees F.) 
When specified by the War 
acid at 25 


when the battery is fully charged 


for use in hot climates the density of 


l | 
all 


Department 
degrees C. (77 degrees | S not exceed 1.225 under the same 


conditions 
TESTS OF THE BATTERIES 
Measurements of the 


1 
impere-he 


ur capacity of the batteries are 


to he made at the following rates of discharge, or more, and the 
results are to be expressed as the capacity of 25 degrees C. (77 
degrees F.). Tests are to be made with the normal density of 
acid not to exceed 1.310 at 25 degrees C. (77 degrees F.). The 
rates and the end-voltages required are as follows 
Rate Er Itage 

Per Cell 

70 
The battery shall be completely charged and allowed to stand 
idle four weeks. The decrease in capacity at the end of this period 
when discharged at the 5-hour rate shall not exceed 30 per cent 


of the capacity as determined in the preceding paragraph 


For 1 hour the battery is to be subjected to a vibration consist 
ing of a simple harmonic motion having a frequency of 1,000 
vibrations per minute through a vertical displacement of 5 mm 
(0.2-inch). The battery to be discharged at approximately 








It must maintain a steady voltage and current. 
The cell terminals must’ not become loose in the covers nor the 


the 5-hour rate. 


electrolyte flood the top of the battery. At the conclusion of this 
test the cells will be examined for broken connectors, straps and 
plates and for excessive sediment. 

Samples of electrolyte are to be drawn with a clean pipette from 
the cells when fully charged. The maximum allowable impurities 
in the electrolyte taken from the cells are as follows 


Coler none 
Suspended matter trace 
Platinum es none 
Antimony and arsenic trace 
Manganese, per cent 0.005 
Iron, per cent 0.012 
Copper, per cent 0.005 
Oxides of nitroget trace 
Chlorides calculated as chl rine, per cent 0.012 
Organ matter trace 


STATE OF BATTERIES AT TIME OF DELIVERY AS REQUIRED 

Batteries intended for immediate use or for wet storage where 
suitable facilities are available are to contain electrolyte and be 
fully formed and charged. 

Batteries in the bone dry condition are to have rubber separators 
only or an approved equivalent. The plates are to be fully formed. 

When delivered in a moist condition the wood separators are 
to be thoroughly wet with water. The plates and separators are 
to be free from acid in appreciable quantities. The vents of the 
individual cells are to be sealed in an approved manner. The 
plates are to be fully formed. 

When delivered dismantled for dry storage the plates are to be 
fully formed and dry. Wood separators are to be kept moist with 
slightly acidulated water in a suitable non-metallic container with 
The individual parts are to be complete and to conform 


to the various sections of these specifications. 


cover. 


FIRST ANNUAL HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION SHOW, 1921 

The Motor Truck Association of America, Inc., held its first 
annual highway transportation show from January 3 to 8, in 
New York City, at the armories of the Twelfth Regiment and of 
the First Field Artillery. 

Apart from the display of trucks for every purpose, civil and 
military, and of indispensable accessories, special interest was 
given to the show throughout the week by the plan of setting 
apart each day of the show for the emphasis of certain important 
aspects of motor transportation. These designations were: 
Opening Day; Day; Motor Accident Prevention Day; 
Transportation Day; Farmers’ Day, and Motor Truck Associa- 
tion Day. On each special day were featured by appropriate 
addresses, practical demonstrations and educational motion pic- 


Army 


tures 
Special exhibits were presented through the courtesy of the 
United States Army, American Legion, Bureau of Economics, 


Red Cross and Police Department of New York. 

['wo exhibits among the accessories shown had rubber interest. 
These were the Tru-Matic Tire & Tube Co.’s molded endless 
red rubber tube and the Martin Cushion Wheel. 

The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co. exhibited a four-cylinder 
truck motor, 434 by 6 inches, 40—60-h.p. at 1000—1500 r.p.m. and 
displayed an inverted motor and one with cylinders removed for 


better exhibition of their construction. . 


A RUBBER-TIRED BOOK WAGON 

\ variation of the well-known tea wagon is the book wagon, 
adapted for use in libraries or for the home. It is a beautiful 
and well-made piece of furniture, of solid mahogany with- book- 
shelves underneath books, 
The book-wagon stands 29% inches high and 
runs easily on rubber-tired wheels, silently and without marring 
the finest floors or crushing the softest rugs —Mark Cross, 404 


Fifth avenue, New York City. 


trough at top and two extra for 


Magazines, etc. 
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Artificial Lighting in the Rubber Industry—II 


The Fundamental Principles of Illumination (Physical) 
By E. Leavenworth Elliott 


WHOSE BUSINESS IS IT TO PRESCRIBE THE LIGHTING? 
EFORE proceeding to discuss the scientific laws and theories 
B pertaining to the use of light for purposes of illumination, 
it will be well to consider the subject briefly from the per- 
sonal standpoint. To put the its plainest terms: 
Whose particular business is it to study the lighting problem, and 
prescribe the kind of illumination to be used? 

The present lack of unanimity on this point is as remarkable 
“What is everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness,” The light 
ing in most factories is a mere makeshift; it is either an incon- 
gruous growth from an antiquated installation, or an arrange- 
ment laid out on empirical rules without regard to the special 
conditions under which it is to be used. Which of these two types 
is in use will generally depend upon the age of the buildings. 

New buildings are usually turned over to the owners with the 
lighting equipment installed. Such equipment may be called the 
blue-print systems of illumination. They consist ordinarily of a 
certain conventional type of lighting unit distributed in geometri- 
cal order over the ceiling, no consideration being given to location 


question in 


as it is general. 
is the nearest answer under existing conditions. 


in the lighting problem in its broader aspects, which far exceed 


the mechanical and electrical boundaries of his professional 
duties. In such case he will probably pick up considerable 
practical knowledge from the more observing  voperatives, 


and so be able to give really helpful advice on the subject. 
But such help as he may be able to give is wholly gratuitous; the 
knowledge and duties of the electrical engineer do not give him 
any ex officio control over the methods of lighting. He has dis- 
charged his full duty when he supplies and maintains such light- 
ing units as are demanded, in the locations designated. 

Much less often, the purchasing agent assumes the authoritv 
of selecting the kind of lighting apparatus to be used—a modern 
instance of following Hamlet’s instruction to “assume a virtue 
if you have it not.” The absurdity of the case only shows the 
limits to which neglect of this vital facility may extend. The 
purchasing agent, in his own proper element, asks only the one 
universal question, “How much?” To buy lighting equipment on 
a sole basis of first cost is exactly on a par with hiring responsible 
executives on a basis of salary only—which is enough said on this 
point. 





Hicu Canpie-Power Frrament Lamp. ( 
Luminous Source, Heavy Lines F, 
A Crrcrte One-Incn DIAMETER 


DIAMETER, 


of machinery, benches, or operative’s position. “Blue-print light- 
ing” is the result of the problem being handled by the architect 
or construction engineer. And again I disclaim any intention of 
reflecting upon the ability of either of these practitioners in their 
own proper spheres; the only criticism in this case being that 
they have assumed jurisdiction over a matter with which they 
have no logical connection. Having assumed jurisdiction, re- 
sponsibility for results follows, and the results are very generally 
bad. 

Again, the light being produced from electricity, the whole mat- 
ter is often turned over to the electrical engineer, whose business 
it is to install and maintain the electrical equipment. This may 
produce results having varying degrees of good and evil. If it is 
simply a matter of initial equipment it will result in a “blue-print 
lighting” system. If it involves maintenance, it may result in a 
system chosen wholly with regard to cost and trouble of upkeep, 
which is fundamentally wrong from the standpoint of rational 
economics, as 1 have already shown. On the other hand, the 
electrical engineer, especially if he is the regular works engineer 
and not acting in a consulting capacity, may become interested 


>? 


1Continued from Tue Inpta Ruprer Wortp, January 1, 1921, pages 239-241. 


‘oorer-Hewitt Mercury Lamp, 
Firty 


in Grass Tune, One-INnci 
FitaAMeNntT-LAMp UsinG SAME 
Current AND ReEpucep To Same SCALE 


Luminous Source. _ Vapor 


Incnes Lonc. INSERT, 


Sometimes the chief executive is the dictator of the lighting 
equipment. This may occur in “one man” institutions by reason 
of financial control; or it may result from the type of personality 
that insists en being “the whole procession and the dog under the 
wagon.” In any case the lighting will suffer, either from lack 
of sufficient personal study of the problem, or from time-worn 
prejudices, or both. The exceptions will be those small, self- 
contained concerns whose entire activities are within the intimate 
supervision of a single individual. 


ENGINEERING PROPOSITION 
You want all the lighting 


LIGHTING NOT AN 
“1 see what you are driving at. 
turned over to illuminating engineers.” 
My dear sir, never did you guess wider of the mark 
nearly a quarter of a century of work and observation in this 
field, I am now convinced that industrial lighting is not, properly 
speaking, an engineering proposition. The net results of all 
efforts to this end have been to encumber the subject with a 
mass of mathematical formulas and mechanical details, by the 
manipulation of which, it is assumed? the proper prescription for 
the lighting in any given case may be derived. 
Neither experience, nor a comprehensive study of the underlying 


After 
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The ultimate results of an 
in railways, bridges, 


principles, justihes this assumption. 
engineer's work exist in material structures 
machines, power plants, mine shafts, etc.; the ultimate result of 
a lighting installation exists in the minds of those using the 
light; its success is measured by the efficiency with which the 
visual organs, of which the brain is an essential part, perform 
their functions. In plain words and few, the final question asked 
of any method of lighting is: How well can you see by it? The 
basis of any rational science of lighting is therefore to be found 
in psychology, rather than in physics and mathematics, which are 
the fundamentals of all branches of engineering. So we shall 
have to seek still further for the proper source of authority on 
the practical use of light 

The end and aim of industrial lighting is perfectly definite and 
sharply defined; it is, to enable the workman to see to do his 
work. Without light he can do nothing. With the best of light 
he can do all that his muscular strength and skill are capable of 
performing. Between these limits there are all degrees of effi- 
ciency. The output of the workman thus depends directly upon 
his ability to see; or, as the scientist would put it, the output of 
any given operative is a function of his visual impressions. The 
answer to our question should now be clear: the person by what- 
ever title designated, who is responsible for the output of any 
assembly of workmen, should prescribe the kind of light and 
method of its use for each and every operation. 

LIGHTING BELONGS TO PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 

Lighting is a part of production management. This definite 
assignment of the subject to its proper place in industrial organi- 
zation would of itself be a decided step toward reducing it to a 
practical science, and rescuing it from its present position in no 
man’s land, where it is kept busy dodging the knocks aimed at it 
from all quarters. 

Having thus placed the responsibility for the lighting in the 
department where it rightfully belongs, the duty rests with the 
to assign a particular individual to take 
Makeshift lighting, which char- 
acterizes 90 per cent of the industrial installations, and which 
reduces output anywhere up to 40 per cent, is a direct result of 
the failure to place the responsibility and authority in some one 
person, directly concerned with production. All of the technical 
data necessary to handle the problem in a practical, scientific 
mastered by anyone having a common 


general management 


personal charge of the matter. 


manner can be easily 
school education. 

1 shall attempt to give this data in plain English, stripped of 
all unnecessary scientific verbiage, and omitting all that does not 
have a direct practical bearing on the subject. The reader who 
takes the trouble to familiar with what is given can 
investigate his own special problems in a scientific manner, and 
pass intelligent judgment on all schemes proposed by sales engi- 
neers who are inclined to embellish their arguments with high- 
sounding technical terms, and particularly if they find their pros- 
pect is unable to contradict them. 

ANALYSIS AND CLASSIFICATION OF THE SUBJECT 
the scientific treatment of any subject is 
discover the elements, or fundamental 
principles of which it is composed. Now, as to industrial light- 
ing: there is light; are the mechanical contrivances for 
producing light, classed under the general title of lamps, which 
are often equipped with globes and reflectors for modifying the 
light; there are the objects on which the light falls and which it 
illuminates; there is the eye which receives light from the ob- 
jects: and the brain, which gives the sensation of seeing 

The next step is classification. In this case the elements in- 
volved fall into twe classes: the production of light and its con- 
version into illumination, and the action of the visual organ in 
producing the mental sensation of seeing. 

Two different sciences will, therefore, be called upon to fur- 
nish the facts and theories, the judicious application of which 


become 


The 


analysis, taking it apart t 


first step in 


there 


will enable us to secure the most satisfactory results. These two 
sciences are physics, dealing with light, and psychology, dealing 
with vision. Lighting, as a science, is thus a branch of psycho- 
physics. 

But let not the practical, intelligent production manager, su- 
perintendent, foreman, or workman take fright at these high- 
sounding names. All that he needs to know of these sciences to 
enable him to handle his lighting problems understandingly is 
quite within his comprehension, as I hope to show. 


NATURE OF LIGHT 

Light is a form of energy which acts through space by means 
of wave motions. It is of the same nature as the energy used 
in wireless telegraphy, the only difference being in the size of the 
waves. The general properties of waves may be observed from 
those on water. Thus, if you drop a pebble into a pond of still 
water, you will see a series of waves spread out in the form of 
concentric circles, each circle enlarging uniformly until it reaches 
the shores of the pond. Any given point in a wave moves out 
from the center along a radius of the circle. If you bring your 
hands together sharply you set up a wave motion in the air, 
which you recognize as a sound; but in this case the waves spread 
out in the form of constantly expanding spheres, and so proceed 
in all directions in space, any given point in a wave traveling 
along a radius of the sphere. If you heat a piece of iron suffi- 
ciently hot it sends out in a similar manner a series of waves 
which spread in all radial directions, and which, if they enter the 
eye, produce the sensation which we call light. These waves are 
motions in a substance—or more accurately a medium, for it is 
quite different from what we know as substance, which is sup- 
posed to fill all space, and scientifically is called ether. It is in 
this ether that the wireless electrical waves move. Ether-waves 
are commonly called radiations. 

Referring again to the water waves: the motion of the wave 
over the surface must be clearly distinguished from the motion of 
the water, which simply rises and falls with a definite rhythm. 
Recall now the waves on a large body of water; measuring from 
crest to crest they exhibit very great differences, from the huge 
dead-swell to the tiny ripple. This distance from crest to crest 
is called the wave length. Also, the waves show equally great 
differences in their height, or distance from the bottom of a 
trough to the top of acrest. This is called amplitude of the wave; 
the greater the amplitude the greater the amount of energy in 
the wave; on water high waves result from strong winds. You 
will recall further that waves of all sizes run over the water at 
the same time. 

THE TWO MEANINGS OF LIGHT 

We can now proceed with consideration of those waves, or radia- 
tions, which are called light because they produce the sensation 
of light on entering the eye. Note carefully now that the word 
light has two very different meanings, the one being an effect upon 
the mind, and the other the form of energy (radiations) which 
causes this mental sensation. These are, respectively, the psycho- 
logical and the physical meanings of the term. Waves may differ 
in length and in amplitude. In light-waves variations in ampli- 
tude produce differences in intensity, or flux density, in the radia- 
tions, and differences of brightness in visual sensation. Differ- 
ences in wave-length produce the variations of sensation which 
we call colors. The colors have a natural order, thus: beginning 
with the longest waves, the color is deep red; as the waves become 
shorter the color changes to brighter red, then to yellow, green 
and blue, the blue becoming fainter until it begins to show a mix- 
ture of dull red forming a violet, and finally becomes a faint 
crimson which soon fades entirely out. This succession of colors 
is called the visible spectrum and corresponds to the scale in 
music. The light of the sun and of all artificial lights with one 
exception contain all of the colors at once, but in somewhat dif- 
ferent proportions. Pure sunlight is called white light. Any 
variation from the proportion of colors found in this standard 
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produces a colored light. <All artificial lights are more or less 
colored. 
THE TWO DIFFERENT KINDS OF LIGHT 

By the use of glass prisms, or other devices, it is possible to 
separate the colors contained in any given kind of light, ie., to 
produce the spectrum of that light. The rainbow is a natural 
spectrum of sunlight, and is called the “solar spectrum.” The 
noticeable thing about this band of colors is that each color blends 
by the most perfect gradations into adjacent colors; the spectrum 
is continuous, there are no gaps, nor abrupt changes. This is 
true of all light produced from glowing solids or liquids. If, 
however, a vapor be heated to the point of incandescence or lumi- 
nosity, and a spectrum formed of its light, it will be found that 
this spectrum is not continuous, but consists of certain lines of 
color separated by gaps or bands of darkness. This is called a 
line spectrum; and each kind of vapor has its own particular 
arrangement of color lines. One of the forms of electric lamps 
produces its light from glowing vapor (of mercury) and its light 
therefore differs from all other kinds of light in common use in 
that it has a line spectrum. 


MEASUREMENT OF LIGHT 

Light in the sense of energy can be measured. The most 
familiar measurement is the one expressed in candle-power. To 
speak of a 10-candle-power light is like speaking of a 40-horse- 
power motor. In each case the power developed from one source 
is compared to the power generated by another source taken as a 
unit; both are relics of the crude beginnings of scientific meas- 
urement. Candles and horses are themselves extremely variable 
in their powers, while the sole virtue of a unit is its constancy. 
However, very definite values have been evolved for these units 
so that their names are now only metaphorical. It is important 
to keep in mind that candle power does not signify quantity of 
light; it refers only to the intensity of the radiation in one direc- 
tion, the horizontal. 

The instrument for measuring candle-power is called a pho- 
tometer. It consists of an arrangement by which two surfaces, 
one illuminated by a standard light (theoretically a candle, but 
actually an electric lamp), and the other by the light to be meas- 
ured, can be seen side by side, and the brightness of one or the 
other varied until the two surfaces appear equally bright. The 
means generally used to vary the brightness is by changing the 
relative distances of the two lights from the observed surfaces, 
which are called the screen. . 

One of the fundamental laws of light is what is called “the law 
of inverse squares,” and states that “the intensity of light varies 
inversely as the square of the distance from the source.” Thus, 
if the intensity of light in a given direction at 1 foot from a lamp 
is 1 c.-p. (candle-power), at 2 feet from the lamp it will be 
%-c.p., at 3 feet, 1/9-c.p., etc. So, if the light to be measured 
has to be removed 4 times as far from the photometer screen as 
the standard lamp to bring the surfaces to the same brightness, 
then the light is 16 times as intense as the standard. 


MEASUREMENT OF ILLUMINATION 

A surface is illuminated when light falls upon it, and the 
intensity of illumination varies inversely as the square of the 
distance of the surface from the light source. To express the 
degree of intensity of illumination, therefore, a unit of distance 
must be used in connection with a unit of light. The units com- 
monly used are the foot and candle, thus forming the foot-candle 
which is the intensity of illumination of a surface placed one foot 
from a light of one candle-power. 

An instrument for measuring illumination is properly called an 
illuminometer. Such instruments operate on the same principle 
as photometers. A very small and compact instrument of this 
kind has been put on the market under the name of “Foot-candle- 
meter,” which is not as accurate as the larger instruments, but is 
quite satisfactory for measurements of actual illumination as dis- 
tinguished from laboratory conditions. 


Measurements of intensity, whether of light or illumination, are 
not measurements of quantities, but of degrees of difference, and 
are similar to the measurements of intensities of heat as degrees 
of temperature. In order to form a unit quantity in either case 
it is necessary to introduce an additional unit. Thus, the unit 
quantity of heat, the calorie, is the amount of heat necessary to 
raise the temperature of a cubic centimeter of water one degree C., 
the definite quantity of water being the additional unit. In form- 
ing the unit quantity of light, a unit of surface (1 square foot) 
is taken, and when illuminated with an intensity of one foot-candle, 
it receives a definite quantity of light, which is called the /umen. 
Intensity in foot-candles multiplied by the number of square feet 
gives the total quantity of light in lumens falling on a given 
surface. 


NATURE OF REFLECTION 


There is one more measurement of light which is useful in the 
study of illumination, but before considering it we would better 
examine briefly the subject of reflection. When light falls on a 
surface, more or less of it is turned back, or reflected. What is 
not reflected is absorbed, i.c., changed from light into heat. Re- 
flection is never complete; that is, a surface never reflects as much 
light as it receives. (There is one exception, but it applies only 
to certain optical apparatus.) This fact should be carefully 
noted. The fakes that have been based upon the assumption that 
light can be increased by reflection are many and varied, and date 
back for more than a century. If light could be increased by re- 
flection, perpetual motion would be possible. The proportion of 
light which a surface reflects, expressed in per cent, is called the 
coefficient of reflection of that surface. 

Besides differing in quantity, reflection also differs in quality, 
according to the character of the surface from which it is re- 
flected. Thus, if the surface is perfectly smooth, like still water, 
or plate glass, or burnished silver, the reflection gives us images 
of objects, or, as we commonly say, we can “see things by its 
reflection.” This is called regular, or specular reflection. If the 
surface is rough, the reflected light is scattered in all directions, 
which prevents its forming images, and gives only an effect of 
brightness to the surface. This is called irregular, or diffuse re- 
flection. Most surfaces reflect the different colors of light with dif- 
ferent degrees of completeness, or what is the same thing, absorb 
the different colors in different amounts, that is, they have “selec- 
tive absorption.” A surface which reflects only red light is called a 
red surface, and so for the other colors. Polished, or shiny sur- 
faces are those which give a predominant amount of specular 
reflection; dull, or mat surfaces are those which give a predomi- 
nant amount of diffuse reflection. All surfaces give some of each 
kind. Mat surfaces which reflect all the colors equa'ly are white. 


SURFACE BRIGHTNESS 

We are now prepared to consider the other measurement of 
light, which is called surface brightness, and is the intensity of 
light reflected or emitted from a surface. The unit used for meas- 
uring this is called the Jambert, and is the brightness of a surface, 
one square foot of which emits or reflects a light of 2 c.-p. in- 
tensity. The mille-lambert is .001 of this unit. 

The (physical) efficiency of a lighting system is the ratio of 
the amount of light received on “the working plane,” an imagi- 
nary surface parallel to and 30 inches above the floor, to the 
total amount of light generated. This is generally expressed as 
a ratio of watts per lumen. This “efficiency” is much talked of 
by illuminating “engineers,” but is of trifling practical value, for 
reasons that will appear later. 

So much for the physical measurements of light. While the 
lighting manager should be familiar with all the terms used, and 
the general principles upon which they depend, he will have com- 
paratively little use for them in practice. Let us now give our 
attention to the mechanical side of the question, that is, to the 
lamps which generate the light, and the reflectors and other de- 
vices by which the light is distributed and diffused. 
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THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF ELECTRIC LAMPS 
All electric lamps may be divided into two classes: those which 
produce light from an incandescent glowing solid, and those which 
produce light from an incandescent vapor. To the first class 
belong all forms of arc lamps, and electric “bulbs,” or filament 
Of the latter the two different forms of tungsten filament 


lamps. 
To the 


lamps are the only types that need be considered today. 
second class belong the two types of mercury vapor lamps, the 
one 
inventor. as the Cocper-Hewitt lamp, and the other, a short tube 


n a long glass tube, commonly known, from the name of its 


of pure quartz, known generally as the quartz lamy 
These two classes of lamps are radically different mechanically, 


but the important difference—the most important fact in the whole 


subject of industrial lighting—is that the light from the filament 
lamps has a continuous spectrum (contains all the colors of the 
rainbow) while the light from the Cooper-Hewitt (mercury 


vapor) lamp has a line spectrum (contains only a few colors) 
be made clear after we 


The importance of this difference will 

have studied the structure and action of the visual organs. But 
let this be kept constantly in mind: the thing we see by is light, 
and there are two kinds of light now availabk Differences 1 
lamps are only incidental, and of very little consequen 


come to the subject of globes and reflectors, we are 


When we 


confronted by the mountain which, after prodigious labor, brought 
forth a mouse. Their ber is legion, and the opportunities 
which they afford for mathematical juggling are endless. The 


lled to overflowing with “papers” and 
What it all 
better shown later on, when we 
will ther 


literature of the subject fs 
this 


n industrial lighting can be 


discussions on exhaustless topic amounts to 


come 


to the consideration of actual problems; it ippear that 


the matter is largely what Professor James called “elaboration 


of the obvious.” 
SUMMARY 
The applied science of illumination does not belong among the 
branches of engineering 
Industrial lighting should be in charge of the production mana- 


ger, who should either personally superintend it, or place it in 


the hands of a responsible subordinate. 


The scientific principles of illumination are divided into two 


physical, those which deal with the production, distribu 


deal 


classes ; 
tion and measurement of light; psychophysical, those which 


with the construction and operation of the visual organs 


Light has two physical qualities, intensity, or brightness, and 
color. 
Sunlight is made up of all the colors of the rainbow, which 


form the solar spectrum. All glowing solids give a light having 


a similar spectrum which is a continuous band of colors. Glowing 
gases give a line spectrum, i.e., a spectrum consisting of lines of 
color separated by lines or bands of darkness 

The spectrum of a light can be produced by passing it through 


glass prisms, which separate the colors 


Intensity is measurable. The unit is the candle-power, which 
is the intensity of light given out by a standard candle (now 


actually a standardized electric lamp) in a horizontal direction 


Intensity of light varies inversely as the square of the distance 


from the source. 


Illumination is the result of light falling on a surface It has 


the quality of intensity, which varies inversely as the square of 
the distance of the surface from the light source, and is measured 


in foot-candles. 
The foot-candle is the intensity of illumination on a surface one 
toot 
Light falling upon a surface is partly reflected and partly ab- 


percentage of reflected light is the 


from a standard candle 


eorbed The coefficient ot 


reflection of the surface 
Reflection 


irregular 


is of two kinds, specular, or regular, and diffuse, or 
Specular reflection produces images of objects and 


gives shine or gloss to surfaces. Diffuse reflection gives surfaces 
a mat or dead finish. 

Surface brightness is the intensity of light emitted by'a surface. 
It is measured by the lambert, which is the brightness of a surface 
of one square foot which emits light of 2 c.-p. The mille-lambert 
is .0O1 of this unit. 

The physical efficiency of a lighting system is the amount of 
light received on an imaginary plane 30 inches from the floor, 
divided by the number of watts used in generating the light, and 
is thus expressed in lumens per watt. 

Electric lamps are of two classes: arc and filament lamps, which 
give a continuous spectrum, and vapor lamps, which give a line 
spectrum. 

Accessories in the form of globes and reflectors are used with 
lamps to modify the distribution of light. 

In the next article we will discuss the elements of vision; that 
is, the construction and operation of the eye. 


UNITED STATES IMPORT DUTIES ON RUBBER GOODS 


The following list has been taken from a schedule prepared by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce solely for statis- 
tical purposes. This schedule will not be deemed authority for 
leciding, in doubttul cases, the rate of duty properly chargeable 


ipon any imported article named therein. 


Class Tariff Unit of Rate of 
No. Paragraph Qyality Duty 
CRUDE RUBBER, ETC. 

0.011 Wild rubber pound Free 
0.0 *lantation rubber pound Free 
0.031 13 Guayulk sees pound Free 
0,041 Jelutong (Pontianak) pound Free 
0,051 ~ Balata ..... pound Free 
0,061 502 Gutta percha pound Free 
1,311 ? 36 Crude chicle weseee is aoa a acne pound $0.15 
wean =f Chicle, refined, dried, stained pound $0.20 
SCRAP AND RECLAIMED RUBBER 
0,111 lee Reclaimed rubber pound Free 
0,121 f Scrap or refuse . pound Free 
RUBBER SUBETITUTES 

11 395 Crude .. — pound 10% 
0,21 j Advanced Py manufacutre pound 15% 
RUBBER MANUFACTURES 
20,401 } 368 Druggists’ sundries .........0+.. pound 15% 
20,671 § 368 Rubber tires and tubes... “ — number 10% 

20,911 262 Belting of cotton or other vegetable 
fiber and rubber... ....... ‘ pound 15% 
> OC . i 
ae / l 36g Other manufactures of rubber pound 10% 
¥,779 3 Of gutta percha.......... pound 10% 
20,999 369 Of vulcanized or hard rubber pound 25% 
MANUFACTURES CONTAINING RUBBER 
1,425 ) Garters, suspenders, braces of cotton.. «umber 25% 
1.426 }262 Tire fabrics of cctton............+.. square yard 25% 
3,995 | Garters, tire fabrics, suspenders, braces, 
made of vegetable fibers and rubber. yard 25% 
6,991 292 Webhings, suspender braces, of wool 
and rubber 060: tgs Cen sR ECCS. pound 35% 
7,315 316 The same, of silk and rubber.... pound 45% 
RUBBER AND OTHER WATERPROOFED CLOTH 
61 254 Cotton or other vegetable fiber and 
rubber seecceces pie ioe ere bia Meet square yard 25% 
162 > 2 Se OR ere ee square yard 45% 
163 ot? i en Ch. .. +. se wencdenceekee square vard 35% 
164 308 Mohair, chief valve square yard 40% 
WATERPROOF CLOTHING 
181 256 Cotton or other vegetable fiber and 
rubber ...... ee — : , pound 30% 
9,182 317 Silk, chief valve... pound 50% 
39,183 291 Wool, chief value pound 35% 
> 184 308 Mohair, chief value. on epee pound 40% 
39,185 278 Flax, hemp or ramie and rubber..... pound 25 %e 
60,294 114 Insulated wire ..... soe sees 0% pound 15% 
60,898 124 Card clothing, not attached to carding 
machines or parts of, manufactured 
with plated wire with rubber-face 
cloth 64csnnateabeate .square foot 35% 
61,394 138 Rivets, studs, for non-skid automobile 
tires Re er te ee ee peoand 20% 
93,192 15 Fountain pens oie ae wae dee a gross 25% 
94.213 368 Golf, tennis, foot basket and baseballs, 
GRIMY CF FWBOEE. 0000 -coscescsccecs pound 10% 
94,314 369 The same, chiefly of vulcanized rubber. pound 25% 
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A Ten-Year Financial Survey of the Rubber Industry 


By Richard Hoadley Tingley 


OMPARED with other “big business” in the essential commodi- 
C ties, wool, cotton, iron, the grains, etc., the rubber industry 
is but an infant in point of age, yet its lusty growth during 
the past few years has been so phenomenal and has placed it, 
young as it is, in such a premier commercial position, that a 
brief review of its wonderful strides into prominence will not be 
out of place. Escaping, up to now, most of the maladies to which 
children are usually subject, it is suffering at the moment with 
its first disorder. As in most children’s diseases, however, the 
patient is considered to be in no danger and is expected soon to 
be up and about as usual—hbetter than before. 

There are hundreds of rubber manufacturing companies, large 
and small, that make every conceivable thing from that raw 
product, from buttons and “human shock absorbers” to the big 
tire casings and inner tubes. It takes many factories to use up 
the two hundred odd thousand tons of crude rubber that annually 
comes into this country. To enumerate all the important rubber 
manufacturers and to give an account of their doings is too 
much to be contained in a magazine review. Out of the hundreds, 
however, I have selected ten, whose financial operations I shall 
review, and out of the ten, there are six of the largest to which 
special attention will be paid in order to bring out, in graphic 
form, some of the big figures that are involved in the industry. 
These six are the United States Rubber Co., the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., The B. F. Goodrich Co., Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Co., The Fisk Rubber Co., and the Ajax Rubber Co., Inc. 

Regarding the history of what these six have been doing, I 
shall say nothing but what is contained in the financial graph 
herewith. Regarding the other four, the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Hood Rubber Co., The Miller Rubber Co., and The McGraw 
Tire & Rubber Co., 1 shall tabulate some of the leading financial 
figures bearing on each. 

In what follows I wish to draw particular attention to the fact 
that no attempt has been made, except in the graphs where price 
ranges have been brought nearly to date (December, 1920), to 
display any of the 1920 figures of capital, earnings, balances, etc. 

FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 

This company was incorporated in Ohio in 1910, taking over a 
company of the same name which dates back to a West Virginia 
incorporation of 1900. In addition to rubber products, it manu- 
factures steel rims for tires, with plants at Akron and Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada. Table A speaks for itself. The company has 


no funded debt 
TABLE A 
FIRESTONE 
Stock Outstanding 





Net Dividends Operating " Ist 6% 2d 7% 5 % 
Income Paid Surplus Preferred Preferred Common 
1920 ocpieee on genes .++++++ $10,000,000 $10,000,000 $3,500,000 
1919 $9,307.000 $2,597,009 $6,709,000 10,000,000 10,000,000 3,500,000 
1918 6,520,000 2,610,000 3,910,000 8,500,000 eee: id 3,500,000 
1917 5,051,000 1,735,000 3,316,000 8,500,000 3,500,000 
rABLE PB 
FIRESTONE 
Price Range 
6% Preferred Common 
High Low High Low 
1920 991 200 ie 
191° ue 101 97 205 140 
1918 —— 101 93% 150 8934 
> eee Le 108 7% 97 150% 97 
1916 aiuidia .». 107% 107 155 132 


HOOD RUBBER CO. 

Incorperated under the laws of Massachusetts in 1896, this 
company manufactures rubber boots, shoes and tires at its plant 
at Watertown, Massachusetts. It is said to be the largest inde- 
pendent rubber footwear company in the country, having a daily 


The company publishes: no income and 
Table C 


capacity of 75,000 pairs. 


expense sheet, and has no funded debt. will show its 


financial position. 
TABLE ( 
Hoop 


Common 7% Preferred 


Gross 


Sales Stecl Stock Assets Surplus 
1919 .......$22,969,000 $3,000,000 $5,000,000 $16,067,000 $2,864,000 
DO savedee 22,341,000 3,000,000 4,000,000 15,046,000 2,660,000 
1917 18,573,000 3,000,000 4,000,000 13,748,000 2,312,000 
., LOTT 11,662,000 2,500,000 2,750,000 8,607,000 1,077,000 
| eee 9,084,000 2,000,000 2,500,000 7,355,000 1,275,000 


been regularly paid on the pre- 


stock has been.on a 12 


The 7 per cent dividends have 


ferred stock since 1908 The common 


per cent basis. 

On October 27, 1920, the directors voted to change the existing 
common stock into an issue of 100,000 shares of no par value. 
The exchange has been made on the basis of two new shares 


for every one ($100) share held of the old stock. 


THE MILLER RUBBER CO. 

Incorporated in Ohio in 1906, this company owns The Miller 
Rubber Company of New York and of California. It has a 
capital stock outstanding of $10,000,000 in Ist preferred and 
$5,060,500 in common. Par value of shares, $100. In February, 
1920, the authorized capital was increased from $20,000,000 to 
$60,000,000, of which $40,000,000 is to be 8 per cent cumulative 
preferred, par $100, and $20,000,000 common stock, par $10. 


There is no funded debt. 


TABLE D 
MILLER 
Dividends Operating 
Net Earnings Paid Surplus 
1919.. $2,904,000 $710,651 $932,896 
1918 1,650,000 528,243 214,660 
SPOT cee étas 1,355,000 417,921 413,351 
TABLE E 
MILLER 
First Preferred Second Preferred Common 
= owe = om a man —_—e—— 
High Low High Low High Low 
1919 111 99% 107 102 227 145 
1918. 10 ”) ie — 160 99% 
sg Pe 107 95 262% 112 
1916 112 10134 268% 241% 
1915 1j3! 1] 279% 193 


THE McGRAW TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
This company was incorporated in April, 1913, in Ohio. Its 
plant at East Palestine, Ohio, has a capacity of 5,000 tires and 
5,000 inner tubes a day. 


TABLE F 
McGraw 
Capital Stock Balance 
——H. ——— Sheet 

Net Profits 7% Preferred Common Assets Surplus 
191! $380,393 $2,500,000 $496,540 $6,362,000 $1,621,000 
1918 165,131 870,000 1,300,000 4,970,000 495,000 
1917 726,832 1,000,000 1,333,333 5,246,000 601,000 
1916 255,442 1,000,000 1,333,333 4,852,000 261,000 
1915 312,306 500,000 Fane (kd tuctise 8 =— tae eus 


There is no funded debt on the property; 7 per cent dividends 
have been regularly paid on the preferred stock. On the com- 
mon stock, whose par value was formerly $100, 12 per cent divi- 
dends have been paid through 1919. In 1920, the common stock 
issue was changed to 100,000 shares, no par value, and an initial 
dividend was paid on this stock March 1, 1920, amounting to 75 
cents a share. 

SUMMARY 

The foregoing discloses some big figures that did not exist 
before. It discloses, for the year 1919, total assets amounting to 
$822 820,000 and a net working capital of $333,894,000. It tells 
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FINANCIAL STANDING OF TEN OF THE LARGEST RUBBER COMPANIES, AS OF 1919 


TABLE 
Assets Capital Stock Out 
United States Rubber Co............... $319,534,000 $135,032,000 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co........ 120,276,000 57,429,000 
Ee Ge MED Gn ceeene seeder 175, 716,000 97,812,000 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 23,796,000 14,459,000 
The Fisk Rubber Company............. $3,389,000 30,264,000 
Ajax Rubber Company, Inc.... 15,650,000 10,000 ‘000 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co... 73,753,000 23,500,000 
Hood Rubber Company..... 16,067,000 8,000,000 
The Miller Rubber Co. ...00-cccccccss. 18,287,000 15,061,000 
The McGraw Tire & Rubber Co........ 6,362,000 2,996,000 


* Totals - $822,830,000 $394.553,000 


G 
Year's 
Net Operating 
Working Capital 





TABLE H 


STATISTICS OF THE RUBBER 


Common Par Ann, 

Company Stock Value Div. 

Bie DUNO Co, Bbc cccccccccvcscves $10,000,000 $50 $6.00 
The Fisk Rubber a 12,254,000 25 3.00 
The B. F. Gocdrich Rubber Co. see 600,000 sh. No par 6.00 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 20,755,000 100 10.00 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co.... 5,361,978 25 *4.00 
Lee Tire & Rubber Co...... 150,000 sh No par 2.00 
United States Rubber Co....... 81,000,000 100 8.00 





tNot reported. 

tBefore taxes, but after deduction of preferred « 

*Plus stock dividends of 3 per cent quarterly. 
Compiled by M. S. Wolfe & Co., New York City 


lividends. 


the story of a dividend disbursement of $24,488,000 in that year 
on a capital outstanding of $394,553,000, or an average of more 
than 6 per cent. on all classes of stock. It tells the story of a 
net income and an operating surplus amounting to $79,679,000 
and $55,070,000, respectively. 

The operations of these ten companies for the year 1919 are 
summarized in table G.: 

Illustrating the value of the common stock of the rubber com- 
panies whose shares are most active in the market, 1 introduce 
the above table H, which relates to conditions as they 


1920. 


existed 


in November, 
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Dividends Paid Net Income Surplus 
$7,140,000 $134,903,000 $17,730,000 $10,570,000 
5,303,000 54,795,000 23,277,000 17,973,000 
4,647,000 55,951,000 17,304,000 12,655,000 
1,117,000 11,555,000 3,236,000 2,120,000 
1 055,000 18,569,000 3,994,00 2,939,000 
1,032,000 8,352,000 , 2,201,000 1,168,000 
2,598,000 33,791,000 9,307,000 6,709,000 
710,000 6,252,000 iosees-  vwienene 
711,000 6,251,000 2,250,000 933,000 
175,000 3,475,000 Seer 00 —CW Bw’ 
324,488 000 $333.2 4.000 $79,679,000 $55,070,000 
Issues, NoveEMBER, 1920 
Earn 
Invest i ings 
Price ment High Low High Low Assets First 
Nov. 13 Yield 1919 1919 1920 1920 per Sh 6 Mos. 
$32 18.8 113 66 8354 38% 51.00 $7.64 
15% 20.0 55 39% 48 19% 16.00 
44% 13.3 93¥% 56% 86354 48 $6.33 12.66 
44! 14.6 430 127 415 103 261.00 
39% 10.3 164 68 152 50% 58.00 +7.43 
19 10.1 40 21 3854 18% 30.17 3.49 
64% 12.3 139! 173 1433 74% 182.00 13.79 
SELLING SAFETY IN THE FACTORY 
Methods of furthering the Safety First movement by “selling 


safety” to every member of a manufacturing concern were aptly 
described by H. T. Martin, manager of the Health and Safety 
Department of The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Massachu- 
setts, in a paper read before the Rubber Division of the Ninth 
Annual Safety Congress held last September in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. One of the best mediums, for safety propa- 
ganda was the factory house organ when made really interesting. 
often more impressed than the operative, gen- 
Moving 


he found, 
Readers at home, 
erally pressed the caution-first articles on his attention. 
pictures of safe and unsafe ways of working have been used with 
Safety first meetings of workers, with 
are also helpful in arousing 


success by larger concerns. 
some “good time” features 
interest and lessening accidents. 

Cumbersome general rule books. often confuse a new operative, 
grasp a few simple, concise department 
rules such as a foreman might outline, subject to approval of the 
Safety Department. A No-Accident Day is also featured in some 
big shops, the date being well advertised and scoreboards being 
provided for all departments. On such days no accident counts 
unless it results in loss of time. Some inducement is given for 
the best score in safety contests. Sometimes the workers them- 
selves stake small amounts in a pool to be given the winning 
department for a picnic or theatre party, the shop sometimes add- 
ing to the stake to show interest. It is found advisable often to 
induce workmen to take an active part in the accident prevention 
program by putting the more intelligent on inspection committees. 

The victim of a shop accident is often a most effective safety 
first medium. The factory doctor, safety man, compensation in- 
surance man and nurses can help to make an injured man return- 
ing to work a very effective safety salesman. A court of inquiry 
on all serious accidents, conducted by the factory manager, usually 
puts foremen on their mettle and they see to it, if possible, that 
worker harmed while in their charge. To deeply 
Martin says, instructions should be given 


added, 


when he would readily 


no is badly 


impress workers, Mr. 


briefly and often. 


THe NETHERLANDS EAst INDIES PROPER COMPRISE THE ISLANDS 
of Java and Madura (Madoera); other Netherlands possessions 
in the Malay Archipelago, including parts of Borneo, 
grouped generally as outlying possessions, 


etc., are 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


THE ACTION OF LIGHT ON RUBBER 
N this paper the author, B. D. Porritt, cites many observa- 
tions and investigations of the prejudicial effects of light on 


technically kno is “perishing,” with the 


ibber wi eginning 
ybservations of Thomas Hancock, nearly 100 years ago, who 
found that by blackening the surface of the rubber, deterioration 


could be prevented. Similarly the deleterious effect on the rub- 


ber prooling of certain dressings present in the dyed fabrics, pre- 

imably metallic mordants, was remarked by him, as also was 
the fact that the non-caoutchouc constituents of the rubber exer- 
cised a marked pretective effe 


DETERIORATION OF BALLOON FABRICS 


Many eminent chemists have studied at many different angles 


the subject of perishing of rubber, one of the practical aspects 
fabrics. 

types of protection been found to give satisfactory 
One involves the employment of small proportions of 
litharge and other ingredients in the proofing mixture and prob- 


being the deterioration of balloon 


Two have 


results 


formation in the rubber of lead sul 
Che other, which has been termed the 


ably depends mainly on the 
phide in a colloidal form 


“molecular process,” involves the selective absorption 


a suitable colored organic compound 


protection 
of the ultra-violet light by 
actually dissolved in the rubber. 

By the use of either of these two methods, especially if com- 
bined with some of the earlier protective processes, it is probable 
that at present the determining factor for the life of a balloon 
envelope in the tropics is the durability of the textile rather than 
t the 


rubber. 


MASTICATION AND SUSCEPTIBILITY OF RUBBER TO LIGHT 
With a view to determining whether the changes produced by 
the process of mastication have any effect on the susceptibility 
of raw rubber to light, a range of samples was obtained through- 
solutions were prepared and 
The re- 


out the operation, and from thes 
exposed, the viscosities being determined at intervals. 
sults would suggest that the physical changes produced in rubber 
by mastication are not necessarily the same as the initial effects 
arising from the exposure to light and air, and that the stability 
to light may increase rather than diminish with the severity of 
the 
prone to 


though this is at variance with results of 


that 


the treatment, 
We be ff 


dation 


who found overmilled rubber was Oxi- 


SOLARIZATION AND USE OF ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS FOR VULCANIZING 
SOLUTIONS 


lt is desirable to draw attention to the fact that the action of 
light and air on rubber is not always associated with ill effects 
In the early days of the industry, exposure to sunlight, a process 


produce a 


termed “solarization,” was frequently employed to 
type of surface vulcanization 

\ comparatively recent development of this old process in- 
vol the use of light sources rich in ultra-violet’ for the pro- 
luction of “solutions” of vulcanized rubber. Under the influence 
of a quartz mercury vapor lamp, a solution of rubber and sul- 
phur undoubtedly sets to a stable “gel,” accompanied by the 
ombination of a small proportion of the sulphur 

Under ordinary daylight conditions it is found, however, that 


the addition of sulphur to a rubber solution, if anything, ac- 
celerates the rate of viscosity diminution, and it was consequently 


thought of interest to see whether the removal of oxygen would 


Toint meeting of Faraday Society and the Physical Society of London, 

4920 Published in The India-Rubber Journal, December 4, 1920, page 21 
Helbronner and Bernstein, Le Caoutchouc et la Gutta-Percha, 1915, 
27°" 


enable the sulphur to respond to the more feeble incident radia- 
tion. An experiment in this direction did not, however, produce 
the anticipated result, those solutions to which crystalline sulphur 
had been added showed no apparent change after several months’ 
exposure, while the blank sample containing rubber only, after 
a few days suddenly set to a “gel” without any obvious prelimi- 
nary increase in viscosity. This gel on exposure was found to 
be rapidly transformed to a liquid. 
PROJECTED NEW VISCOMETER 

It is hoped shortly to design a viscometer which will enable 
these peculiar to be studied more thoroughly, using 
specially purified materials in view of the marked effects pro- 
duced by traces of acid, and to verify Van Rossem’s statement 
that, even in the absence of air, the action of light results in a 
reduction of the viscosity of rubber solutions. 

While it would appear likely that the presence of air is not 
favorable to the light vulcanization effect, it must be noted that 
in the nascent condition oxygen is itself capable of producing a 
similar result, since organic peroxides which have recently been 
put forward as vulcanizing agents’ have been proved in a measure 


changes 


to function as such. 
AN IMPORTANT EFFECT 

It may be of interest to draw attention to the important, but 
generally unrecognized effect which is produced in the vulcaniza- 
tion of rubber by the agency of sulphur and heat when this process 
is carried out in the presence of air. Goodyear’s discovery of 
this remarkable transformation was due to the accidental heating 
of a piece of rubber containing sulphur and white lead. Han- 
cock, when independently endeavoring to obtain the same result, 
secured no success by heating samples containing rubber and 
sulphur alone and ultimately discovered that to effect the change 
desired it was necessary to immerse the rubber in molten sulphur. 

Technical experience has confirmed these early observations 
and proved that with sulphur only the absence of air is necessary 
to insure vulcanization, while to secure satisfactory results by 
the “dry heat” process, the use of a positive catalyst such as 
litharge, in addition to sulphur, is indispensable. 

OXIDATION IN ABSENCE OF LIGHT 

Comparatively little is known regarding the mechanism of the 
changes which take place during the perishing of vulcanized rub- 
ber, beyond the fact that the final products resemble those of raw 
rubber in properties and composition; that oxidation takes place 
in the absence of light if the material has been overvulcanized 
and is probably promoted by the presence of various catalysts 

Recent work, however, has shown that marked alterations take 
place on aging in the tensile properties of overvulcanized rubber 
prior to oxidation setting in,* and it is possible that in this pre- 
liminary physical change oxygen is again functioning as a catalyst 

a suggestion which is now under investigation. 


WHICH LIGHT AND OXYGEN OPERATE TO PRODUCE 
CHANGES 


WAYS IN 


1. Under ordinary conditions the action of light and oxygen 
would appear to take place in two stages, the first being an altera- 
tion in the state of molecular aggregation during which oxygen 
functions mainly as a catalyst and the second a series of chemical 
reactions in which the active participation of oxygen is promoted 
by the formation of an autocatalyst, probably a peroxide. 

2. The development of the former alteration, which constitutes 
“tackiness,” is probably further promoted or retarded by other 


‘I. I. Ostromyslenski, Journal of the Russian Physico-Chemical Society, 
1915, 47, 1453-61, and The India Rubber World, November 1, 1916, 65 
*Annual Report on the Frogress of Applied Chemistry, 1919, page 338. 
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catalysts, while the final transformation into resinous compounds 
of indefinite composition, known as perishing, is possibly effected 
by an entirely different set of activating and inhibiting agents. 

3. Though the reduction in the solution viscosity which char- 
acterizes the first effects of light and oxygen on rubber can be 
reproduced by the application of either heat or mechanical work- 
ing in the cold, it is doubtful whether the changes thereby pro- 
duced in the rubber are in other respects analogous. 

4. In the presence of sulphur and under the influence of a light 
source rich in ultra-violet, in place of depolymerization, a change 
resembling vulcanization is induced. 

5. in the absence of air, tackiness will not develop in the 
solid as a result of exposure to daylight, while a benzene-rubber 
solution under similar conditions sets to a gel which liquifies on 
reexposure to air. 

6. In the absence of actinic light, rubber, either solid or in 
solution, undergoes no reduction in viscosity as a result of ex- 
posure to air, but if previously submitted to a limited amount 
of mastication tends to regain its initial properties. This change 
is, however, partially inhibited by oxygen. 

7. The efficiency of sulphur as a vulcanization agent, unless 
supplemented by the presence of an appropriate accelerator, is neu- 
tralized by the presence of oxygen. 

8. Under certain conditions oxygen would appear capable of 
assuming the function of a vulcanizing agent. 

In considering the foregoing summary of the work in connec- 
tion with the changes resulting from the action of oxygen and 
light on rubber, it will be well to remember that the little which 
is known is either related to chemical properties or else to one 
physical characteristic, namely, viscosity. 


CARBON BLACK INDUSTRY IN LOUISIANA! 

The natural gas fields of Louisiana are considered the greatest 
gas fields in the United States. The principal gas areas are 
located in Caddo, Bossier, Cuachita and Morehouse parishes 
extending across the northern border of the state and in Terre- 
bonne parish on the Gulf Coast. The latter has wells yielding 
the largest volume, some of them having been estimated at a 
volume of 90,000,000 cubic feet per day. The Cuachita-More- 
house field, approximately 30 miles long and 18 to 20 miles wide, 
is unquestionably the greatest gas field known, with wells ranging 
from 4,000,000 to 40,000,000 cubic feet daily capacity. 

The protection of this great natural gas asset with its enor- 
mous unknown reserve has become a most serious problem. 
Natural gas is recognized as a public asset which can yield 
greater benefit to a larger number of people when utilized for 
domestic consumption than in any other way. It is questionable, 
therefore, if the public guardians of such resources should permit 
the use of natural gas for manufacturing purposes which mean 
little in a direct way to the community or the state, as, for ex- 
ample, its use for the manufacture of carbon black. 


CARBON BLACK PLANTS 

There are possibly ten plants in the state now making car- 
bon black from natural gas. They are consuming 70,000,000 
cubic feet of gas per day. Unless some check is applied there 
will be 20 of these plants within another year, which will con- 
sume 140,000,000 to 150,000,000 cubic feet of gas per day. At this 
rate the entire supply of natural gas would be used for the manu- 
facture of carbon black probably within a few years, whereas 
the economic distribution of this gas throughout the state would 
result in untold benefit to hundreds of thousands of citizens for a 
long period of time. 

It is not the purpose of the state to hoard the natural gas sup- 
ply, and where found in isolated localities it is willing to permit 


1Address of Hon. M. L. Alexander, Commissioner of Conservation of 
Louisiana, before the American Institute of Chemical Engineers, December, 
1920, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


its use for other than domestic consumption. It is the purpose 
of the state, however, to conserve the gas and to make it of eco- 
nomic value to its people. 

The state is now requiring all carbon plants using natural gas. 
to extract. its gasoline content before burning the gas for carbon. 
All carbon companies are required to secure a permit from the 
state before erecting their plants. These permits are to be re- 
newed every twelve months; renewal is dependent upon the supply 


of gas. 





METHODS OF ANALYSIS 
CHEMICAL EXAMINATION OF ANTIMONY SULPHIDES’ 
A vAN RosseM AND P. DEKKER have investigated the methods 
* proposed by Weber and Sweet,* and Repony* for the anal- 
ysis of antimony sulphide as regards (1) degree of acidity; (2) 
sulphur; (3) moisture and water of crystallization; (4) 
calcium sulphate; (5) They express their conclu- 


free 
adulterations. 
sions as follows: 

Determining the percentage of free sulphur in antimony sul- 
phide by extraction methods with organic solvents (carbon bi- 
sulphide and acetone) is impracticable, as antimony pentasulphide 
is decomposed by the solvents, free sulphide being liberated. 

A method has been devised for determining free sulphur in an 
indirect way. This can be used on the condition that little or no 
trisulphide is present. 

C. O. Weber’s method by dissolving antimony pentasulphide in 
strong ammonia was extensively tested. It was found that this 
method can be used only when (a) trisulphide is absent, (b) 
dissolving the pentasulphide in ammonia of the smallest possible 
concentration. 

The methods of Weber-Sweet and Repony for determining 
maisture and water of crystallization, calcium sulphate and im- 
purities were revised. 

INDIRECT DETERMINATION OF FREE SULPHUR 

One grain of antimony sulphide is boiled with 25 cc. of strong 
hydrochloric acid (specific gravity 1.18) for about ten minutes, 
then diluted with water and the insoluble part filtered off on a 
Gooch filter. Should the addition of water produce a white 
precipitate add a little more hydrochloric acid. The crucible is 
washed with hydrochloric acid, then with water, and dried at 90 
degrees C. The sulphur present is extracted with carbon bisul- 


phide and weighed. 
WATER OF CRYSTALLIZATION OF CALCIUM SULPHATE 


Heating at 120 degrees C. expels only three-quarters of the 
water of crystallization of calcium sulphate. It can be fully ex- 
pelled only by heating at 300 degrees C. 


ADULTERATIONS IN ANTIMONY SULPHIDE 


Different investigators determine possible adulterations by 
treating the antimony pentasulphide with caustic potash or soda 
solution causing such impurities as kaolin, iron oxide, etc., to 
remain behind. For example, after extraction with carbon bi- 
sulphide and water, Repony dissolves the remaining part in ten 
per cent caustic soda solution on the water bath. At the Institute 
five samples were tested in this way. Thus it appeared that when 
the heating on the water bath was prolonged, the quantity of in- 
soluble material became greater, due to the fact on dissolving 
antimony pentasulphide in caustic soda solution, insoluble sodium 
antimoniate is formed 

The insoluble part of the five samples referred to was yellowish 
white, and was entirely soluble in hydrochloric acid, which proved 
that none of the samples tested contained adulterations insoluble 
in acid. In order to state the rature of the adulterations analysis 


of the part insoluble in caustic soda solution is necessary. 





1 Special communication of the Netherland Government Institute, Delft, 
to The India-Rubber Journal, October 30, 1920 
2Le Caoutchoue et la Gutta-Percha, 15, 9468 (1918). 


* Tue Inpta Rupper Wortp, April 1, 1919, page 360 
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AGING OF VULCANIZED PLANTATION RUBBER 


—__—= 


TT FOLLOWING is quoted from a report by Dr. H. P. Stevens,’ 


[he investigation was supplemental to a former one carried 
out with the usual rubber and sulphur mixing containing ten per 
ent of sulphur because it was desired to ascertain how far the re 
sults thus obtained hold good for mixings containing other in- 
gredients of technical importance lor this purpose a series of 
progressive cures was made with a mixing consisting of 60 parts 
of rubber, three parts of sulphur, and 37 parts of zinc oxide. The 
tests were carried ut with three different types of raw rubber, 
namely: (1) plantation pale crepe, (2) plantation smoked sheet, 
and (3) fine hard Para as a control. The vulcanized specimens 
were subjected to physical tests at intervals over a long period, 
and the percentage of mbined sulphur was determined shortly 
after vulcanizing and again after an aging period of three and 
one-half years Che leanized specimens were preserved in a 
dark cupboard, but were not otherwise protected from atmos- 
pheric agencies 

In previous reports it was shown that a rubber vulcanized 
with ten per cent of sulphur, with no other ingredients, is ap- 
proximately stable when preserved under ordinary atmospheric 
conditions for two or three years, provided that the coefficient 
does not exceed three unit Under these conditions the break- 


ing strain improves over a period and then gradually decreases, 
but only very slowly. The vulcanized rubber may therefore be 
regarded as aging satisfactorily from a technical standpoint. 
The present results show that the figure for the safe limit of 
the coefficient must be revised in the case of rubber compounded 
with five per cent of sulphur and a filler. In this case the rubber 
with a coefficient of three units shows fairly rapid deterioration 
on prolonged aging After one year the rubber with this co- 
efficient has reached the maximum breaking strain and has fallen 
again to approximately its original value. During the second 


year the rubber loses about 30 per cent of its original value, 


ifter which the breaking strain decreases more slowly and the 
curve tends more to the horizontal. The approximately stable 
specimens are those cured to give a coefficient of two or a little 
higher, certainly not higher than 2.5 units 

In this connection it may be noted that a cure giving a co 
efficient of thr wr therea ts for the rubber compound with 
ten per cent of sulphur will give a coefficient of about two units 
for the rubber compound with five per cent of sulphur and filler. 
It may be that the period and temperature employed in vul- 
canizing are factors affecting the stability of the vulcanized 
product. Further experiments are required before any definite 
conclusions can be reached 

Comparing the three type f rubber, smoked sheet and fine 
hard Pard give curves more similar in appearance to each other 
than to pale crépe. The loss in tensile strength of the aged sam 
ples of the latter is more pronounced than with either smoked 
sheet or fine hard Para. With this type of mixing, smoked sheet 
shows up particularly favorably as compared with pale crépe, 


und confirms the general impression obtained from previous ex- 
periments in which mixings containing zinc oxide were compared 
with the usual rubber sulphur mix. The latter type of mix, 
ilthough suitable for general purposes, cannot be taken as uni- 
versally representative of all types of mixings. It is not merely 
a matter of dilution with inert constituents and resulting diminu- 
tion of effect. It has been found, for instance, that zinc oxide, 
ordinarily regarded as an inert mineral, has nevertheless th« 
power of activating certain organic accelerators in a remarkable 
degree. It is, therefore, not surprising that zinc oxide should 
bring out differences between smoked sheet and pale crépe which 
are not apparent when tests are made on mixings containing 
rubber and sulphur only 


1The Bulletin of the Rubber Growers’ Association, Tuly, 1920, Volume 
2, No. 4, Page 27 








TREATMENT OF CRUDE RUBBER WITH STEAM 

The treatment of crude rubber with live steam’ is claimed to 
provide a convenient process for eliminating the variations in the 
physical condition of raw rubber as received from the plantations 
as well as a convenient method of drying rubber. 

According to the invention the raw rubber to be treated may 
be placed in a suitable container provided with means for the 
exhaustion of air and the introduction of steam. The steam 
pressure used varies according to the duration of the treatment, 
from 10 to 15 pounds per square inch for seven hours, to 60 
pounds per square inch for three hours. For any particular lot 
of rubber the best results are obtained by taking viscosity tests 
from a sample. 

VISCOSITY TEST 

The viscosity test above mentioned may be made with one per 
cent of rubber in benzol in the following manner: 

A sample of the steam-heated rubber is dried in a suitable oven 
at 100 degrees F. It is then cut in small pieces and shaken in a 
flask at intervals until the rubber has completely dissolved. It is 
then allowed to settle and the solution carefully decanted into a 
viscometer of the Ostwald type. The test is conducted in a water 
bath thermostatically controlled 

PURE ANTIMONY PENTASULPHIDE 

Most grades of antimony pantasulphide contain calcium 
sulphate in proportions ranging from 30 to 55 per cent. Some rub- 
ber goods manufacturers object to the presence of calcium sulphate, 
owing to its water of crystalization, and nearly all recognize its 
defect as a filler on account of the relatively large size of its 
particles. The Rare Metal Products Co. Belleville, New Jersey, 
has developed a pure pentasulphide of antimony, free from adul- 
teration, and containing 16 per cent free sulphur. It is claimed 
that this material will produce a handsome red tube of fine texture 
at a cost lower than when the adulterated product is used. 





THE REDUCTION PRODUCTS OF PARANITRANILINE RED AS 
VULCANIZATION ACCELERATORS 
By André Dubose 

When paranitraniline is treated with nitrate of soda in the 
presence of hydrochloric acid, a diazo combination is obtained 
which with a solution of @-naphtolate of soda generates para- 
nitrobenzene-azo-8-naphtol or paranitraniline red, the formula of 
which may be written thus: 

OH 
CoH. < > N CsH,NO, 
N 

This body is well known by dyers and calico printers, who 
cause its formation on the textile direct, by foularding the fabrics 
in a solution of 8-naphtolate of soda, followed, after drying, by 
immersion in a solution of diazoparanitraniline. 

Paranitraniline red under reducing action, particularly of hydro- 
sulphites or of aldehyde sulphoxylates, reduces and divides, form- 
ing two bodies, amincnaphtol and paraphenylene diamine, both of 
which are excellent accelerators. The reaction takes place ac- 
cording to the following equation: 


OH 

CH, < > N— C.H,NO, +. 5 (Na,S,0,. 2CH.O) + 8H,0 = 
N 

Paranitraniline red Sodium aldehyde sulphoxylate 

OH NH, (1) 

10 (NaHSO,) + 10 (CH.O) + CoH, < + CoH, 
NH, NH, (4) 
Aminonaphtol Paraphenylene 
diamine 


Thus by the action of hydrosulphites two powerful accelerators 
can easily be obtained from a well-known coloring matter and 
this method is general for all combinations of naphtolates with 
diazoted amines 


British patent No. 150,043. 
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CHEMICAL PATENTS 
THE UNITED STATES 
Cea FOR SEALING PUNCTURES IN PNEUMATIC TIRES, 
consisting of ground wood, comminuted mica, soapstone and 
water—Nelson O. Selby, Middletown, Ohio. United States 
patent No. 1,363,438. 

VULCANIZED RuBBER CONSISTING BEFORE VULCANIZATION OF A 
mixture of rubber, inert matter, selenium, and an accelerator 
of the aromatic series—Charles R. Boggs, Arlington Heights, 
Massachusetts, assignor to Simplex Wire & Cable Co. United 
States patent No. 1,364,055. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 

PLastic COMPOSITIONS SUITABLE FOR USE AS SUBSTITUTES FOR 
india rubber, artificial leather, insulation, paints, varnishes and 
cements are obtained by mixing alkyl, aryl or aralkyl ethers of 
cellulose, starch, dextrine or other carbohydrates, or of their 
derivatives or conversion products, with the viscous oily liquids 
obtained when acetylene reacts in the presence of aluminum 
chloride with the hydrocarbons occurring in tar oils and pos- 
sessing a boiling point above 140 degrees C. Mixing may be 
effected with or without the use of volatile solvents, and to the 
mixture may be added other plastic substances, softening sub- 
stances, dyes, filling materials and pigments——L. Lilienfeld, 1 
Zeltgasse, Vienna, Austria. British patent No. 149,319. 

SynTHETIC RestNous oR ASPHALT-LIKE Bopiges OBTAINED BY 
treating phenols with oxygen under pressure—F. Fischer, 2 Kaiser 
Wilhelm Platz, Mulheim, Germany. British patent No. 149,979. 

SyntTHeTIc Resins. PoLYMERIZED COUMARONE, INDENE, EtTc.— 
The Barrett Co., 17 Battery Place, New York City, U. S. A. 
British patent No. 149,982. 

RupBer SPONGES ARE ForMED so AS TO HAvE LARGE AND SMALL 
pores in different parts of the sponge, either by vulcanizing to- 
gether superimposed layers of two different compounds which 
will yield on vulcanization portions having large-and small pores, 
or layers of the same compound, one part of which has been 
masticated more than the other. A compound which yields small 
pores consists of Para rubber, milk of sulphur, lithopone, crim- 
son sulphide of antimony, or vermilion ceresin wax, pine oil, 
together with ammonium carbonate or amyl acetate. In a com- 
pound for yielding large pores, larger proportions of ammonium 
carbonate or amyl acetate are used. Precipitated chalk and zinc 
oxide are used in place of lithopone, and turpentine may par- 
tially replace pine oil—G. W. Beldam, Boston Lodge, Windmill 
Road, Ealing, London, and A. U. B. Ryall, Glamorgan House, 
Brentford, Middlesex, England. British patent No. 151,084. 

A Composition ror Use INsmwe A PNEUMATIC TIRE TO RENDER 
it self-sealing when punctured, consists of flakes of pliable mate- 
rial, such as mica, rubber, waterproofed fabric, paper, etc., mixed 
with a paste made from finely ground china clay, silica, chalk, 
etc.. and water or other liquid, such as treacle or a 
W. M. Brothers, Clifton Lane, Rudding- 
British patent No. 151,499. 

BE USED TO IMPREG 


alumina, 
solution of glue or gum. 
ton, Nottinghamshire, England. 

ANTI-CORROSIVE COMPOSITION 
nate a cement or concrete layer to form a damp-proof course, 
consists of asphalt dissolved in a volatile solvent, such as benzol 
or petrol, metallic oleates or stearates of calcium, and addition 
of crude rubber, gutta percha and mineral filling materials — 
C. H. Ivinson, 72 Coombe Lane, Wimbledon, and G. S. Roberts, 
74 Earl's Court Road, both in London. British patent No. 151,666. 


WHICH MAY 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
WaATERPROOFED FABRIC AND VULCANIZED ARTICLE.—WILLIAM 
Beach Pratt, Wellesley, Massachusetts, U. S. A. Canadian pat- 
ents Nos 206,483 and 206,484. These relate to the same subject 
matter (Toron) as United States patents Nos. 1,349,909-1,349,914, 
See THe Inpra Rupper Wortp, LXIII, No. 1, 29-30. 


inclusive 





CoaTep Propuct COMPRISING A BACKING OF WovEN Fasric 
already provided with a pyroxylin coating and on top of this a 
coating containing pyroxylin and an adhesive adapted to become 
adherent upon the application of water—The Canadian Fabri- 
koid, Limited, Montreal, Quebec, Canada; assignee of the Du 
Pont Fabrikoid Co., Wilmington, Delaware, assignee of Harry 
J. Hoan, Newburgh, New York, both in U. S. A. Canadian 
patent No. 206,524. 

BALLOON Fasric, MApEe or Two PL iks or SuITaABLE THIN TEX- 
tile materials united by an intermediate gas-tight layer of bird- 
lime which has been thinned by heating to about 180 degrees F. 
and mixing gradually therewith alcohol and to which a solution 
of perchloride of mercury in water has been added in the pro- 
portion of one-tenth per cent by weight of bird-lime before 
thinning —Charles Angus Cleghorn, Brackenside, Woburn Sands, 
County Bedford, England. Canadian patent No. 206,614. 

Tire Fittinc Composition, CONSISTING OF CELLULOID, EIGHT 
ounces; shellac, four ounces; rosin, two ounces; ether, two ounces, 
and alcohol, 20 ounces.—Albert F. French and William I. French, 
assignee of a half interest, both of Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 
Canadian patent No. 206,795. 

LEATHER SUBSTITUTE, CONSISTING OF [MPREGNATING A FrBrous 
material with a mixture of gas tar and linseed oil varnish, 
drying the impregnated material at 100 to 110 degrees C. to 
evaporate the benzol, followed by a period of aging.—Anhydat 
Leder Werke, A. G., assignee of Kurt Haring, both of Hersfeld, 


Germany. Canadian patent No. 206,809. 
GERMANY 
Rupper, GutTTA PercHA, BALATA, Etc., Are IMPROVED AS TO 


their plasticity and adhesiveness by being heated with a rubber 
solvent, such as petroleum naphtha or benzene, phenol, aniline 
or their homologs, the solvent being subsequently removed. The 
products are easily soluble, plastic, adhesive and capable of ab- 
sorbing the usual compounding ingredients—Ungarische Gum- 
miwaren-fabrik, A. G. German patent No. 323,732. 


OTHER CHEMICAL PATENTS 
GERMANY 
PATENTS ISSUED, WITH DATES OF ISSUE 


Method for the prevention of oxida- 
Badische Aniline-und Soda- 


320,741 (February 27, 1918.) 
tion of synthetic rubber products 
fabrik, Ludwigshafen 


N° 


331,031 (December 6, 1917.) Method for making solutions of high 
viscosity out of such artificial rubbers as do not dissolve 
readily in ordinary solvents or whose solutions are not viscous 
enough. hecemuliatenentaiels Akt. Ges., Berlin. 

331,334 (February 15, 1918.) Method for making rubber-iike masses. 


Graf Friedrich de la Rosée, Garmisch-Partenkirchen 


331,943 (December 29, 1917.) Method for making a substitute for hard 
rubber. Ehrlich Gabriel, Frankfurterstrasse 2, Siegen i. w. 

332,305 (March 28, 1918.) Method for the prevention of oxidation of 
synthetic rubber products. Badische Anilin-und Soda-Fabrik, 
Ludwigshafen, 

332,347 (January 16, 1919.) Method for increasing the elasticity of 
synthetic or natural rubber. Farbenfabriken formerly Fried- 
rich Bayer & C everkiisen 

LABORATORY APPARATUS 
LABORATORY VENTILATION 
1S 


[| saa ventilation, especially that of laboratory hoods, 
as important as it is difficult. The use of metal pipes for 
ducts has until recently not proved satisfactory owing to their 
rapid corrosion. Tile pipes, while not subject to corrosion, are 
difficult to erect and connect, and are liable to breakage and always 
unsightly. 

All these difficulties seem to be overcome by the use of special 
ducts consisting of a combination of sheet iron, with a basic pro- 
tection coating of asphalt and treated on the inside with a special 
acid-resisting paint. 


“Crupe RuBBER AND COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS” should be in 


the library of every progressive rubber man. 
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New Machines 


SECTIONAL VULCANIZER AND RETREADER 


NY tire factories and rubber repair shops are acquainted 
Mierici the merits of this machine, which is claimed to be 
suitable for all sorts of work, such as rim cuts, blowouts, 
bead curing and retreading Sand 
or air bags are used with it 
The vulcanizer proper is made 
in a full half circle, with excep 
tionally deep cavity, and the steam 
space extends up the side wall, 
in order that the bead molds can 
be used, and the entire surface 
heated The inside surface of the 
vulcanizer is machined accurately 
to produce a well-shaped tread, 
with a true and smooth surtace 
for the bead mold to rest on On 
either end of the cavity there 1s 
an extra long, air-cooled flang 


prevent marking or marring the 





tires The clamps have extra 

large screws and are very strong 

The greater number~ of these Miuze’s Atz-in-Own 
clamps employed the easier it 1s VULCANIZER 


to get a well-distributed pressur« 
S \ hinged joint permits the placing 


clamps as desired The bead molds 


with the sand or air bag 
or removing ot as many 
are made of cast iron or aluminum, as preferred 

The rigid and well-constructed stand is of angle iron. The 
regular outfit includes e pressure clamps, pressure plate, 
clincher and side-bead molds. When requested, the manufac- 
turer supplies a steam boiler, arranged for gas connection, or 
equipped with an improved type gasoline force feed burner, hav- 
ing an eight-gallon oil tank, hose and necessary valves.—Charles 
E. Miller, Anderson Rubber Works, Anderson, Indiana 


AIR COMPRESSOR FOR GIANT TIRES 

This compressor is especially designed for inflating giant pneu- 
matic tires and other heavy service, and should be of practical 
use in garages, tire and vulcanizing shops, filling stations, etc. 

Each equipment consists of a compressor and motor, automatic 
controller, belt 
tightener and 
belt, substantial- 
y mounted over 
a 30-gallon steel 
air tank. The 
»ther fittings 
are composed of 
a 300-pound 
pressure gage, 
with needle con- 
nection and 
needle valve, 
and 25 feet of 
air hose. The 
tank base is 
made to be 





Gtore Victory Air COMPRESSOR, bolted to the 
floor. All mov- 
ing parts, with the exception of the fly-wheel, are enclosed. There 


are no nuts or detachable parts of any kind to work loose inside 
and cause trouble. Due to the enclosed construction and the 
intake muffler the compressors are claimed to be practically 
noiseless. 





and Appliances 


The smaller size has a %-h.-p. motor and a capacity of 2% 
cubic feet a minute, and a speed of 225 revolutions per minute. 
The tank is guaranteed under a working pressure of 200 pounds. 
The larger size is supplied with a 1-h.-p. motor, having a ca- 
pacity of 4% cubic feet a minute and a speed of 350 r. p. m. 
The guaranteed working pressure of the tank is 250 pounds. 

Where portable units are desired, a truck attachment is fur- 
nished and 16 feet of cord with plug for electric connection. 
This is so arranged that there is perfect stability and freedom 
from vibration when the compressor is in operation. The wheels 
are lowered only when it is necessary to move the apparatus.— 
Globe Manufacturing Company, Battle Creek, Michigan 

TIRE REPAIR VULCANIZER 

This vulcanizer, for which is claimed the saving of time and 
labor in repairing and retreading tire casings, consists of a full 
circle mold with a removable top and a one-piece stationary lower 
section, having specially designed heat chambers in each. The 
heat circulates around 
the entire tire tread and 
through the condenser, 
so that no heat reaches 
the bead. 

The self-contained 
steam generator of three- 
gallon capacity has an 
automatic steam conden- 
ser and a water gage. 
The mold can be operated 
for a week continuously 
without loss of time to 
replenish water and get 
up steam again. The con- 
densing of the water over 
and over again softens it 
and eliminates any cor- 
rosive effect upon the 
condensing chamber. The Harris ONE-OpERATION RETREADER 
improved type of burner 
with which the vulcanizer is equipped is said to have a very low 
fuel consumption. Sixty pounds of steam can be raised in 40 
minutes. 

With this type of mold, sand bags are not used, but air bags are 
substituted. The idea is that in vulcanizing the whole surface in 
one operation there is insured perfect evenness of temperature and 
uniformity of cure. The evenly distributed pressure of the air 
bag produces a tread which is free from cracks and with side 
walls of the proper strength and finish. It has been stated that 
the time ordinarily required to make a complete cure is 45 minutes. 

The aluminum matrices are made to fit inside the mold face and 
are interchangeable. The regular equipment consists of three 
sizes of molds with four changeable matrices each. 

A tube plate which can be clamped on the mold top is furnished 
for vulcanizing tube patches. The whole apparatus is compactly 
built and simple to operate——Edward Harris, Inc., Los Angeles, 
California. 





REPAIR VULCANIZER FOR TRUCK TIRES 

This machine will handle 6, 7 and 8-inch pneumatic truck tires, 
all in the one cavity, by means of reducing shells. This is done 
by milling out the cavities and the inside of the reducing shelf? 
on the sare mill as the outside, an exact fit being secured between 
the cavity and the reducing shell. 

The inside curing core supplied with the outfit has a clamp 
which is designed to give pressure at all points on the tire, from 
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the center of the tread’ down to the toe of the bead. The bead 


molds are tuachine finished and polished and made to fit accu- - 


rately all tires of their respective sizes. Bead molds are all 
The flat tread tire molds are made 
in 6, 7 8-inch only, and can be 
attached to a separate steam generator when 


made of the same diameter. 


and sizes 





desired. However, the round tread 
old may be used to cure flat trea: 
tives by making negative pads | 
preserve the tread pattern. Mar ‘ng 
of the tires at tue end of the mold 
is eliminated because the 
d‘ameter of the reducing 
shells is milled to 
form to the circle of each 
respective tire. 

The vulcanizer can be 


con- 





used as a self-contained 
unit generating its own 
steam, by means of gas, 
gasoline or kerosene port- 
able burner eliminating the burners, and running 
an inlet pipe at the top and an outlet pipe of the steam line at 
the bottom on the other side, it can be connected to a separate 
steam supply. The additional fittings consist of a steam gage 
with safety valve, filler valve for the generator, water level 
valve or indicator. The frame-work is of heavy cast iron.—Auto 
Tire Vulcanizing Co., Inc., Lowell, Massachusetts. 


Truck Tire VULCANIZER 


outfits. By 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR REPAIR VULCANIZER 
A device of interest to both the tire repair man and the pro- 
gressive cobbier is the vulcanizer shown herewith for the repair 
of rubber footwear, inner tubes, hot-water bottles, etc. It opens 
up a profitable field for the vulcanizer or shoe repair man, when 


regular business is slack. 

















Rupser Boot AND SHOE VULCANIZER 


The vulcanizing table consists of a series of molds on the hot 
plate, the size of which is 32 by 17 inches. The molds are de- 
signed to conform to the different shapes taken by the various 
angles of a boot or shoe, permitting the repair to be made no 
matter where the rip, tear or worn out spot may be. The vulcan- 
izing is done on the outside, as no boot lasts or other inside con- 
trivances are used. It is claimed that this outfit will resole, re- 
heel and put patches on the edges, sides, back of the heel, or instep. 
In addition, it will repair hot-water bottles, hospital sheets, rubber 
gloves, tennis shoes, rubber coats, football bladders, inner tubes; 
in other words, any sort of a rubber article. 

The illustration shows the device complete with vulcanizing 


table mounted on strong legs and the steam boiler in place. The 
gasoline force-feed burner is ready to be attached to the boiler. 
The gasoline supply tank is equipped with Zage, hand pump and 
necessary connecting hose. The boiler can be arranged to use 
gas, or, wherever steam is available, the vulcanizer is sold without 
the boiler. 

From 60 to 65 pounds of steam are required for vulcanizing. 
The average job requires from 15 to 20 minutes. Seven to four- 
teen jobs can be accommodated on the table at the same time.— 
Vulcanizing Machine & Supply Co., Jackson, Michigan. 


SANITARY RUBBER CEMENT MIXER 

A time saver for mixing small quantities of rubber cement 
is the electrically driven churn shown herewith. The motor is 
arranged for either direct or 
alternating current. Connec- 
tions for operating are made 
to an ordinary electric light 
socket. It is also supplied in 
the following types and sizes: 
combination hand 
power; stationary, 
hand and belt 
and portable hand 
power. Capacities range 
from 8 to 25 gallons. 

The barrel of the churn is 
made of non-absorbent glazed 
stoneware. The cover is an- 
nealed glass %-inch thick and 
the sealing ring is of thick 
rubber, easily removable for 
washing. All metal parts at- 
tached to the barrel are finished with aluminum. The bearings 
A shaft and bracket are attached to the frame for 
Superior Churn & Manufacturing Co., North- 


portable, 
belt 
combination 


and 


power ; 





Superior ELectric CHURN 


The frame is of varnished pine. 


are of steel. 
reducing the speed. 
ville, Michigan. 


ELECTRIC TRACTOR FOR RUBBER PLANTS 
For hauling tires and cores to and from the vulcanizing room, 
a similar nature, the industrial tractor has 
proven The truck shown in the illustration is 
claimed to haul a load of 3,100 pounds éach trip and makes the 
A statement has been made to the effect 


and other work of 


indispensable. 


round in four minutes 





E.ectric Factory TRACTOR 


that some of these trucks have been in operation for over seven 
years and have travelled approximately 210,000 miles. 

Each of the four wheels is carried on its own knuckle, thus 
eliminating road shock to the steering mechanism. The rebound 
springs which support the frame over the drive wheels protect 
both the equipment and the operator against jarring when the 
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drive wheels drop into holes in the floor or yard. The motor is 
especially designed to require the minimum amount of power to 
drive or lift whichever the case may be. The tractor frame is so 
constructed that there is a wide clearance under the truck. The 
reduction gear or lift motor is well out of the way of any dirt or 
water. Solid rubber tires are used—Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


PLANTATION BARK AND SCRAP RUBBER WASHER 
This machine is designed to quickly and thoroughly wash plan- 
tation rubber scrap and bark, removing all traces of dirt and 
ing the and strength of the rubber. It consists 


sand, preser\ nerve 





Scrap WASHER 


CONTINUOUS PLANTATION 


of a main roller specially grooved,. revolving in a heavy cast iron 
ribbed with a secondary 
rollers are raised at such an 


bored, and heavily 
roller Phe 
angle that the delivery end is higher than the feed end 

The the machine and passes round 


between the main 


casing, accurately 


roller, used as a teed 


rubber scrap is fed into 


roller and the casing, while at the same time 
it is moved along the surface toward the discharge and where it 


is delivered in a 


clean, macerated and amalgamated condition 
The average length of the pieces is one inch in diameter by four 
inches long, ready for passing through the sheeting machines. 

are employed in the con 
All mov 


It is designed for a direct drive through a 


The best materials and workmanship 


struction of the machine, which its simple throughout 
ing parts are enclosed 
main shaft, or fitted with tight and loose 
From 10 to 12 h.p 
it. There is no possibility of oil running on to the rollers or sand 
and dirt getting into the The stated capacity of the 
washer per hour is 350 pounds of wet bark and scrap rubber.— 
The Planters 


England 


friction clutch, from a 
pulleys for belt drive is required to operate 
bearings 


Engineering Co., Limited, 28 Martins Lane, London, 


MACHINERY PATENTS 
MACHINE FOR FORMING BATTERY JARS 

HE PURPOSE of this invention is to provide a machine that 
T will eliminate most of the hand labor necessary in forming 
battery jars and to also provide a means for heating the mold. 

The operation of the machine shown in Fig. 1, is as follows: 
The mold is placed in position on the hot plate. Air under 
pressure is admitted to the piston A, causing it to move upward, 
carrying the plunger to the top of the mold. At the same time, 
plunger B forming the cover of the mold is raised to its full 
extent. This allows a mandrel to be inserted between the 
plungers and placed within the cup C. The mandrel is rounded 
at the corners, while the cup C is square at the corners. The 
space between the corners of the mandrel and the cup C is 
designed to receive the surplus rubber which will flow thereinto 
by pressure. The rubber compound comes in square blocks of 
the same cubic area that will be required to form the complete 
jar. The rubber block is placed at the mouth of the mold and, 
as it is heated, becomes fluent and flows around the mandrel. 


The overflow spaces which receive the surplus rubber are located 
at the lower end of the mold. There is no opening at the top 
of the mold when the plunger B is in' a compressing position, 
consequently the jar is completely formed before any surplus 
rubber escapes into the overflow The surplus rubber 
ordinarily remains on the bottom corners of the mandrel and can 
be broken off immediately, or ground off after the jar is vul- 
canized. 

After the mandrel is in position, the mold sections are locked 
by operating a handle D. The uncured rubber is placed within 
mold on top of the mandrel and steam or compressed air is 
admitted into cylinder E which depresses the plunger B. This in 
turn compresses the until all. the space between the 
mandrel and the mold is filled. Within a suitable length of 
time, steam or air is exhausted from the cylinder E and the 
plunger B returns to its raised position. Handle D is then 
turned to unlock the sections of the mold, which spread by reason 
of a spring and thus freeing the mold sections from the jar. 
Piston A is next operated, and plunger F moves upward, carry- 
ing the cup with the uncured rubber jar out of the mold. The 
jar with the mandrel inside is removed from the cup and cured.— 
John H. Ten Brink and Alvin V. Martin, Muskegon, Michigan. 
United States patent No. 1,363,695. 


LOOM ELEMENT FOR MAKING CORD FABRIC 


spaces. 


rubber 


This invention relates to an improvement in the method of 
making cord fabrics for tires, where it is desirable to lay the 


fabric over a core and evenly extend it in all directions. The 
weft threads are omitted and a selvage element is provided 
which prevents the fabric stretching prior to -rubberizing or 


The warp 
which may be 
or calendered. 
It may be cut from any part of the work when desired. 


calendering, also increasing the inherent stabiltty 
distinct element, 
from the rubberized 


from the selvage 


fabric 


thread is 
removed after it is 
The loom element shown in Fig. 2 is provided with a heavy 
The thread 
from the bobbins A are led upward to a central tube which is in 


ase with an upright frame supported by a standard. 


in upright position and connects to the upper end of a tubular 





Fig.3. Foxing Machine . 


figl Machine for forming faery Jars Fig.2.Cord Fabric Machine Element 
shaft. The thread passes downward through the tubular shaft 
and emerges at the lower end through a head B, bored to accom- 
modate the thread. From here the threads are carried outward 
and passed through curved guides or eyes C, then brought into 
contact with the warp thread. 

The warp thread is supplied by bobbin D. The tubular thread 
guides or eyes are mounted on a rotatable sleeve also connected 
to head B. The warp thread is continuously looped around the 
selvage element. In order to retain the selvage threads in their 
proper space relation during the process of looping and to guide 
the fabric toward the take-off, means E, space guides are pro- 
vided. These guides so direct the course of the fabric as to 
produce a transverse distortion or the bias relation between the 
warp thread and the selvage thread. The guides consist of a 
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rotating roller on a.shaft which extends lengthwise of the weav- 
ing zone and is journaled in brackets. The width of the fabric 
to be produced is regulated by these brackets. 

A roller with flanged edges serves to hold the edged portion 
including the selvage of the fabric. The take-off E exerts a 
strain or a pull upon the fabric as it is produced, firmly engaging 
the fabric with the rollers so as it is formed the fabric is drawn 
down, about and under the rollers, then off to the take-off—How- 
ard I. assignor to the Savage Tire Co.—both of San 
Diego, United States patent No. 1,358,094, 


Morris, 
California. 
MACHINE FOR PRODUCING AND APPLYING FOXING 

In the manufacture of rubber footwear, such as tennis shoes, 
sneakers and arctics, the foxing used as the intermediate strip 
between the edges of the sole and the edges of the upper is 
usually applied by hand. The object of this invention is to supply 
a mechanical means for this purpose and which is shown in Fig. 3. 

Suitably supported by the frame of the machine is a hopper 
to which a feed nozzle or die A is attached. The rubber com- 
pound is placed in the hopper and forced through the nozzle A 
which is placed in close proximity to the feed wheel carrying 
the lasted shoe. The formed as extruded and is laid 
upon the proper portion of the shoe. Cement may be applied in 
the usual manner, or a small quantity of gasoline from tube B 
will cause the foxing to adhere without the use of cement. In order 
that the foxing may smoothly in place the rate of speed 
of the shoe past the former A is greater than the speed of form- 
foxing, keeping the strip under just tension 


foxing is 


be laid 
ing the enough 
to lay it evenly. 

The insert shows another type of former consisting of contact- 
ing rolls, one of which has a peripheral groove, the width of the 
strip to be formed. A. Casgrain, Beverly, Massachusetts, 
assignor to United Shoe Machinery Corporation, Paterson, New 
United States patent No. 1,363,308. 

MACHINE FOR DEFLATING INNER TUBES 

In the final stage of manufacture, inner tubes are inflated for 
the purpose of locating imperfections, and after inspection they 
are deflated, usually by a hand-rolling device. The invention here 
shown is designed to 
deflate the tubes, auto- 
matically and rapidly, 

a manner consistent with 


Louis 


Jersey. 





economical production. 

Referring to the illus- 
tration the tube S is 
mounted over a series of 
plates R which are ra- 
dially expanded through 
connections c, d to a 
rotary plate ¢. One of 
the arms c carries block 
f for unseating the valve 
during the expanding 
movement. The plate e 
is fitted with an operat- 
ing-handle h, a ratchet 7 
and pawl i being provided 
for locking the device 
when expanded. This 
holds the tube in shape 
while the air is exhausted. 

A number of such devices may be carried on arm U from a 
central support V around which they revolve—A. Shrader’s Son, 
Inc., Brooklyn, assignee of M. C. Schweinert, New York City, 
both in New York, U. S. A. British patent No. 151,004 (not yet 
accepted). 




















INNER TuBE DEFLATOR 


OTHER MACHINERY PATENTS 
THE UNITED STATES 
1,361,208 Inner tube mold having internal bulge around rim-forming 
portion to torm annular recess at inner side of tube N. G, 
Warth, assignor to The Climax Rubber Co—both of Colum- 


Dus, 
Tire casing curing rim. E. Cassel and F. H. 
G. E. Eckler, Akron, O 


waukee, Wis. 

1,361,840 Collapsible core for tires. 

1,362,169 Apparatus for molding and vulcanizing tires. C. 
mingham, assignor to The Dunlop Rubber Co., 
gents Park, London—both in England. 

1,362,189 Tire- vulcanizing apparatus. B. H. Rose, Lakewood, ( 

1,362,640 Mold and process for making hollow rubber articles. F. T. 
Roberts, Cleveland, O 

1,362,717 Attachment for tire and tube molds. J. 


N° 
1,361,827 Kunkel, Mil- 
"Macbeth, Bir- 


Limited, Re- 


A. McLane, assignor 


to The Armorcord Rubber Co.—both of Morgantown, W. Va 
1,362,729 Vueaning apparatus for tires N. Y. Momitsa, Granite City, 
ll 
1,363,109 Segmental tire core. W. S. Gillette, Bay City, Tex 


1,363,150 Tire 
Wright—both of Detroit, 
1,363,163 Tire repair tool. C. Nickum, 


mold and clamp. ; H. Mulloy, assignor to Morgan & 
f Mich. 
Zion, Il. 


1,363,441 Apparatus for building up plies of plastic material. F. A. Steele 
assignos to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—both of 
Akron, O. 

1,363,462 Beveling device for rubber tubes. A. E. Falor and F. J. Mac- 
Donald, Akron, O., assignors to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York City 

1,363,802 Core stripper for pneumatic tires. W. M. Metzler, assignor to 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—both of Akron, O 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA 


206,446 M« bi for torming tire liners. J. H. Grube, Los Angeles, Calif., 
A. 


Mold tires. W. G. Martin, Toronto, Ont 


206,680 
Rubber mixer. The Farrel Foundry & Machine Co. 


> 


206,752 assignee of 


D. R. and C, Schnuck—all of Ansonia, Conn., 
U. S 

206,987 Rubber mixer. The Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., assignee of 
D. R. Bowen and C. Schnuck, coinventors—all of An- 
sonia, Conn., U. S. A 

THE UNITED KINGDOM 

149,577 Apparatus for producing a shaped tire casing from a flat band 
E Hopkinson, 1790 Broadway, New York City, and H. 
Lough, 276 Washington street, Hartford, Conn.—both in 
U. S. A. 

149,631 Cutter for trimming molded rubber, etc. E, Coquet, 12 chemin 


de Fontaniéres, La Mulatiere, Rhone, France. (Not yet 
accepted.) 

149,736 Apparatus oe coating conductors, wire, etc., with in- 
sulating, aterproofing, or other liquid or plastic materiai. 


F.C, ¢ nal. Woodbridge Cottage, High street, Wargrave, Berk- 


electric 


cable-stripping tool. G. H. Scholes, Meadow Cottage, 
Wilmslow, and E, A. Claremont, Broom Cottage, 


both in Cheshire. 
Wood-Milne, 


_. Shire. 
149,739 Electric 
Jean Row, 


High Legh, 


150,163 Feeding devices for rubber-mixing machines 
Limited, E. R. Pearce, and R. Tooley, Albion street, Gay- 
thorne, Manchester 

150,269 Machine for kneading and mixing rubber. A. P. Lohman, Per- 


kins Hill, Akron, Ohio, U. (Not yet accepted.) 
150,306 Sectional core for tires. G H. Wheatley, 1346 Rawson street, 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. (Not yet accepted.) 
Codwise 


150,346 Tire-molding apparatus. Howe Rubber Corporation, 
avenue, assignee of J. Schmidt—both of New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, U. S. A. 

150,373 Apparatus for molding and vulcanizing tires. Dunlop Rubber 
Co., 14 Regent street, Westminster, London, and C. Macbeth, 


Para Mills, Aston Cross, Birmingham. 


150,717. Machine for covering tire cores with cord fabric, ete. <A, 
Wolber, 76 rue des Arts, Levallois-Perret, Seine, France. 
(Not yet accepted.) 

150,754 Rubber-forcing machine. J. W. Gomersall, 16 Maple avenue, 


Chorlton-crm-Hardy, Manchester. 


during vulcanization. 


150,792 Device for applying pressure to tires, etc., 
T. Sloper, Southgate, Devizes, Wiltshire. 

151,344 Apparatus for expressing air, gas and water from freshly co- 
agulated raw rubber by perforating. S. C. Davidson, Sirocco 
Engineering Works, Belfast. ; 

151,397 Mold for hollow rubber goods. F. T. Roberts, 1105 Lakeview 
Road, Cleveland, O., U. S. A. 

151,500 Apparatus for making tires of concentrically wound layers of 
rubber. H. C. Higgin, 74 Knightsbridge, London 

GERMANY 
DESIGN PATENTS ISSUED, WITH DATES OF ISSUE 

756,971 (June 1, 1920.) Machinery for making seamless hollow rubber 

goods. Hans Glaser, octane near Hildesheim. 

757,715 (April 10, 1920.) Vulcanization process. Mitteldeutsche Gum- 
miwarenfabrik Louis Peter A.-G., Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

757,574 a om 9 1, 1920.) Vulcanizing apparatus with press springs. 


Karl Henkel, Siegen i. 


PROCESS ‘PATENTS 
THE UNITED STATES 


1,363,229 Forming composite mixture of bituminous material, vul- 
canized rubber, and water by heating, mixing with rubber, 
and vulcanizing. J. C. Burdette, assignor to Dryden Rubber 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
Preparing inner tubes for vulcanization. The Fisk Rubber Co., 
assignee of M. A. Marquette-—both of Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
U. S. A. 


N° 





206,534 
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New Goods and Specialties 


RUBBER FAUCET ACCESSORY 


VERY USEFUL and quick-selling household specialty with a 


strong appeal to the housewife is 


the “Perfection” anti-splasher and 
dish 


It is made of two pieces of rubber. 


protector. 

One 
is a gray rubber gasket which fits directly 
The othe 
large enough to go 


on the water faucet. is of extra 


quality white rubber, 
over the gray ring and having a shoulder 
extension at the bottom forming a bumper 
which breakage when glass or 
china is accidentally knocked against it. Two 


are in- 


prevents 





fabric 


AnTl 
AND Disn 
PROTECTOR 


“PERFECTION” 
SPLASH ER 


pieces of fine-meshed wire 
serted over the opening between the two 
pieces of rubber and not only prevent water 
from splashing as it flows from the faucet, but serve to filter and 
it as it flows through them—M. J. Geraty, 180 North 


Chicago, Illinois. 


purify 
Dearborn street 


A HOLLOW EXPANSIBLE BOTTLE STOPPER 

A distinctly American rubber product which 
has been well received in foreign countries 
also, is the American bottle stopper, which 
effects an instantaneous seal in bottles having 
various sizes and shapes, a function not shared 
by any other stopper. A push pin of nickel 
is located centrally in the red rubber stopper 
so that when the stopper is inserted in the 
neck of the bottle the pressure on the pin 
elongates the rubber. When this pressure is 
released the rubber expands, closing the bot- 
Pressing down on the pin reverses 
the action and permits the stopper to be 
withdrawn without effort. When in use the 
stopper hermetically seals the bottle and it is 
therefore especially adapted for containers of 
charged and remedies composed of 
evaporative ingredients—G. A. Kimber, 2041- 


tle tightly. 


liquids 





A ~~ Tre =. 2043 North Cicero avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
RUBBER IN THE MAILING MACHINE 
Mailing machines are considered a necessity in many large 
offices and their practicability is universally recognized. The 


“Standard” envelope sealer has many new features not found on 
the rubber parts is the indestructible 
moistening 
is partly 
water as long as the au- 
tomatic filler-bottle con- 
tains water. This fiiler- 
bottle has a rubber valve 


amount 


other machines Among 


roller which 


submerged in 


to regulate the 
of water supplied to the 
roller. The letters are 
fed singly from the feed 
hopper by means of a 
rubber stripper onto the 
rubber belt which carries 
them under the moistening roller, and thence to the sealing hop- 
per. This rubber feed belt deserves special mention, as it is made 
from the best rubber and its wide feeding surface insures long 
It is instantly removable without dis- 





Monet H 


“SranparD” Envetore SEALER 


life and positive action 


turbing a single screw. The “Standard” envelope sealer is made 
in different models with both hand and motor drive.—Standard 
Envelope Sealer Manufacturing Co., Everett, Massachusetts. 


KNIFE SHARPENER PROTECTED BY RUBBER 
A novel protective use of rubber is made in the “Kantbreak” 
knife sharpener, a household utensil made of a special mixture of 
corundum and alundum. It is reinforced by a steel rod running 
through the entire length, with a rubber tip at both ends and 
rubber mounting around the handle where it might come in 


KntFe SHARPENER 





¢ E mn 





“KANTDREAK” 


contact with a hard surface if accidentally dropped. The “Kant- 
break” knife sharpener puts a butcher’s edge on a kitchen knife 
in a few strokes——Pike Manufacturing Co., Pike, New Hamp- 
shire. 





A SIX-SIDED RUBBER PENCIL TIP 

Owing to the easy adjustibility of the rubber tip 
upon the pencil, it has become an article of general 
popularity within recent times. A_ six-sided soft 
rubber eraser called the “Ruby” pencil tip has re- 
cently been put upon the market by a well-known 
manufacturer of drawing pencils, etc. It is made 
of the finest quality compound and manufactured 
to last, so that hardening with age has been reduced 
to a minimum. The sharp sides enable the user to 
erase thin lines without marring the rest of the 
text, and the flat sides erase large areas without smudging, thus 
lending a double practicability to the article—Eberhard Faber 
Co., 37 Greenpoint avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 





“Rusy” 
Pencit Tip 


A SHOWER BATH WITHOUT WETTING THE HAIR 

\ shower-bathing apparatus now being sold permits a satis- 
factory shower bath to be taken without wetting the hair. It is 
called the “Simplex” and is portable and designed as an attach- 
ment to the double faucet of 
the ordinary bath tub. A 
shield of red rubber formed to 
fit around the neck and over 
the shoulders of the bather 
has perforated rubber tubing 
around the entire outer edge. 
This tubing below the shield 
in front is unperforated and 
the two ends pass through a 
perforated slide of sponge 
rubber by which the device is 
adjusted on the person. Be- 
low this slide the two ends 
of the tubing join in one and 
at the juncture point 1s 
placed a rubber valve which 
can be manipulated by the 
wearer to regulate the flow of water without bending down to 
the faucet. At the end of the single tube, which is about five 
feet long, is a “Fi 





Suower-BatH Spray 


“SIM pLex” 


Fitsal” connector for the bath-tub double faucet. 
This connector was illustrated in our issue of October 1, 1918, 
and has a chain attachment to prevent it from being forced off 
the faucet by water pressure. 
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The “Simplex” shower-bath spray device is made in medium 


and large sizes, of a good quality of soft, velvety red rubber, no 
metal touching the body. It is covered by United States patent 
No. 1,318,172, to Henry W. Patrick, Mansfield, Ohio.—The Sim- 
plex Shower Bath Co., Mansfield, Ohio; Stanley-Mateer Co., Inc., 
350 Broadway, New York City representative 

TIRE TOOL 


THE “MARQUETTE” 


\nother convenience to the motorist is the Marquette tire 


tool, a handy 
J manipulator 
with a grip 

“like a giant’s 

hand.” It is said 

to be to a tire 

what a screw- 
driver is to a 

SJUICK-ACTION MARQUES val i screw —not an 
accessory, but a necessity. The clever construction of this simp 
tool utilizes leverage so that it takes tires off and rolls them on 


+} 


It is guaranteed by.the maker never to injure tires 


Paul, Minnesota 


rapidly 


The Marquette Manufacturing Co., Inc., St 


AN ELECTRICAL PNEUMONIA JACKET 


\lodern treatment of pneumonia and lung congestions. pre 


scribes the use of the penumonia jacket 


the “Vit-O-Net” 
jacket, 


An improved form is 
pneu- 

monia which is 
an evolution of this 
treatment that, the maker 
laims, has won the ap- 
and endorsement 
of physicians who have 
used it. It is lined with 
rubberized cloth and is 
placed next to the body 
of the patient. It 
tains over 200 feet of a 
constructed, 
and 


connection 


proval 


con- 


specially 

non-corrosive wire 
it utilizes 
with an ordinary electric 
light socket to attain a 
of from 110 to 
according “Vi7t-O-Ner” 
The warmth is uniform around the entire thorax 





warmth 
130 
to conditions. 


degrees, PNEUMONIA JACKET 

and is believed to dissolve and liquefy the congestive secretions 
in the lungs and to help to neutralize the waste, thus aiding 
nature to add to the patient’s reserve strength—The Vitonet 
Corporation, 23 Flatbush avenue, Brooklyn, New York 


BILLIARD CUE WITH VULCANITE BUTT 
Hard rubber finds an acceptable use in the billiard cue made 
with highly polished black or mottled vulcanite butt and a maple 
shaft. The cue is fitted with an ivory tip and an ivory joint 





Ritt 


VULCANITE 


TOINTED rn Cve wit Butt 


effects connection between shaft and butt. A special feature of 
the vulcanite butt is that it is not affected by moisture from the 
hands, as it does not stain or discolor. It cannot warp or crack 
in use, is perfectly smooth, and in the opinion of some experts 
a delicate balance can be more easily attained by using a cue 
with a vulcanite butt—The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 623- 
633 South Wabash avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 


A PUNCTURELESS CUSHION TIRE FILLER 

\ relief from tire troubles is of interest to every motorist, and 
this is accomplished by the use of “Alastic” tire cushions, the 
These punctureless tire cushions are made of a 
resilient composition 
molded in various sizes 
to fill the tire completely 
eliminate air and 
inner tubes. The maker 
also claims the “Alastic” 


maker asserts. 


and 





tire cushion is not af- 

“Arastic” Tie Cusniox fected by heat or cold, 

rides like air, will stand up round as long as properly confined 

in the tire and is transferable from one tire to another as the 

tires wear out.—Alastic Tire Cushion Co., 1419-1421 Locust 
street, St. Louis, Missouri 


PROTECTS THE EAR DRUM 
soit 
vhen bathing is called the “Gem” ear drum protector. 


\ protective device of 


rubber to be placed in the ears 


This in- 


ention is scientifically made to keep 


water and other foreign substances 


and obviate pressure while not inter 
fering with the function of hearing 
It is claimed that they can be worn 


with perfect comfort, are easily insert 


ed and removed, and will not fall out 
owing to the soft rubber disks cling- 
ing to the ear cavity They prevent 
injury to the ear drums from high 


divmg and are much preferable to cot- 
ton placed in the ears for protection.— 
United States patent No. 1,355,276, F. 
\. Schultz; Deodoral Co., distributer, 
Hasbrouck Heights, New Jersey 

TO CUSHION VEHICLE SEATS 
\ spring specially suited for use on 





automobiles, motorevcles, motor trucks, a 


bicycles, etc., has been patented under PROTECTOR 

It is 

claimed to eliminate nearly all the shocks transmitted by all-metal 
riding in any 
The shock absorbing principle utilized 


the name of the Seibel air spring. 


springs and to greatly enhance the pleasure of 
vehicle on which it is used 
in pneumatic tires is here adapted to cushion vehicle seats 

The Seibel air spring consists of a metallic casing mounted on 


single curved metal arm above a dome-shaped air adjuster. 





Arptrcation or Serrer Arr Sprincs 


\ flexible casing with inner tube and check valve depends from 
the metallic casing, enclosing an air chamber which cushions the 
seat and absorbs all shocks by pressing against the air adjuster. 
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The illustration shows the air springs in use on a motorcycle 


with side car, and their position beneath the seats is clearly 
seen. A motorcycle so equipped is no longer subject- to ob- 
jectionable and unhealthful vibrations, shocks and jolts. The 


elasticity desired is entirely under the control of the operator.— 
Seibel Market San Francisco, Cal- 


ifornia 


Air Spring Co., 785 street, 


THE “JON-CON” TIRE PROTECTOR 
\ new tire protector combines the merits of being easily applied 
or removed, does not heat in service and successfully reinforces 
The 
protector is made in one 
continuous molded piece 
rub- 


the tire carcass. 


of firm and elastic 


ber with a central rein- 
forcing ply of frictioned 
duck to render it proof 


iwainst blow-outs in casé 





of minor casing cuts. 
Jon-Con Tire Prot K The protector t par- 
ticularly effective against piercing by nails. These naturally pass 


through the tire tread; meeting the yielding protector they do not 
pass through, but are bent harmlessly parallel to the road surface 
by the travel of the wheel.—The Jon-Con Tire Protector Co., 2124 
North 15th street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

AN INFLATABLE AUTOMOBILE BACK CUSHION 
Among the instruments of comfort for motorists is an auto 
back air 
that, according to the 
claims of the 
“makes the Ford ride like 
a Packard.” Its use 
sens fatigue and makes it 
to feel 


jar or jolt in 


mobile cushion 


maker, 
les- 
vibra- 
the 


the 


cushion is 


impossible 
tion, 
shoulders or small of 
back. The 
shaped to fit at the back 
of either front or rear 
pneu- 


The 





seats, and has a 


matic cushion inside. 


A \uromonite Back CusHIOoNn 


leather, corduroy, or any material 


outer covering is of imitation 
desired, to harmonize with the upholstery of the car.—Metropolli- 
tan Air Goods Co., thol. Massachusetts. 


RUBBER AND LEATHERBOARD HEEL 

In an attempt to overcome the difficulty in satisfactorily attach- 
ing the ordinary rubber half-heel, a Massachusetts man has 
invented a heel made of rubber and leather board, for which he 
claims distinct advantages. 

The upper part of the heel is of layers of leatherboard and the 
These are molded together, forming a posi- 
tive the base and 
tread, as well as effectually water- 
proofing the leatherboard. The 
edges of the leatherboard are then 
the color as the 


lower part of rubber. 


union between 





painted same 
rubber 

On the tread face of the heel is 
the trade mark, “American Main 
Spring,” and the representation of 
a frog, together with small depres- 
sions for the insertion of the nails 
to fasten the heel to the shoe. No 
washers are used in this heel, 
but on the opposite face, alter- 
nating with the places around the edge where the nails will 














Tue Conant Heer 


come through the leatherboard, appear small round rubber 
spots. These are rubber dowels that project from the rubber 
part of the heel, extending upward through round holes in the 
leatherboard. Also, around the central suction cup of the heel, 
which is %4-inch deep, rise rubber walls as a suitable protector 
inside the leatherboard. Inside the vacuum cup is the name of 
the inventor of the heel, and the notice, “Patent pending.”—Leon 
Conant, 7 Water street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
RUBBER AIDS WHEN AWHEEL 

Of British manufacture are “John Bull” knee grips and cushion 
grips for use of motor-cyclists. The knee grips are made with an 
outer shell of rubber of special design, enclosing air, held in shape 
by a flat plate in- 
serted in the back. 
A circular projec- 
tion of rubber in- 
side the shell pre- 
vents collapse un- 
der pressure from 
the knees. The 
knee grip is in re- 
ality a pneumatic 
cap for the knees, a single stout strap securing both grips to the 





“Town Buti” Kwee Grips 


tank 

“John Bull” hand grips are made of resilient rubber with 
molded air chambers, in 
sizes for %-inch and one- . : 
inch bars, with open ends 


for inverted levers § and 


closed ends for outside lev- ‘ 

nt : “ti “Joun Buti” Cusmion Grips 
These are said to give 
relief from aching shoulders, wrists, or hands due to excessive 
vibration. Both the knee grips and the hand grips are made by 
the same manufacturer.—The Leicester Rubber Co., Limited, Post 


Office Place, Leicester, England. 


ers. 


THE MORAND CUSHION WHEEL 
The cushion wheel for motor trucks is apparently under con- 


tinuous development. An improved form of one previously noted 


is the latest Morand cushion wheel shown in the illustration. 
These wheels are built to standard S. A. E. specifications for 
both single and 
dual pressed-on 


type solid tires only 
and are claimed to 
be equally service- 
able for light or 
heavy duty trucks. 
The inner molded 
rubber cushion is 
containing 
rectangular cavities 
which afford space 
for the rubber to 
be displaced under 
compression. The 
cushion, with a 
rubber gasket on 
each side, is bolted 
between steel chan- 
nel rims and inter- 
posed between the 
felloe of the wood 
wheel and the solid tire base. It can neither creep nor climb. 
The wheel travels without side swaying, which permits greater 
speed with perfect safety to the truck and its load—Morand 
Cushion Wheel Co., 800-902 South May street, Chicago, Illinois. 


shown, 





Moranp Cusnion WHEEL 
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HOLIDAY GREETINGS, CALENDARS, SOUVENIRS 





PN goon the holiday season has brought to THE INDIA RUBBER 
Wonrtp the greetings and kind wishes of the rubber and allied 
industries. We take this opportunity to acknowledge these 
courtesies and to assure our friends of our cordial and continued 
interest in them and their varied activities. 


CARDS 

W. H. Salisbury & Co., Inc., Chicago, Illinois, manufacturer 
and dealer in rubber products, sends to the trade, on a card bear- 
ing its well-known red and green trade mark, the season’s greet- 
ings and best wishes for 1921. 

The Spreckels “Savage” Tire Co., San Diego, California, has 
sent out a holiday card bearing the picture of a very young Indian 
chief and greetings from “Little Heap” and his people. 

The Chicago Rubber Clothing Co., Chicago, Illinois, sends a 
holly-decked card wishing a merry Christmas and a happy New 
Year to all its friends. 

The Oak Rubber Co., Ravenna, Ohio, has sent to the valued 
members of its large circle of business friends a card bearing 
wishes for success in the New Year. 

The Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co., Limited, Toronto, Canada, 
has sent a cheerful card bearing the representation in gold of 
one of its tires with a sprig of holly in the center, and the 
pleasant and appropriate greeting, “May You Travel on the 
Circle of Prosperity During 1921.” 

The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio, has distributed 
an art hanger on which a very attractive girl, the product of 
Haskell Coffin’s gifted brush, invites the beholder to ride with 
her on Mason tires. 

Charles E. Wood, 287 Broadway, New York City, crude rub- 
ber broker, is a business man who realizes that his biggest asset 
is the good will of his customers and business acquaintances, and 
who is not afraid to tell them so. A handsome engraved card 
announces this pleasant fact, together with other friendly state- 
ments. 

A strikingly colored poster representation of “Christmas on 
the Portage Path,” showing a solitary woodsman and two Indians 
at a twilight camp in the forest, decorates the folder which car- 
ries the holiday wishes of the Portage Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 

Lee Tire & Rubber Co., Conshc*ocken, Pennsylvania, sends a 
tastefully engraved greeting card surmounted by a traditional 
Christmas scene of the Wise Men following the Star. 

A holly-decked, gold-bordered folder with the cover showing 
a representation of a snow-covered, brightly lighted factory 
under a star-filled sky, bears best holiday wishes to the trade 
from The Black & Decker Manufacturing Co., Towson Heights, 
Baltimore, Maryland, maker of special machinery. 

Compliments of the season are fittingly conveyed by an en- 
graved card from The J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, manu- 
facturer of rubber machinery, wishing to all its friends a merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year, 1920-1921. 


CALENDARS 


A set of useful calendar blotters, one for each month, bearing 
an appropriate verse from some famous poem and decorated 
with a colored reproduction of a painting illustrating the poeti- 
cal selection, is a holiday remembrance of E. H. Clapp Rubber 
Co., Boston, Massachusetts, rubber reclaimer. 

A painting by Zula Kenyon, “The Land of Laughing Water,” 
showing an idyllic scene in the days when Indians were the only 
inhabitants of the West, adorns the panel calendar issued by The 
Oak Rubber Co., Ravenna, Ohio, manufacturer of toy balloons. 

A very colorful painting by Emilio Vasarri, “In the Days of 
the Caesars,” is reproduced on the wall calendar presented by 
Elmer E. Bast, Chicago, Mlinois, manager of The Acme Belting 
Co. and of the United & Globe Rubber Co. It shows a group 


of Roman ladies amusing themselves at games in the peristyle 
of a nobleman’s palace. 

A panel calendar with the picture of an extremely pretty girl 
is the gift of L. J. Mutty Co., 175 Congress street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, maker of automobile top fabrics. It does not need the: 
caption to tell that this young person is “Sweet Sixteen.” 

The Rubber Regenerating Co., Trafford Park, Manchester,. 
England, sends its greetings all the way across the Atlantic in. 
the form of a wall calendar, on which the months of the yeas 
surround a pad of large clearly numbered leaves with the date: 
of each consecutive day, intended to be detached daily. The 
calendar is decorated with a charmingly soft-colored reproduction 
of a painting by F. ‘Gresley of historic “Haddon Hall” and its 
picturesque surroundings. 

A handy desk memorandum calendar refill is the thoughtful 
remembrance of the New Jersey Rubber Co., Lambertville, New 
Jersey, reclaimer of rubber. 

Lavelle Rubber Co., 413-421 N. Franklin street, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, manufacturer of mechanical rubber goods, has issued a very 
practical wall calendar with large figures, each leaf displaying the 
current month centered, with the past and next following months 
at top and bottom, respectively. 

A painting of the Indian maiden Minnehaha, seated by 2 moon- 
lit forest stream, is shown on the large-size calendar issued by 
the Pioneer Asphalt Co., Laurenceville, Illinois, maker of mineral 
rubber. The background of the calendar represents an Indian 
blanket with gay-colored, characteristic designs breaking the 
soft gray of the fabric. 

A clear-type, large size wall calendar with leaves for every 
month and all holidays printed in red, is sent by The Schilling 
Press, 137-139 East 25th street, New York City, “printers of 
quality.” 

The General Electric Co., Schenectady, New York, has brought 
out a striking large three-color calendar, each leaf showing a 
photograph of some different phase of the application of electri- 
cal energy to modern industry. The surrounding decorations are 
in poster effect and show sources of electricity, electrical ma- 
chinery in process of manufacture, electrical apparatus in the 
home, in the office and on land and sea. 

F, R. Henderson & Co., New York City, crude rubber importer, 
has thoughtfully sent a refill for the convénient leather desk 
calendar with which that firm presented the trade last year. 

From Lockwood, Greene & Co., 60 Federal street, Bostom 
Massachusetts, comes a large calendar printed in sepia ink on 
ivory paper, illustrated by photographs of twelve model factories 
constructed by this engineering firm for various companies 
throughout the United States, including several rubber goods. 
manufacturers. 

The 1921 addition to the series of calendars which the Mona- 
tiquot Rubber Works Co., South Braintree, Massachusetts, has 
issued for the last several years, bears the portrait of Chief 
Wampatuck. The calendar is large size, printed in brown ink 
on sepia paper, and the stern profile of the Indian chief in war 
bonnet strikes a distinctly decorative note. 

A combination of calendar and catalog is the souvenir of F. E. 
Myers & Brother, Ashland, Ohio, manufacturer of pumps and 
special machinery. A large wall panel, topped with a colored 
picture, bears a calendar pad surrounded by pictures of various 
pumps, each numbered in red with its style number for ready 
reference. 

A handsome polished brass easel desk calendar has been dis- 
tributed by the Allen Tire & Rubber Co., Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
with a return post card entitling the signer to a 1922 refill at the 
end of the year. The pad is small, but clearly numbered, with 
holidays in shaded type, and shows the moon’s phases. 

The J. H. Stedman Co., scrap rubber merchants, South Brain- 
tree, Massachusetts, has sent out a calendar bearing the fifteenth: 
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of a series of old New England scenes. The subject on the 1921 
calendar is the old Mill, Nantucket, Massachusetts, which 
is the principal objective of the many tourists to that island. 


Rubber Co., Limited, Edinburgh, Scotland, 


Town 


The North British 


ias issued a substantial large-size wall calendar, with daily slips, 
showing a rocky headland surmounted by a medieval castle 
silhouetted against the evening sky 


SOUVENIRS 


Middleport, 
of rubber sulphur, has presented its friends with a very 


Che Niagara Sprayer Co., New York, manufac 
turer 
onvenient miniature pocket almanac and notebook, bound in red 
morocco, containing the holidays and holy days of the year, the 


moon's phases and various astronomical data, with oiled leaves 
for carrying stamps and blank leaves for inscribing the few facts 
it all times 

New 


“a friendly little book of empty leaves” 


me wishes to « with him 


irry 


John Royle & Sons, Paterson, Jersey, maker of special 


machinery, sends 
1921 
interest to the 


rubber 
besides the blank leaves some 
fre- 


which contains 


1 diary 


matter trade and maps and tables worth 


uent 

H. Muehlstein & Co., 
York City 
leat 


reterenct 
Third 


rubber 


avenue and Harlem River, New 


dealer in scrap sends a leather-bound loose 


notebook, of vest pocket size, stamped with the recipient's 


name in gold lettering 


An attractive and useful sole-leather wallet, fastening with 


in the trade of 
Brunswick, New 


friends 
New 


two snaps, is the Christmas souvenir to 


the Somerset Rubber Reclaiming Co. of 
Jersey 


E. W. (| 
Massachusetts 


49 Federal street, 
and useful Christ 
gold illed ut 


app Rubber Co., rubber reclaimers, 


distributed a handsome 


nas remen in t the trade in the 


Boston 


torn ta 


THE EDITOR’S BOOK TABLE 


“YEARBOOK OF THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES, EDITION 
1920." Compiled by the Sub-Department of Commerce of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce at Buitenzorg, Java 
Albrecht & Co., Weltevreden. Cloth, 276 + 60 pages, 7 x 10% inches 

2 | ‘ie NETHERLANDS East INDIES YEARBOOK DIFFERS CONSIDERABLY 

from the year-books published in other countries, which often 
ontain chiefly statistical material. The main object of the edition 


of 1920 is to give the world public a general idea of the condi- 


tions prevailing in the Dutch East Indian colony and of the 
results achieved by Holland as a colonial power. Consequently 
much that was included in the first edition, published in 1916, 
, mitted: Subjects generally considered include: Location, 

and Topography; Government; Health Regulations; Agriculture, 
including Forestry, which covers rubber planting; Commerce, 
etc t is the intention of the department to treat various sub- 
jects more detail in succeeding year-books, so that in the 
course of time a set of year-book ill contain a more complete 
resentat f several mportan wanches of service The edi- 


Ss an imposing volume, 


tion is published in Dutch and English. It 
I half-tones 


beautifu illustrated with two-color 


siean inn ¢f 1 


trom photographs 


unds and contair many useful maps and graphs. 


AN DSCH-IN DISCH RUBBER] AARBOEK NETHERLANDS 
Ind t 


t s India Rubber Year-Rook) Fourth edition Compiled by 
kK. ¢ Nederlandsch-Indisch Rubbertijdschrift, Batavia, Tava. Card 
boar 14 pares 

Owing to the increased expense of printing, paper, etc., this 
little book has been somewhat modified and appears in stiff board 
covers, instead of the green cloth binding used in the three 


former editions 

As before, the contents cover the doings of the past year (in 
this case 1919), as far as 
partments of agriculture, both without and within the Dutch 
possessions in the East. There are reports of the activities of 
experiment stations throughout the Netherlands East Indies, valu- 


concerns rubber associations and de- 


output of 


able statistics of the number and extent of estates, exports from 
the various Java and Sumatra districts, trade and planting notes, 
rules of the local planters’ unions. Among the articles included 
are Coagulants,” by Dr. O. de Vries; “Spots on Sheets,” by 
J. C. Hartjens, and “Spontaneous Coagulation,” by Dr. O. de 
Vries and W. Spoon. A review of rubber diseases during 1919, 
lists of and conversion tables of weights, 


detinitions measures, 


prices are also included 


NOMINATIEVE STATISTIEK DER RUBBERONDERNEMINGEN IN 
Ned.-Indié (Statistics of Rubber Estates in Netherland Indies) 1920. 
Compiled by K. Goelst Het Ned.-Ind. Rubbertijdschrift, Batavia, 
Java. Stiff board covers, 67 pages 


Similar statistics had been published by the Netherlands East 
Indies Association for the rubber trade, but after having pub- 
lished data for 1917, the association stopped this work. Now 
the publishers of the Nederlandsch-Indischtijdschrift have taken 
over the publication of a similar little book and intend to publish 
revised editions every year. 

The 
pains have been taken to get as much and as accurate information 
\ltogether the Netherlands East 
Indies, covering an area of 486,149 bouws (1.754 acres equals 
one bouw) and having had an estimated crop of 71,067,760 kilos 
First come the Javanese estates grouped 

The dis- 
Next to the 
of the manager, address, total 


appearance of the book has been greatly improved and 


is possible 576 estates in 


during 1920, are treated 


in alphabetical order under the various residencies. 


tricts in Sumatra, then Lorneo and Celebes follow. 


name of each estate are the name 
area, area planted to Hevea, area planted to licus, area in bear 
ing (all in bouws), 1918 1919, estimated 
1920 (in kilos), dividend for 1917, dividend for 1918, 


Netherlands East Indies 


output of output of 


apital, proprietor and attorney in the 


\s all this data is given for each estate in one compact para 

graph with no special indication of its meaning except a figure. 

a loose card with the explanation of these figures is added with 

each copy of the book 

RECOMMENDED PLAN OF COST ACCOUNTING CONTROL FOR 
the Members of the Rubber Proofers’ Division cf The Rubber Associa 
tion of America, Im Cooley & Marvin Co., Boston, Massachusetts 
Paper, 6 by 9 inches, 29 pages. Graphs and diagrams. 


\ very practical and comprehensive plan of cost accounting 
applicable to plants engaged in proofing of cloth, whether devoted 
wholly or partially to such work, is graphically set forth in this 
timely contribution to the literature of the rubber industry. It is 
the aim of the authors to correct the demoralizing effect of the 
haphazard pricing of products due to a lack of proper knowledge 
or to an over-eagerness of many manufacturers to get business 
Even a casual glance at the method presented will reveal many 
important factors of cost that lie between gross sales and net 
profits. Particularly serviceable is the formula showing in detail 
the successive stages of cost accumulation, and the mode of ana- 
Especially valuable, 


the charts for ledger accounts, plan of cost control, and 


lyzing and recording each item of expense 


too, are 


the ferms of factory order cost sheets 
‘PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING Of 
the American Society for Testing Materials, Vol. XX, Parts I and II, 
Published American Society for Testing Materials. Philadel- 
hia, Pennsylvania Part I, 848 pages Part Il, 511 pages Paper 
vy 9 inches 
Part I comprises committee reports on various classifications 


of materials followed by numerous tentative and revised speciti- 
cations on testing ferrous and non-ferrous metals, cement, lime, 
gypsum and clay products, and miscellaneous materials. Among 
the reports and specifications of special rubber interest are the 
D-11 on Rubber Products; Committee 
D-13 on Textile Materials with appendices referring to factors 
affecting the breaking strength of cotton fabrics and the accuracy 
of testing machines used for that purpose; tentative specifications 
for Insulated Wire and Cable (30 per cent Hevea rubber), and 


following: Committee 
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\dhesive Tape; Tentative Tests for Molded Insulating Mate- 
rials; Tentative Methods for Testing Textiles; Standard Specth- 
cations for 25-inch Cotton Rubber Lined Fire Hose for Private 
Department inch Double Jacketed Cotton 
Rubber-Lined Fire Hose for Public Fire Department Use. 


Use, 2%, 3 and 3! 
Part 11 comprises technical papers relating to metals, cements, 
followed by articles on testing apparatus and 


The only technical paper on rubber products 


road materials, etc., 
methods of testing 
M. Bierer, Construction of Steam Hose, which was 
1920, page 724 


is that by J 
published in Tue INDIA Rupper Wor-tp, August, 


NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


A KEVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF date sheets, edited by A. A. 
Somerville, for the loose-leaf book distributed by Rk. T. 
Vanderbilt Co., 50 East 42nd street, New York, has recently been 
issued. The data includes 34 pages of notes and tables on tech 
nical matters relating to crude rubber compounding, curing, cost- 
ing, fabrics, and a variety of useful conversion tables of tempera- 
Additional sheets are devoted to 
which the Vanderbilt 


ture weights and measures, etc. 
the compounding materials in compan) 


specializes 


CoLONEL SAMUEL P. Co_t, CHAIRMAN OF THE UNITED STATES 
Rubber Co., in a review of the rubber industry, predicts that 
there will be more tires consumed in 1921 than in 1920, or in 
Could 
reliable and con- 


any previous year in the history of the world. such 
an optimistic statement come from a mor 


servative source? 


THe Apstey Rusper Co., Hupson, MASSACHUSETTS, HAS 
issued its new price-lists of rubber boots and shoes, including its 
regular and Middlesex brands, and of Apsley canvas foot- 

The lists are dated January 1, 1921, and are subject to 


change without notice. Like the aew lists of other firms the re 


three 


wear 


ductions average 10 per cent or mor 


True B. F. Goopricn Co., Akron, OHIO, ON THE OCCASION OF 


its fiftieth anniversary, has issued a four-page folder bearing a 


personal inspirational message from B. G. Work, its president, 


to the friends and customers of the company 


CABLES,” PUBLISHED BY THE GENERAL ELECTRIC 


“Wires 
Co., Schenectady, New York, groups in one binding five bulletins 


AND 


one of which relates to conductors 
kinds of 


characteristics and con- 


dealing with wires and cables, 


insulated with rubber. Choice of cables for various 


service is considered, together with the 
struction features of each type of product for the various classes. 
There are also many tables of capacity, test voltages, dimensions 


and classifications of cables 


“The Osborn Bulletin” PUBLISHED 
The Osborn Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
entitled 


manager of. the 


He DECEMBER NUMBER OF 
periodically by 
facts, 


based on sound 


Wheeler, 


contained an optimistic article 
Business?” by R. W. 


brush division 


“How's sales 


AIR,” A 
Delion 


“FREE MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
by The Tire & Rubber Co., 


made its initial appearance, and creates a favorable 


FOR TIRE DEALERS, PUBLISHED 

Baltimore, Maryland, has 
impression. 
It is a snappy little 16-page booklet, printed in two colors, and 
will be sent gratis to any tire dealer mailing his request to the 
publishers. 


“The Michigan Tire News,” Vor 
by the Wildman Rubber Co., City, Michigan, to serve as a 
bulletin to the stockholders of the company and to acquaint the 
public generally with the possibilities of investment in the rubber 
industry. It is a well-printed and illustrated four-page bulletin, 
11 by 16 inches. 


I, No. 1, 


HAS BEEN PUBLISHED 


Bay 


\ VERY COMPLETE CATALOG BEEN ISSUED BY A. KLIPSTEIN 
& Co, 644-652 Greenwich New York City, 
and exporters of chemicals, colors, oils, etc., listing the various 
commodities under class heads. Jor the convenience of buyers 
the original packing and approximate gross weights of the articles 
Prices have been omitted, owing to their 
separate 


HAS 


Strect, importers 


have also been listed 
extreme fluctuations. A feature of the 
classification of specialties under the industry.in which they are 


catalog is the 


used. Under the head of the rubber industry are enumerated 
various accelerators, acids, alkalis, colors, compounding ingre- 
dients, gums, oils, solvents, vulcanizing ingredients and waxes. 


“Cotton AND CoTTON MANUFACTURE” IS THE TITLE OF A BOOKLET 
issued by The First National Bank of Boston to be a companion 
to the booklet, “Wool Wool Manufacture,” recently dis- 
tributed by them. It is a brief analysis for the layman and 
explains all the details of the industry, but untechnically and in 
an easily readable style. Beginning with the history, distribution 
and cultivation of cotton, the book describes the selling methods 
and grading of the staple, the process of manufacture, from the 
receipt of the raw cotton at the mills to its delivery as finished 
goods, and finally the position of the United States in the industry 
is discussed. The book is the work of a member of the staff 
of the bank and is profusely illustrated from photographs show- 
ing distinctly many of the intricate processes of manufacture 
Copies may be obtained upon application to the First National 
3ank of Boston, Commercial Service Department 


and 


Wor_p” 
New 


“BANK AND Puslic Ho.tmAys THROUGHOUT THE 
(1921), is the useful publication of the Guaranty Trust Co., 
York City. 


be found that if some indolent soul of cosmopolitan bent decided 


From its convenient and accurate tabulations it will 


to celebrate all the holidays of all the nations of the world, in- 
cluding Sundays, he would allow himself the slender margin of 
sixty-odd working days in which to earn his bread and butter. 
What will happen to the world when holidays 


workaday new 


commemorating events in the world war are allotted and cele- 


brated is a matter of conjecture. However, the value of a com- 


pilation of holidays is inestimable to firms doing international 


business, especially if banks are closed on these occasions 


“SILVERTOWN” FAN BELT 


Fan belts tor motor cars have become.an indispensabl 
accessory, as motorists are attaching more and more im 
portance to this item of equipment. The average owner is 
aware of the importance of proper engine cooling and knows 
the danger of a belt ceasing to function in a place where it 
could not be readily repaired. 

Efficient and reliable is the “Silvertown” cord fan belt, made 
of cotton cords impregnated with rubber solution and sur- 
rounded by a rubber cushion. This construction has just th« 
proper “give,” but grips firmly and is said to withstand the 
hardest drives. The “Silvertown” fan belt is made in both 
“V” and “flat” styles for use on different types of motors 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


“COPPER QUEEN” BELTING FOR INDUSTRIAL USE 

A friction belt that has a good reputation in the industrial 
fields of the world is the “Copper Queen” duck belting with 
red friction surface. It is specially adapted to general trans- 
mission work of a severe nature, such as saw mills, reduction 
plants, paper mills and the like. The duck employed in its 
manufacture possesses flexibility combined with strength and 
the heavy tenacious friction is compounded primarily for 
endurance. “Copper Queen” belting is made in sizes 2 to 
12-ply, from 1 to 60 inches wide and can be obtained in 
special widths and plies to suit extraordinary requirements.— 
Pioneer Rubber Mills, San Francisco, California. 
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The National 


AUTOMOBILE SHOW 


‘16 TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL NATIONAL SHO 
inder the auspices of the National Automobile Chamber of 


Commerce, was held in New York City, January 8 to 15, 
1921. The exhibits fully occupied four floors of the Central 
Square Building, formerly known as Grand Central Palace 


Lighty-eight makes of were shown, while the exhibitors of 


cars 


automobil numbered 231 


accessories 


The popular interest in the exhibition was evidenced by the 
continuous throngs that viewed the exhibits daily. The spirit of 
the show was in accord with that of the leading national authori 
ties automobile matters whom the prediction is made that 
there will soon develop the most gigantic building program ever 
know the history of any nation. Reasons for this hopeful 
outlor re ind in the pressing need for public works neglected 
for thre vears because of the war's demands, high costs and 
lab« hortage. With the passing of these abnormal conditions 
the repair and development of industrial, trade and transportation 
facilit respond to the urgency of national needs 

AUTOMOBILE REGISTRATION 

An idea the influence of the automobile as a factor in modern 
social and industrial development may be had by noting the 
rapidly increasing numbers of motor cars registered in the United 
States. The official report of passenger cars and trucks registered 
in this untry in 1919 was 7,604,016 and 9,295,252 in 1920, an 
increase of 22.2 per cent. To maintain the present number of cars 
in servic ill require a normal replacement of a million per 
year, each car being conservatively valued at $1,000, and, in 
addition. the unknown, but doubtless large, increase in registra- 
tion, possibly 22 per cent as of last year. In that event 2,000,000 
more cars will be required, a total of 3,000,000 new cars for 1921 


These items of car building will require 12,000,000 tires for initial 


equipment. Spare tires and replacement of worn tires for cars 


already in use will bring the total estimated demand for tires in 
1921 to approximately 35,000,000 

In connection with the show it was noted that designers and 
makers of cars have endeavored with marked success to simplify 
the motors and lubricating systems, strengthen the chassis and 
perfect the driving control. These features are for the benefit of 
the increasing class of owner-drivers, by adding the elements of 


dependability, durability, ease of operation and reduction of cost 


of upkeey 
RUBBER AND MISCELLANEOUS PASSENGER CAR ACCESSORIES 

T he 
and a small proportion of that of the third floor. 


all of the fourth floor space 
Something for 


accessory exhibits occupied 


every need would seem to have been included in the 


great which rubber 
formed an essential feature included the product of the following 


motoring 


variety of accessories shown. Those in 


manufacturers 


Auto Pepat Pap Co., Inc., 318 West 52nd street, New York 
City. Rives’ “Neverslip” auto pedal pads molded in designs for 
every car. Also Rives’ adjustable accelerator pad and heel rest. 


AUTOMATIC SAFETY Trre VALVE CorporaTION, 1753 Broadway, 


New York City. ‘“Lox-on” air chuck. “Whistler” tire pressure 
indicator 

Breeze Metat Hose & Mec. Co., 248 South street, Newark, 
New Jersey. Flexible metallic hose 

CorrieLp Tire Protector Co., Dayton, Ohio. High grade 
molded endless protector of rubber for insertion between tube 
and casing 

Eastern Rusper Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Demonstra- 
tion of “Magic Rubber Mend” for repair of cuts and punctures in 


tubes and soft rubber articles generally 


Automobile Show 


Illinois. “Rubber Ace” inner 
tires consisting of two annular interlocking sponge rubber mem- 
bers molded to fit and completely fill a tire casing for which very 


Ergin Rupper Ace Co., Elgin, 


specific claims of practical utility are made. 


2124 North 15th street, Phila- 
“Jon-Con” tire protector, and endless molded 


Jon-Con Tire Protector Co., 
delphia, Pennsylvania, 
rubber band reinforced by a centrally inserted duck ply. 
134 West 52nd street, New York City. 
cord tires, ribbed and non-skid 


MAaArTIN 


Cord and 


James Martin, Martin 


903 Sixth avenue, New York City. 
red and 


Tire CORPORATION, 


fabric tires, gray inner tubes. 


RAWHIDE Propucts Corporation, Inc., 1834 Broadway, New 


York. “Miracle” blow-out patches, non-puncturable by reason of a 
ply of raw hide interlaminated with rubberized duck. Also 
Miracle” fan belts made non-stretchable by a single central ply of 
rawhide, the outer plies being of 8-ounce frictioned duck, and a 


red rubber cover, lightly cured and with edges stitched through 


and through 


SeEWELL CusHION Wueet Co., 1300 Gratiot avenue, Detroit, 
Michigan. Sewell cushion wheel 

Wetpo PatcH MANuFACTURING Co., 230 Fifth avenue, New 
York. Demonstration of the self-welding “Weldo-Patch,” ap- 


inner tubes, rubber shoes, 
vul- 


plied to mend holes, cuts and tears in 


water bottles or other soft rubber goods without cement or 
ration. 
S. S. WuHite 
New York City. 
Cottins Puncture-Proor Tuse Co., Hackensack, New Jersey. 


Special red inner tube containing a self-healing puncture fluid. 


Call 
DENTAL MANUFACTURING 


Flexible shafts. 


Co., 7 Union Square, 


Interesting displays of motor batteries were those of Electric 
Co., Allegheny avenue and 19th street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; Hartford Battery Manufacturing Co., Mill- 
dale, Connecticut; Luthy Storage Battery Co., 1170 Broadway, 
New York; A. H. Lyons & Co., Girard Building, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Paul M. Mako & Co., Inc., 1402-12 Atlantic avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York; Philadelphia Storage Battery Co., 1789 
Broadway, New York; Westinghouse Union Battery Co., Swiss- 
vale, Pennsylvania; Willard Storage Battery Co., 246 East 13l1st 
street, Cleveland, Ohio; Witherbee Storage Battery Co., Inc., 643 
West 43rd street, New York City. 


Storage Battery 


Among the exhibits of accessories not of rubber many were 
of special interest, such, for example, as the following: 

Link-Bett Co., 202 Hunting Park avenue, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. Link-Belt silent chain, front end drives. 

Morse CHALN Co., Ithaca, New York. Morse front end silent 
chain drives 

SaLmMon Fatts Manuracturine Co., 50 State street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Toron-treated tire fabrics and toronized tires. 
Demonstrations were in progress by means of a Scatt testing 
machine with autographic recording device, showing the value 
of Toron in uniformly enhancing the holding power of friction 
on tire-building fabric. 

A. Scuraper’s Son, Inc., 783 Atlantic avenue, Brooklyn, New 
York. Universal dust pressure gages, pump 
connections, etc. 

C. A. SHALER Co., 21 Jefferson street, Waupun, Wisconsin. 
Vulcanizers and equipment for tire and tube repair. Shaler road 
lighter headlight lenses. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELectric & MANUFACTURING Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. Rectigon battery charger; Mazda lamps; 
automobile wiring systems and small motors for household pur- 
poses. 


tire-valves, caps, 
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News of the American Rubber Industry 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


HE FOLLOWING is the condensed balance sheet of The Mason 


Tire & Rubber Co., 
October 31, 1920: 


Kent, Ohio, 


ASSETS 

Current: 
Cash balances 
Accounts and notes re- 
ceivable 06 


$114,149.33 


$739,186.41 


Less reserves 18,000.00 721,186.41 $835,335.74 
Inventories 
Finished goods at factory and 
BeemeRED 2 ccc scccccccce: . . -$1,782,044.87 
Work in process beeesessees : 172,779.01 


670. 389. 37 2,625,213.25 


Raw material and supplies 
Total current assets 
Other assets: 


Miscellaneous investments $103,500.00 
Transportation claims 5,683.82 
Fixed Assets: 
Real estate onee ~~ $67,500.00 
Buildings : - «+ -$1,388,952.27 
Machinery ard equip 
ment eeeveeees 1,739,542.36 $3,128,494.63 


Less reserve for depreciation. . 182,957.50 


As appraised by American Appraisal Co... 2,945,537.13 


October 31, 1920, at sound market values, 
dormitories (at cost).. ‘a 205,000.00 
Deferred Charges: 
Miscellaneous deferred and prepaid expenses. . 
Gocd will, trade marks, etc........... ..+++$2,211,409.53 
Less c: apital Se a6 65 eae seves 935,639.50 









LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 

Current 

Accounts and netes payable... $834,586.07 

Dividends payable aaa 46,268.00 

\ x... 2. SPIT ToT rT TL et Te 

7% Serial Gold Nutes: 

re Ce SM occa 0hnsbs 6 enedesneseauenees 
7% Serial Gold Notes: 

(Maturing November 1, 1921, to May 1, 1926 inclusive) 
Accrued: 

Raormed tamee amd cagaltles. .. .. 2. ccccrisccvevesccusccscn 
Reserve: 

For tire adjustments. 
Capital: 

referred stock .. $5,458,920.00 

Commen stock “A”....... 500,000.00 

Common stock “B”’.... 383,462.50 $6,342,382.50 

Payments on capital stock subscriptions...... 65,048.42 
Surplus: 

Auditors’ balance November ', 1919 $45,671.51 

1919 income tax and other adjustments 32,581.57 
Profit for year eeeeee 527,669.69 

Less dividends ..... $414,834.22 $605,922. 77 

Less adjustments 13,712.82 428,547.04 


Contingent liability October 31, 
counted, as verified by correspondence with all banks, 


035.11. Estimated income and profits taxes for year, 
no reserve was set up, approximately, $75,000. 


as at the close of business 


$3,460,548.99 


109,183.82 


3,218,037.13 


160,540.77 
1,275 770.03 


$8,224,080.74 


$880,854.07 
50,000.00 
650,000.00 
38,420.02 
20,000.00 


6,407 ,430.92 


1920, on trade acceptances dis- 


was $155,- 
for which 


CLEVELAND STOCK EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 


The following are closing quotations of January 20, 


supplied by 


The App-Hillman Co., Second National Building, Akron, Ohio: 
Bid Asked 
ee Te ls NS 6 6:86.65 60 ve vers vedwndedaqaes 45 70 
I a ig cans 6 Sa Ghb Ge ueenennds om 45 
EN ee ne ee ae 85 90 
|) Se OF rere ee oe 85 90 
Firestone T & R., 7% pfd. ’tuseenusades- ep nwtuies 77 80 
General T. & R. Co., Mh ck e6ndenpedew hes cannaeen 200 250 
7 eR err 80 85 
Goodrich, B. F., &. i ckak on indeed se6e adie” 42 43 
Goodrich, B. F., —_ aa 79 83 
Goodrich, B. F., ey The, S-yr. 7% notes........-.+0++- 89 90% 
Goodyear, T. & R Co. .. The, cor 22 23 
Goodyear T. a R. Co., The, 7% pf. canhatiewid 46 47 
re es ee SU cc even vawecnhs cndelenenes 100 130 
India T. & R. Co, 7% pfd.. j ea 80 
Mason T. & R. Co., The, com. CES aR ere eee ena 17 20 
Mason T. & R. Co., ” The, 7% pfd Foun : Te aa 70 
Marathon T. & R. Co., com. ree palavenatacee 4 


Bid Asked 
Oe oi oc ecy.s sod papewoneedt 85 90 
ee re ci. See Cee MO, bcos ebontdwewctabe coos 85 88 
eS EO ee eee ora 120 130 
YE i Os be acne vee oeeaed 23 25 
Portage Rubber Co., The, 7% pfd.... 40 45 

i Mi ee ee tp eh bade wae aeaenwne 1% 1% 
I I I id nin gree da ee ww aacwnigs ‘a 37 
on vn oc n'n accnnds ee Var eueten 18 22 
ee ee es as caine enact acwnseeenees sia 100 
Star Rubber Co., com... ePeeerbee ea d6 Reet ee reneken 100 
ee Se ee MN So ous is eh an See w Seas i 100 
i i A ere 25 40 
gs EE re ee 70 
Py, ee Ci. BO Cs bolecvdepecsscoebeetdes< oes 20 
Pe eee Ci, Oi cersceiascenas se ounvsnehaanes 90 
E.G, Us on Sted ues s ea OUR eer cudah 125 
Standard Tire Cco., pfd 90 

NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 
January 25, 1921 

\jax Rubber Co., Inc........ swansea He 3614 36% 

The Fisk Rubber Co 14% 14% 14% 
The B. F. Goodrich Co....... 40% 40% 407 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., pfd. 83 83 83 

Kelly-Springfield Tire Co.... 47% 46% 47% 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Cuv., pfd 93 94 94 

Keystone T. & R. Co., Inc.. 11% 11% 11% 

Lee R. & T. oo rrr ‘ . 2 19% 19% 

United States Rubber Co. 69% 67% 68% 
United States Rubber Co., Ist pfd 103 103 103 

DIVIDENDS DECLARED 

Stock of 

Company Stock Rate Payable Record 

American Wringer Cc Pfd l Jan. 15 Dec: 31 

Canadian Connecticut Cotton Mills, 

Limited Spas is Jo par. pfd.2% q Jan. 1 Dec. 23 
Corn Products Refining Co. ‘C om, $1 q. Jan. 20 Jan 3 
Corn Prceducts Refining Co.. Com. $0.50 q Jan. 20 Jan 3 
Corn Prceducts Refining Co....... Pfd. $1.75q Jan. 15 Jan 3 
Eagle-Picher Lead Co., The...... Pfd, 14%q Jan. 15 Jan 2 
Firesione Tire & Rubber Co .Pfd. $1.50 q Jan. 15 Jan | 
Fisk Rubber Co., The..... ss lst pfd. I%%keq Feb. 1 Jan. 21 
Franklin Rubber Co ..Com. 6% an Jan. 10 Dec. 31 
General Electric Co..... Com 2% 4. Jan. 15 Dec. 8 
General Flectric Co...... Com 2% stk Jan. 15 Dec. 8 
General Tire & Rubber Co. 5-00 Pfd 1%%q Jan. 1 Dec. 20 
Goodrich B. F., Co., The... Com $1.50 Feb. 15 Feb. 4 
Goodrich, B. F., Co., The Pfd 14%%4q Apr. 1 Mar. 22 
Goodrich, B. F., Co., The Pfd 14% 4q July 1 June 21 
Hodgman Rubber Co............. Pfd. 2% 4 Feb. 2 Jan. 15 
Hcod Rubber Co... Pfd 1%%4q Feb 1 Jan. 20 
India Tire & Rubber Co.. The Com »% a. Jan ae hers 
India Tire & Rubber Co., The Pfd 1%y%q Tan. eee 
Kelly-Sprinefield Tire Co... Com. $1 yy. Feb. 1 Jan. 14 
Kelly-Sprinefield Tire Co........ Com 3% stk Feb. 1 Jan. 14 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co........8% pfd $2 q. Feb. 15 Feb. 1 
Tee Rubber & Tire Corporation...Com $0.50 q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Manufactured Rubber Co., The. Pfd 14A%q Jan. 12 Jan. 8 
Miller Rubber Co.. The.......... Com $1 4. Jan. 20 Jan. 1 
Mchawk Rubber Co., The. Com $1°50 Jan ern 
New Tersey Zinc Co., The. Ccm »% q Feb. 10 Jan. 31 
Philadelphia Insulated Wire Co..Com $1.50 q Tan. 15 Jan. 10 
United States Rubber Co.. .Com 2% q Jan. 31 Jan. 15 
United States Rubber Co... .1st pfd. 2% 4. Tan, 31 Jan. 15 
Westinghouse Electric & M: anwfa uC 

turing Co. . .Com 2% ($1) q. Jan 1 Dec. 31 
Westinghorse Electric & Manufac 

turing Co....... be weauae Pid 2% ($1) a. Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
Wrigley, Ir.. Wm. Co ..Com $0.50 m, Feb. 1 Jan. 25 


NEW INCORPORATIONS 


\ir Container C+ January 13, 1921 (New Jersey), $250,000. A. G. 
Fitzgerald, Boston, Massachusetts; G. G. Tennant, T. M. Kane—both of 
Jersey City, New Jersey. To manufacture tires. 


American Rubber Holding Co., December 17, 1920 (Delaware), $1,000,000. 


M. M. Lucey, M. B. Reese, V. P. Lacey—all of Wilmington, Delaware. 
Co-operative Rubber & Mfg. Co., January 13, 1921 (Delaware), $600,000. 
\. W. Britton, S. B. Howard, R. K. Thistle—all of New York. To manu- 
facture tires 
Gasco Manufacturing Co., September 24, 1920 (Pennsylvania), $50,000. 
G. H. Shreiner, president; G. L. Whallen, vice-president; L. R. Whallen, 


secretary; R. W. Shreiner, treasurer—all of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. To 
manufacture and sell automotive equipment and accessories. 

Gotham Co., Inc., December 20, 1920 (New York), $100,000. 
and Gustav Cohn, both of 251 West 92nd street, New York City; 
Cohn, Larchmont—both in New York. To manurtacture rubber goods. 

Great West Rubber & Footwear, Ltd., October 22, 1920 (Canada), $200,000. 
D. R. Yates, president; R. W. Wallace, vice-president G. F. Bletcher, sec- 
retary and treasurer. Frincipal office, Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada. To dis- 
tribute Dunlop tires, accessories and mechanical goods. 

Hard Fibre & Insulation Corp., January 21, 1921 (New York), $50,000. 
W. E. Dancink, 52 West 76th street; A. N. Sohmer, 237 West 107th street; 
T. W. Canter, ~all in New York City 


Julius H. 
A. Ho 


952 Simpson street 
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Kay-Fowler, Inc., Oct r (Massachusetts), $25,000. ¢ Kay, 
G. F. Merrill, both of Glouceste L.. F. Fowler, Rockland—both in Massa 
chusetts Principal office, Bos Massachusetts To buy and sell leather, 
rubber and canvas goods 

King Tire Co., Inc., January 11 New York), $50,000 Jos. and 
Louis Wertheimer, both of + West 69% treet; P. Turk, 215 West 68h 
street—both in New York City 

Liberty Airless Tire Corp., Ja ut { 921 (Delaware), $2,000,000. A. 
J. Kingsbury, L. B. Phillips, D. D. Whart ll of Dover. Delaware. To 
manufacture tires and tubes 

Mason & Feldman Mfg. ¢ oe (New York), $10,000 
Jac » and Fannie Mason, I. Feldmar t 854 West 24th street, Brook 
lyn New Yerk To manufacture l and rubber heels 

Norfolk Corp., The, August 8 Massa setts). $50.000 R. A. 
Keppler, 427 Grove street, Brooklyn, New York; M. ¢ Baker, 407 Hunt 
ington avenue, Boston; B. W. Flander M nsett; P. N. Fitzpatrick, 210 
Malden street, Malder R. W I Mayo street, Needham all 
in Massachusetts Principal off Boston, Massachusetts fo manufacture, 
t and sell rubber goods 

Raymond Rubber C« Septembe Rhode Island), $10,000 R 
Rodger R. S. Wilber, J \. Bennett " f Frovidence, Rhode Island 
Principal office, Providence, R le Islat l buy, sell and manufacture 
ill kinds of automobile tires 

Rosa Tire Sales Co., Inc., Jat | New York), $10.00 | 
Rosa 243 Arthur avenue, Bronx J. B. Finkelstein, H. Lenitz, both f 8 
Park Row—both in New York ¢ 

Rubber Process Co., Nove er 16, 1 (California), $200,000. H. Hill, 
R. H. Hubbell, F. H. Evers, H. W. Fret W. D. Smith—all of Sar 
Francisco, Cahformia 

Schlesinger Tire & S ( I at 121 (New York), $5,000 
( Mellen, 2150 East 19th street, Brooklys R. C. Schlesingse 8 Rive 
side Drive; R. S. Lazarowitz 10 We t reet, Ne y Cit both 
in New York To deal in aut bile ipplies, et 

Stedman Products December 1¢ Mass isetts $50.00 BR 
Ayer, W. G. Brooks, both of Sout Braintree 1. Hi. Stedman, Cedar stree 
M. A. Turener, May ave ‘ \. N. Hunt Vine street, all of Braintree— 
both in Massachusetts lo manutact id rubber goods 

Stokes Asbestos Co., December 20, 1 New Jersey), $1,000,000 Wil 
liam J. B. and Joseph Oliver Stokes, both of Trenton; R. J. Stokes, Prince 
ton——both in New Jersey Pris al thes Hamiltor lownship, Mercer 
County, New Jersey Agent it hare Robert J. Stokes I manufacture, 
buy and sell rubber and asbestos, et 

Tire Fusing Corp., December $ (New York), $10,000 1. Zito, 
3200 Broadway, New York City D. Klei Kelly avenue ( Selnik, 
1042 Southern Boulevard, bot if B New York I deal in 
tires 

Universal Tire ( Januar 1921 Delaware), $7,500,000 M. M 
Lucey, M. B. Reese, L. S. Dors " f Wilmington, Delaware I manu 
facture tires, et 

Virginia-Carolina Rubber ( ' Apr 8. 1920 (Virginia), $200,000 
R. J. Bell, president Tr. Bell, trea r; ( I Shackelford, secretary. 
Principal office, Richmond, \ I n facture automobile tires and 
by-produ 

PERSONAL MENTION 
\. B. Jones, vi pre sident of The B. | Goodrich Co., has re- 


signed from the executive board, but will continue as an official 


of the His iccepted at a 
the board of directors York City on January 19, 
1921. Mr. Jones trip 
abroad. during which he visited the rubber-producing areas at the 
Straits Settlements, China, Japan, Egypt and practically all Euro- 
the world was in charge ot 
| 


resignation was meeting of! 


held in New 


ompany 


, 
recently returned from an eight months 


pean countries During war he 


transportation for the American Red Cross in France 


William C. Potter 


has been elected chairman of the board of 


directors of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, to suc 
ceed Alexander J. Hemphill, who died December 28, 1920. Mr 
Potter is well known for his mining and metallurgical operations 


connected with the Gug 
associated as director with 


for several years actively 
He has also been 
Continental-Mexican 
and the Continental Rubber 


Intercontinental Rubber 


and has been 
genheim interests 
many companies, among them the Rubber 
Co., the Intercontinental Rubber Co 
Co. In 1911 he became president of the 
Co Mr. Potter 
and will devote all his time to 
board of the Guaranty Trust Company 
F. W. Potts, 
for The Republic 


resigned, effective 


withdraw from other executive activities 


his new duties as chairman of the 


will 


for several years northwestern district 


Rubbe r Co . 


January 15 


manager 
with headquarters at Minneapolis, 
has No announcement has been 


made of his future plans 


H. J. Moyer, who has represented Yarnall-Waring Co. and 
Nelson Valve Co. in the Chicago territory for several years, will 
in future represent the Yarnall-Waring Co. exclusively in that 
held, as district manager, with offices at 58 West Washington 
street, Chicago. 

H. H. Clark, of the C. Kenyon Co., Brooklyn, New York, man- 
ufacturer of waterproof clothing, tires, etc., was elected presi- 
dent of the Advertising Club of the Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce when it was organized with seventy members on January 
12, 1921. 


COLONEL COLT PREDICTS PROSPEROUS RUBBER YEAR 
Colonel Samuel P. Colt, chairman of the United States Rubber 
Co., who has exceptional facilities for gauging the currents of 
general trade, takes issue in a recent review of the rubber in- 
“We know 
from experience,” he said, “that the pendulum swings too far in 


dustry with those who can see only hard times ahead 


each direction, and I believe that the rubber business along with 
other lines will gradually reach a healthy plane which will be 
satisfactory to both producer and consumer.” 

\fter pointing out that in no other line were movements of 
1920 than in the 
rubber industry, that with the curtailment of manufacturing in 
the United States and the inability of Central and Eastern Europe 
to absorh a normal amount of crude rubber, the price of the latter 


prices and volume of business more mixed in 


had dropped within the year from a high of 55 cents a pound to 
16 irst crepe, resulting in a large surplus of crude 
rubber, which excess was tending to restrict planting, he found, 


cents for 
nevertheless, many encouraging conditions. 

The capacity of the plants producing rubber footwear was ab- 
sorbed during 1920 without undue accumulation of stocks; and, 
with ordinarily favorable weather conditions, Colonel Colt said, 
the volume of 192! footwear business is likely to be at least nor- 
Overstocking rubber he be- 
lieves, correct itself early this year, and then a good. demand will 


mal. with mechanical goods will, 


set in. He notices already an improvement, which he is sure will 
soon expand, in the manufacturing of pneumatic tires, of which 
there had been over-production, and predicts that more tires will 
1921 1920. While realizing all the diffi- 
culties now handicapping the exporter, he 


be consumed in than in 
is confident, however, 
that the selling of American goods in foreign countries will be- 
come increasingly easier through the establishment of new levels 
f exchange, which though far from normal will at least be rea- 
sonably steady. 


AMERICAN DUNLOP ENTERPRISE HALTED 
\ letter from the directors of the Dunlop Rubber Co., 
to The 
concerning the 
ompany, the 


Limited, 
facts 
\merican branch of the Dunlop 


London, states 
the 


Financial Times, some interesting 
finances of 


substance of which follows 


“Within the past few weeks the company has been called upon 
to assume the responsibility of providing the additional finance 
required to place the American Dunlop company in a position to 
complete the construction and installation of its factory and to 
provide sufficient working capital to enable that company to carry 
out its first year’s trading program 

“While the Dunlop Rubber Co. is under no liability to provide 
this additional finance, the board recognizes that it is in the in- 


terests of the company that the American enterprise should be 
carried on, and in accordance with the statement made at the 
last meeting of shareholders held on September 10 last, the 


greater part of the sum of £1,000,000 has been remitted during 
the last few weeks 

“The directors, however, feel very strongly that the American 
company should now take steps on its own initiative to provide 
the further funds required to bring the undertaking to completion, 
and important negotiations, in which this company is assisting, 
are now pending for this purpose.” 


This letter should do much to quiet the wildly exaggerated 
rumors in connection with the Dunlop rubber and cotton commit- 
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ments, The Financial Times asserts, further stating that the 
position in respect to these is “nothing of a nature to frighten one.” 
Although the British Dunlop company, as stated in this letter from 
A. Cunningham, its secretary, is not responsible for the financing 
ot the American undertaking, it is naturally concerned that the 
good-will of the world-famous name of Dunlop should not be 
jeopardized, and to that extent the British company cannot afford 
to be indifferent to the fortunes of its kindred undertaking. 

The directors of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corporation of 
Pierre du Pont, chairman of the E. I. du Pont de 
3urchard, 


America are: 
Nemours Company and of General Motors; Anson W. 
vice-president and director of International General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, New York; Robert W. Pomeroy, director of 
the Manufacturers’ and National Bank, Buffalo, New 
York; J. Westren, managing director of the Dunlop Tire & Rub- 
ber Goods Co., Limited, Canada; I’. C. Walcott, 120 Broadway, 
New York; P. D. Saylor, vice-president and general manager ; 
Sir Harry McGowan, K.B.E., chairman of Explosives Trades, 
Limited, (now Nobel Industries, Limited), Dunlop Rubber Co., 
etc.; L. M. Bergin, managing director. 

Operations at the Buffalo plant being practically suspended the 


Trade rs’ 


following statement was made by the company on January 12. 
“The directors have decided that general conditions in the auto- 
mobile industry are such that they are justified in slowing down 
April 1 is the probable 
date of resumption of activities, although it may be much sooner 


their program until conditions improve. 


if the conditions justify.” 
Approximately $36,000,000 has been spent by the company since 
building operations were started a year and a half ago. 


MEETING OF RUBBERIZERS AND DYERS OF RAINCOAT FABRICS 

\ meeting of a group of rubberizers, cloth converters and dyers 
interested in the held in New 
York City on January 5, 1921. The purpose was to discuss the 


manufacture of raincoats was 
dyeing and finishing of goods intended for rainproof garments 
and to arrive at an understanding regarding the elimination of 
those dyestuffs and methods of dyeing which result in the dete- 
rioration of the rubber used in proofing after brief aging. 

Many 


due to 


raincoat manufacturers have sustained serious losses 


the fact that cottons, 
bought the 
salts injurious to the rubber coating. 


silks, cotton mixtures and other 
fabrics from converters frequently contain metal 
Fast-colored goods that are 
not incompatible with rubber are required by the raincoat man- 
ufacturers. This is a chemical problem to be settled by the 
dyers and dyestuff manufacturers in cooperation with the rub- 
berizers. 

The interests of the dyer of cloth are in conflict with those 
of the rubberizer and, perhaps for the first time, a concerted 
effort has been made to discuss the questions involved and arrive 
at practical recommendations to meet the 
the following resolutions 
adopted by those present under the chairmanship of Dr. Wallace 


& Son, 


situation. These 


recommendations are embodied in 


P. Cohoes, representing Joseph Bancroft Wilmington, 


Delaware. 


Copper should not be present in fabrics for rubberizing pur- 
poses and in the test if any blue color is obtained from a 10-gram 
sample after incinerating, and is dissolved in nitric acid, and 
treated with ammonia, the copper might be considered in excess. 

It was decided that chrome can be allowed as an oxide. 

Samples tested by leaching out with water should not show 
presence of chromates or chromium salts. 

That a committee representing dyestuff manufacturers, dyers, 
converters, and rubberizers be appointed to cooperate and make 
the necessary tests to determine the effect of chromium compound 
upon rubberizing. 

It was decided that manganese be eliminated. 
nese to be as follows: 
ignited and fused with 
should be noted. 


Tests for manga- 
That when a 10-gram sample of cloth is 
sodium carbonate, no green coloration 


It was decided that vanadium should not be used in the dye- 
ing of merchandise for rubberizing. 

It was decided that no restriction be placed upon iron pending 
a series of experiments similar to those for chromium. 

It was decided that ether extracts should not show an excess 
of 2 per cent in the fabrics dyed and finished for rubberizing 
purposes. 

Dr. Cohoes, chairman, appointed the following committee on 
specifications; E, Montalent, of H. A. Metz Co., representing dye 
manufacturers; J. F. Warner, of the Bronx Co., representing 
finishers; Alfred L. Helwitz, of Alfred L. Helwitz & Co., repre- 
senting converters; Harold D. Mitchell, of the Vulcan Proofing 
Co., representing rubberizers. 

The following were among those present at the conference: 

John Bancroft, Jr., D. S. Ashbrook, and Dr. Wallace P. 
Cohoes representing Joseph Bancroft & Son, dyers and finishers, 
Wilmington, Delaware; Dr. J. F. Warner, chemist for the Bronx 
Co., dyers and finishers, New York City; Dr. Lothar E. Weber, 
rubber chemist, Massachusetts; Dr. May- 
wald, rubber chemist, Newark, New Jersey; Dr. Allen Rogers, 
rubber chemist, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York; Drs. Dano 
and Mattice of the National Aniline Co., New York City; Messrs. 
Philip Clarkson and Emil Montalent of H. A. Metz Co., dyestuff 
Alfred L. Helwitz & Co.,, 


Boston, Frederick J. 


manufacturers; A. L. Helwitz of 


cotton converters. 


MOTOR AND ACCESSORY MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 

\t the annual meeting of the Motor and Accessory Manufac- 
turers’ Association, held at Hotel Biltmore, New York City, Jan- 
12, F. C. Glover and H. L. Horning were elected to the 
board of directors to succeed Christian Girl and E. W. Beach, 
who have been identified with the Association both as members 
and directors for M. Wainwright and E. H. 
3roadwell were reelected as directors, their terms having ex- 
pired this year. The besides 
these members, C. E. Thompson, W. O. Rutherford, G. Brewer 
Griffin, J. M. McComb, G. W. Yeoman, A. W. Copland, C. H. L. 
Flinterman, and E. P. Hammond. The following day the board 
held a meeting for the election of new officers, naming E. H. 
Broadwell president to succeed Charles E. Thompson, who has 
Mr. Broadwell until this year served as 
vice-president of the association. Other 
W. O. Rutherford, first vice-president; A. W. Copland, second 
vice-president; H. L. Horning, third vice-president. True to a 
tradition of the association, L. M. Wainwright was reelected treas- 
urer, and G. Brewer Griffin was reelected secretary and assistant 
treasurer. 

The parts and units makers continued last year’s departure from 
precedent by holding a “speechless” banquet and show in the 
grand ballroom of the Hotel Commodore, January 12, which was 
attended by approximately 600 men connected with the Asso- 
The entire cast of the Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic was 
transported from the New Amsterdam Roof to the Hotel Com- 
modore, where the show was presented under automotive auspices, 
many features being especially arranged to appeal directly to 
members of the industry. 


uary 


many years. L. 


board of directors now includes, 


served for two years. 


officers elected were: 


ciation, 


PNEUMATIC-TIRED TRACTORS 

Even the steel tires of tractors are giving way to pneumatic 
tires. Tractors thus tired are giving excellent service in saw- 
mills for hauling lumber dollys, moving dump wagons, switching 
railroad cars at docks, and transporting heavy pieces on skids or 
rollers; general hauling with regular trailers, and in logging 
camps where they tow loaded trucks to the main roads. It is 
claimed that a tractor equipped with pneumatic tires can get 
better traction, has greater mobility, can be handled with re- 
markable advantage in plowing and cultivating, and that it can 
travel faster in pulling a load on rough or even ground. 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN THE EAST AND SOUTH 
By Our Regular Correspondent 
NEW YORK AND EASTERN NOTES 
ORK IS progressing on the new factory building which the 
W Hudson Tire & Rubber Corporation is erecting at Yonkers, 
York, the foundations being already completed, The con- 
was awarded and the building will be erected under the 
supervision of the Osborn Engineering Co., Cleveland, Ohio, who 
designed it 
and the building will be adapted 
Machinery of the latest ty 
facture the Hudson non-skid cord tire, 


New 


tract 


Reinforced concrete construction will be employed 


fpr extension as business war- 
installed to 
in all sizes, including giants 

Hudson solid truck tire. 


Production is expected to start in the Spring 


rants will be manu- 


for heavy duty truck service, and the 


manager of the sundries sales 
New York City, 


has sent out a 


\iter forty years of service as 
department of the American Hard Rubber Co., 
Philip H. Campbell has retired. The 
handsomely engraved card announcing with regret Mr. Campbell’s 
Brette Glaenzer sales manager of the 


company 


retirement and naming G 
sundries sales department 
Rubber 
Pennsylvania, will open offices on the twelfth floor of the Cuyler 
120 West 32d street, New 
will combine the 
rooms 


Paramount Consolidated, Incorporated, Philadelphia, 


building, York City, on February 1 
The 


and 


new address company’s New York office 


display Paramount Rubber Consolidated, Incor 


porated, has a factory at Little Falls, New Jersey, for the manu 
balls, solid balls, 
and patented molded designs 


facture of rubber play plain and decoratec 


Among the thirty-five new members elected to The Merchants 


Association by the directors at a recent meeting of the board 
wert Joseph Chalfin, 80 Washington street, dealer in crude and 
scrap rubber; and S. A. Pardee, R. & J. Dick Co., Inc., 55 Barclay 
street, manufacturer of balata belting, both of New York City 
The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. New York City, has rented 
for a term of years its new building at 10th avenue and 54th 
street, originally intended for a storehouse and service station 
The Advance Rubber Co... former! t &th avenue hetwes 17th 
and 18th streets, has removed to its im plant at 21-39 Gardner 
avenue, Brooklyn, New York, where it is now operating The 


company reports orders for tires coming in daily and good busi 


ness in mechanical lines. The additional space in its new plant 
will be utilized in manufacturing additional lines of mechanical 
goods 

The Rouden Manutacturing Co., In 1361 Atlantic avenue, 
Brooklyn, manufacturer of rubber goods and metal ware, has 
been declared bankrupt Ralph K. Jacobs has been appointed 
receiver 

The Powertown Tire Sales Company, 955 Main street, Buffalo, 
New York, was incorporated under the laws of Delaware in 
November, 1920, with a capitalization of $1,200,000. H. J. Crow 
der is general manager and the company has a contract with the 


Powertown same address to handle the 
The has taken 
Waterbury, Connecticut, who 
Bristol 


and in Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Tire Corporation of the 


entire output of Powertown cord tires company 
over the store of Spencer B. Bedell! 
the exclusive sale of Powertown cord and 


has tires im 


Torrington in the same state 

The 
necticut, and 
been placed under the receivership of William F. 
Clinton R. Martin. 
pany of New York, one of the principal creditors 


Con 


has 


British-American Manufacturing Co., Springdale, 


manufacturer of waterproof textiles fabrics, 
Gillespie and 


Suit was brought by the Bankers Trust Com 


PENNSYLVANIA NOTES 

4 petition in involuntary bankruptcy against the New Castle 
Rubber Co., New Castle, Pennsylvania, was filed in the United 
States Court at Pittsburgh, December 23, 1920 


Fk. M. Underwood, local referee of the Court, appointed E. W 


Pennsylvania, 


Bedel as receiver for the company. Liabilities were reported to 
be $4,500,000 and assets $1,500,000. The New Castle Rubber Co. 
was originally incorporated for $500,000 and acquired the property 
of the New Castle Forge & Bolt Works. The plant was well 
equipped and did a large business under the management of 
W. E. Dursten until the slump in the rubber business last summer. 

The accompanying photograph of the Allen Tire & Rubber Co.’s 
new plant at Allentown, Pennsylvania, shows the first and second 
units which were completed and went into production last month, 
turning out “Allen” and tubes. The company, of which 
Wilmer Dunbar is president, started building operations in April, 
1920, and on January 3, 1921, the plant was in operation—a re- 


tires 








PLANT OF 


THE ArrteN Trre & Rupper Co., 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALLENTOWN, 


markablk The 
200 feet long and 60 feet wide, two stories in height, and is of 
brick, concrete and steel construction. A power house 80 by 600 
feet is located on the north side and does not show in the picture 
The company is reported to be plentifully supplied with raw 
materials and to have orders on hand for its product for months 


record under present conditions main*building ts 


thead 


SOUTHERN NOTES 


\. M. Fisher has been appointed manager of the Atlanta, 
Georgia, branch of The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Cleveland. 
Ohio 

The Delion Tire & Rubber Co. has moved to its new plant in 


Baltimore, Maryland, which is considered one of the most up-to 


date tire factories in the country. The company is planning ar 


extensive advertising campaign for 1921 and entirely new policies 
in effective dealer cooperation 


Earl F. Harrington, who has just begun his service as general 
superintendent of the Delion & Rubber Co., Baltimore, 
Maryland, is a native of Akron, and has grown up in the rubber 
industry 


Tire 
Since leaving college he has been connected with the 
Marathon Tire & Rubber Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio; Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, and the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. 
working on tire production and construction engineering prob- 
lems in the technical service division of the development depart- 
ment of the latter company for the past five years. Mr, Harring- 


ton is considered one of yrogressive young superintend 


the most 
ents in the country. 

The textile mill and tire factory of the Cumberland Tire & 
Rubber Co., Louisville, Kentucky, are about ready for operation 
The company will produce a cord fabric exclusively and has a 
capacity of about five times its own requirements. 
production has practically been contracted for. 
the company are: A. L 


The surplus 
The officers of 
Henry, president; F. W. O’Brien, vice- 





president and general manager; D. D. Thompson, treasurer: 
C. C. Hagan, secretary The company’s capitalization is 
$1,500,000. 

“Crupe Rupper AND ComMPoUNDING INGREDIENTS” AND “Rur- 


neR MACHINERY,” by Henry C. Pearson, should be in the library 
of every progressive rubber man. 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN NEW JERSEY 
By Our Regular Correspondent 


TRENTON NOTES 

5 law Stokes Aspestos Co., which was recently incorporated 

with a capital of $1,000,000, to manufacture rubber and 
asbestos articles, has completed its new plant adjoining the works 
of the Thermoid Rubber Co. The new plant consists of two 
complete units erected on a ten-acre tract. One of the build- 
ings is four stories, 200 by 80 feet, while the other is one story, 
200 by 150 feet, and the floor space comprises two acres. The 
Thermoid company will continue making automobile tires, tubes, 
brake linings and hose in the old part of the plant, while the 
new part will be used by the new company solely for making 
asbestos yarn and textiles for the Thermoid company. Special 
machinery has been installed for this purpose. The officials of 
the new company are: William J. B. Stokes, head of the 
Thermoid Rubber Co.; Joseph O. Stokes, of the Joseph Stokes 
and the Home Rubber companies, and Robert J. Stokes, secre- 
tary of the Thermoid Rubber Co. 


William J. B. Stokes, treasurer of the Thermoid Rubber 
Co., who has been confined to his home for some time by 
illness, is now able to be about again and attend to business 
as usual. 

Officials of the Thermoid Rubber Co. recently tendered the 
banquet at the Hildebrecht restaurant, the 
affair being the third Christmas party. Following 
the dinner dancing was enjoyed. Edmund W. Craft, pur- 
chasing agent of the company, played the rdéle of Santa Claus. 
John T. Spicer, head of the publicity department, was post- 
master. Seventy-five persons attended. 


office force a 


annual 


Louis P. Destribats, one of the founders of the Ajax 
Rubber Co., Inc., has resigned as general manager, and the 
position is now being filled by William McMann, of Detroit, 
Michigan. Mr. Destribats continue as vice-president 
and a member of the board of directors. Mr. McMann was 
formerly associated with the United States Tire Co. at 
Detroit. It was the intention of the Ajax Rubber Co. some 
time ago to erect a plant at Detroit, and Mr. McMann was 
to supervise the construction of the factory and manage it. 
Later it was decided to abandon the proposition and build 


additions to the Trenton plant to take care of future orders. 


will 


The Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., has .made its annual contribu- 
tions of money to the various Trenton hospitals. 


“Broughton Night,” in honor of John S. Broughton, presi- 
dent of the United & Globe Rubber Co., was recently ob- 
served by Trenton Forest, No. 4, Tall Cedars of Lebanon. 
Mr. Broughton was the first Past Supreme Grand Tall Cedar. 


William L. Blodgett, formerly secretary of the Hamilton 
Rubber Manufacturing Co., Trenton, and Mrs. Blodgett have 
gone to Florida, where they will spend the winter along the 
Indian river. 

William H. Callen has opened a tire vulcanizing establish- 
ment on North Willow street, Trenton, and reports business 
good. Mr. Callen was previously employed in a Trenton tire 
factory. 

Joseph Papier, proprietor of Joe’s Tire Shop, East Front 
street, Trenton, will shortly open a branch tire and accessory 
shop at Broad and Perry streets. 


Charles J. Hetzel, tire and accessory dealer, Trenton, has 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy in the United States 
District Court. His liabilities are $20,102.33, and his assets 
$6,757.17. His stock is valued at $3,000. Mr. Hetzel was the 
Trenton agent for Oldfield tires and has been engaged in 
business for some time. 


A portion of the plant of the Puritan Rubber Co., Trenton, 
was destroyed by fire on January 18. The burned building was 
a two-story brick structure, 60 by 80 feet, used partly for re- 
claiming purposes and the top floor for storage. Considerable 
rubber was destroyed and the reclaiming machinery badly dam- 
aged. C. L. Seifert, head of the company, believes the fire was 
caused by spontaneous combustion. The company intends to re- 
build at once with a modern addition. The damage caused is 
estimated at several thousand dollars. 


MISCELLANEOUS NEW JERSEY NOTES 


Chancellor Lewis has issued an order requiring the Louis 
H. Forester Co., of 132 Bloomfield street, Hoboken, New 
Jersey, to show cause why a receiver should not be appointed. 
Allegations of insolvency are made against the concern by 
the Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, which has a claim for 
merchandise. The assets of the Forester Company are placed 
at $47,000. The Essex Rubber Co. also charges that two judg- 
ments aggregating $2,500 have been recovered against the 
Forester company in the New Jersey Supreme Court. 


The New Jersey Rubber Co., Lambertville, New Jersey, 
installed a fire-extinguishing sprinkler system. The 
plant has been idle for some weeks and the spare time is 
being used in making improvements and alterations that 
will enable the work to run more satisfactorily when operations 
are resumed. 


has 


\ jury in the Essex County Court, New Jersey, returned 
a verdict for $1,433.33 in favor of the Gillette Tire Co., of 
Newark, against Joseph Pansulla, Mannie Kessler, Samuel 
Hirsch and Louis Silverman, who were found guilty of con- 
spiracy to defraud, by falsely establishing credit. The tire 
company charged that the defendants established a business 
in Newark under the name of the Simpson Tire Co., bought 
tires on credit, and after operating for a month, discontinued 
The Fisk Rubber Co. 
also obtained a judgment against two of the firm. 


business without paying for them. 


The Economy Tire Exchange, Inc., of Newark, New Jersey, 
has been incorporated, with $100,000 capital, to deal in tires. 
The incorporators are: Hyman Cohen, Harry A. Harrison, 
and Harry Settel, all of Newark. 


J. Claude English, whose garage and tire shop at Asbury 
Park, New Jersey, was recently destroyed by fire, has taken 
out a permit for the erection of a new structure at Asbury 
avenue and Main street. 


The intermediate department of the Newport Chemical Works, 
Incorporated, which was located at 120 Broadway, New York 
City, has been transferred to Passaic, New Jersey. 


“MIRACLE” FAN BELT 

Ordinary motor fan belts of duck and rubber are more or less 
liable to stretch, thus necessitating the trouble of being short- 
ened and rejoined. The latest development in motor fan belts 
is found in the “Miracle” fan belt, the feature of which is a single 
strip of rawhide inserted in the center of light rubberized duck 
This ‘feature effectually prevents stretching and greatly 
prolongs the durability of the belt in service. On the exterior, 
the belt has a rubber covering, and is stitched through and 
through to hold the plies against separation, since owing to the 
presence of rawhide in the construction the belt can be cured only 
by acid or vapor cure—Rawhide Products Corporation, 1834 
Broadway, New York. 


plies. 


’ 


should be in 


“CRUDE RUBBER AND COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS’ 
the library of every progressive rubber man. 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN MASSACHUSETTS 
By Our Regular Correspondent 
Ww" new price lists on rubber boots, shoes and canvas foot- 
wear revised in accordance with the falling raw material 


market and wage schedules equitably adjusted to present condi- 


tions, increasing activity is beginning to be felt in this important 
branch of Massachusetts rubber goods manufacture. The new 
price lists, effective January 1, 1921, but subject to change without 
notice, show average reductions of 10 per cent or more, based on 


manufacturing conditions likely to 
The 


requirements 


careful consideration of the 


prevail during the present year cooperation of retailers 


rders to cover thei: for the coming 


that at 


throug! eariy 
bemg urged in order normal factory capacity 


season 15 


and minimum prices the supply may meet the demand as normal 


buying conditions are resumed. The open winter in many sections 
of the country urtailing the sale of rubber footwear consider- 
ably t it hopefully recalled that February and March are 
usually among the best selling months. Canvas footwear orders, 
while not yet heavy, are encouraging, and output in most factories 
will inere during the present mont! 
MISCELLANEOUS MASSACHUSETTS NOTES 

An increase in the number of employes from 25 in 1908 to 
1.700 1920 is one measure of the growth of the Converse 
Rubber Shoe | 1f Malden. Production during the past year 
has been the largest in the hist of the company. With two 
shifts ft gun vaker the daily ticket exceeded 19,000 pairs 
in December, the output of rubbers, gaiters and arctics being 
considera ibove normal at that season of the year. It is 
anticipated that the total sales figure for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1921, will be over $7,000,000 n increase of over 50 per 
cent Zapid progress has bee made y the tire division, also 
operating with two shifts, and Converse tires are rapidly coming 
to the front. While the night shifts have been discontinued the 
factory i perating full time ith curtailment of operating 
force other than to increase its efficiency. The capital stock of 
the compat has recently een increased from $3,000,000 to 


$4,000,000 by an issue of 10.000 additional shares of non-redeem- 


able preferred stock at not less than par. 


in the cement 


Damage ol $3,000 was caused recently by a fire 
shed of the Converse Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, Massachusetts. 
The blaze was due to spontaneous combustion and the building, a 
structure 25 by 12 feet, was destroyed \ quantity of benzine in 
the shed burned fiercely for a short time, but firemen protected 
the other buildings 

Shortly before Christmas an $87,000 bonus distribution was 
made by the Boston Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, Massachusetts, to 


This was the result of action taken by the factory 


its employe Ss 
when it was suggested that instead of a straight 


council last May, 
he company lay aside a bonus each 


weekly increase in wages: the 
week, to be payable befor« hristmas 
The will of the late Harry E. Converse, former president 


of the Boston Rubber Shoe Co., of Malden, was offered for pro- 
bate early in January before Judge Chamberlain in the Plymouth 
Probate Court. There is an estate of $1,400,000 personal 

and $250,000 real. The greater part of the property goes to the 
family, there being no public bequests. Moorfield Story, Parker 
Edward N. Benson and Frank B 
\ clause in the will asks that no one shall wear mourn- 


County 


Converse, 3emis are named 


executors 
ing for the deceased or otherwise change the usual habits of 
living 
Lester Leland, vice-chairman of the United States Rubber Co., 
has been elected president of the Boston Rubber Shoe Co., Mal- 
den, succeeding the late Colonel Harry E. Converse, whose obit- 
aiary was published in our January issue. Mr. Leland is a brother- 
Colonel Converse and has been vice-president of the 
3allard, treasurer, has been elected 


in-law of 


company. Colonel Harry P 


vice-president to succeed Mr. Leland and will perform the duties 
of both offices. 

The canvas footwear department of the Hood Rubber Co. 
Watertown, Massachusetts, was closed from January 1 to 24, 
adding some 300 operatives to the 900 from the tire department, 
previously closed, who were temporarily out of work. 

Alfred A. Glidden, general superintendent of the Hood Rubber 
Co. plant at Watertown, who has been with the company since 
1896, has been promoted to manager of the industrial development 
department. Charles Roper, who has been in. charge of the foot- 
wear department, succeeds him. 

On the afternoon of December 31 gold pieces were presented 
to 221 employes of the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, men and women, who had been with the 
company from ten to forty years. The meeting was held in the 
gaily decorated cafeteria, with music by the Bowohoco orchestra, 
and singing by the whole assemblage. General Manager George 
E. Hall spoke frankly regarding the inevitable liquidation of 
commodities and labor demanded by the times. He expressed the 
hope that for a time at least it might be possible to maintain the 
wage employes, although new em- 
ployes would be taken on at a lower rate. To do this, he said, 
would require increased individual efficiency, as it made no differ- 


present scales of the older 


ence to the company whether wages were reduced 10 per cent 
or efficiency increased 10 per cent 

In an effort to encourage wider reading of trade, business and 
technical magazines by employes, the service department of the 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., of Cambridge, has established 
a reading club which maintains a route list for each of its many 
industrial magazines, each person being allowed the use of any 
publication for three days. The low club-rate subscription to 
[ue INp1A RuBBer Wortp is to encourage reading clubs 

The Metropolitan Air Goods Co., Athol, Massachusetts, maker 
of pneumatic rubber goods for campers, sportsmen, etc., is now 
in its new factory and expects to be prepared for business on its 
general lines after the middle of January. 


BOSTON NOTES 
J. D. Cary, a veteran tire man of national experience, has been 
appointed New England distributer for McGraw tires in Bos- 
ton. He joins the company after a sojourn of two years on 
Coast. Years ago he sold Morgan & Wright bicycle 
For a decade he was with The B. F. Goodrich Co., subse- 


the Pacific 
tires 
quently joining the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., which he served 
as branch and district manager, and in the general sales depart- 
ment, 

The annual sales convention of the tire division of the Converse 
Rubber Shoe Co., of Malden, Massachusetts, was held January 
17 and 18, at the Boston Athletic Association, with representatives 
of the firm from all parts of the country attending. The speakers 
at the morning sessions were F. R. Goodell, general sales man- 
ager; Dr. E. A. Wullenweber, production manager; D. W. Boyn, 
service manager, and C. C. Parlin, of The Saturday Evening Post. 
After luncheon both days the party visited the factory, returning 
to Boston for dinner at the Hotel Lenox, and later attending the 
theatre. The dominant note of the convention was one of enthu- 
siasm and confidence. 

George F. Willett, president of the Boston Belting Corporation, 
has advised preferred stockholders in a recent circular letter that 
the corporation is now free from debt, every creditor having been 
paid in full, and that both the preferred and common stocks are 
backed by substantial assets. This fortunate outcome in a finan- 
cial tangle which for a time threatened disaster is very largely 
attributable to the forceful and intelligent action of Frederic C. 
Hood, who as trustee managed the corporation and held its com- 
mon stock purchased by Mr. Willett in 1919 until final payment 


had been made. 
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All of the capital stock and assets of the Boston Belting Co., 
and all assets of the Boston Belting Corporation relating to the 
mechanical rubber goods business were purchased in 1919 by 
W. E. Hardy, F. H. Rice, H. H. Whitesel and associates, who 
are, respectively, president and general manager, treasurer and 
director, and sales manager of the original Boston Belting Com- 
pany which was never dissolved. Thus the mechanical rubber 
goods business of this, the oldest rubber concern in the country, 
has been successfully continued without a break by men asso- 
ciated with Thomas A. Forsyth, former head of the firm, and 
is today in a healthy growing condition. Final figures of gross 
sales for the year 1920 have not yet been completed, but it is 
expected that the total will be in the neighborhood of $1,400,000, 
with net earnings of close to 10 per cent for the $500,000 com- 
mon stock 


RES-PRO INDUSTRIES INC. 

One of the latest successful arrivals in the special fabrics field 
is the Res-Pro Industries, Inc., which was incorporated July 22, 
1920, under the laws of Delaware, with a capitalization of $3,000,- 
000, to manufacture the “Res-Pro” products under the patents 
and processes owned by this parent company, which will sell its 
products to its subsidiaries. James J. Clifford, 
president; Luther S. Newell, vice-president in charge of produc- 


The officers are: 








bs 


PRESENT PLANT OF Res-Pro INpustTrRIES INC., CANTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS 








WARE woe 





Respess, who is the inventor of the Res-Pro 
and 


tion; Rolard B. 


processes, vice-president in charge of new developments 
patents; William J. Bingham, secretary; Judge W. Lloyd Allen, 
treasurer and counsel; John W. Clifford, factory manager. 

The unwoven sheet fabric manufactured by this company was 
fully described in Tue InpIA RupBer Wor tp, June 1, 1919. Raw 
cotton batting is passed through pressure rollers where special 
compounds of rubber, etc., are forced into the fiber. It is then 
dried and pressed, forming a tough, strong, durable sheet fabric 
adapted for use as insulating material, flexible tubing, belting, 
tires, fire hose, shoe soles and heels and various other rubber 
goods, and as a general leather substitute in auto tops, wall cov- 
erings, bookbinding, etc. 

The Res-Pro Industries Inc. has secured the plant of the 
C. C. C. Fire Hose Co., Canton, Massachusetts, a going company 
incorporated under the laws of Maine with a capital of $50,000, 
which will make various “Respro” products and be operated as a 
subsidiary to the parent company. The names of the officers and 
directors of the C. C. C. Fire Hose Co. were published in THE 
Twora Rupper Wor-p, January 1, 1921. 

Another subsidiary of the Res-Pro Industries Inc. is the Res- 
Pro Insulating Co., which was incorporated in September, 1920, 
with a capitalization of $1,000,000, to manufacture and market 
insulating materials for the electrical industry. L. O. Duclos is 
general sales agent for this company. 





PLYMOUTH RUBBER CO. OPERATING UNDER RECEIVERSHIP 

Involuntary proceedings in bankruptcy were filed against the 
Plymouth Rubber Co., of Canton, on December 18, in the United 
States District Court for the District of Massachusetts. The 
claims of the petitioning creditors were small, aggregating only 


about $3,000, that of the Monatiquot Rubber Works Co., of South 
Braintree, for $2,684 being the largest. Prior to the filing of the 
petition, funds of the company amounting to $100,000 in four local 
banks were attached in connection with a suit by A. D. Juilliard 
& Co., of New York City, claiming $75,000 damages for alleged 
breach of contract. The company’s difficulties are said to be due 
to a heavy shrinkage in inventory values with a reduced demand 
for its products. 

Subsequently on December 27, Judge Morton appointed as re- 
ceivers Arthur H. Weed, Percy A. Atherton and Guy Murchie, 
all of Boston. The receivers have taken possession of the busi- 
ness, are having an inventory taken, and will start operation of 
the various departments as business requirements seem to justify. 
The Gem duck’ department was opened January 3 and the tape 
department cn January 6. 


FIBER BASE RUBBER HEEL 

Each year, in response to increasing demand, a greater number 
of shoes is equipped with rubber heels by the shoe manufacturers. 
\ccordingly, since rubber heels are in the shoe factories to stay, 
the problem of their proper application has become a very im- 
portant The technical skill of every manufacturer has been 
taxed to solve the questions that have arisen in regard to process- 
ing the rubber half-heel. The degree of attachment secured be- 
tween leather and rubber leaves much to be desired. The failure 
to obtain a positive union between the base and rubber tread is the 
reason why the use of the rubber half-heel heretofore has not 
been consistent with good shoemaking. Its application has at best 
been an example of refined shoe cobbling. The growing demand 
of the trade for the employment of rubber half-heels has led to 
many improvements in their design, shape, construction and com- 


one. 


position. 

One of the more recent and successful improvements for the 
attachment and processing of such heels concerns the permanent 
union.of the rubber tread to a fiber stock base by means of hot 
vulcanization. The method involved has been perfected, whereby 
a rubber tread and several plies of leatherboard base are molded 
cured securely The plies of leatherboard are 
pierced by a suitable number of nails for attachment of the heel 


and together. 


to the shoe. The vulcanized union with the rubber tread is sup- 
rivets passing 
through perforations in the leatherboard plies, from the rubber 
In this construction washers 


plemented by a_ series of interlocking rubber 
side, thus serving as reinforcement. 
are eliminated and the heel is better adapted for processing in 
the shoe factory. 

In this type of heel the rubber and fiber parts being positively 
united, but one nailing operation is required for proper attach- 
The leatherboard is said to be perfectly adapted to the 
operations of skinning, scouring and finishing and a distinct saving 
is effected hy avoiding the assembly of parts, cementing, double 
nailing, and the use of a leather lift necessary with the ordinary 
rubber half-heel. 


ment. 


When worn cut the rubber portion can be removed without dis- 
turbing the nails as they pass completely through the tread and 
head against the leatherboard base. 

For the rubber manufacturer there is the advantage that all 
parts employed in its construction are visible in the finished heel 
and the mold overflow is reduced to a feather at the face plate. 

In repair work it is claimed that the rubber tread may be more 
quickly replaced than in the case of practically any other type of 
heel.—Conant & Co., 7 Water street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


STORAGE OF BENZOL OR NAPHTHA 
Benzene storage tanks, especially those placed underground or 
in cellars, have an element of danger in explosion or poisoning 
by emission of vapors or leakage. Such tanks should be sur- 
rounded by inert gases and the outlet and inlet pipes by a casing 
in order to prevent the above occurrences. 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN RHODE ISLAND 
By Our Regular Correspondent 


DEPRESSION in industrial affairs which has been 


be GENERAL 
growing steadily worse during the past three months is now 


making itself keenly felt in the rubber manufacturing plants of 


Rhode Island and it is claimed that the outlook in the rubber busi- 
ness is far from encouraging. This affects all lines of boot and 


shoes as well as tires of every description and while hopes are 


expressed for an early revival the present indications do not war- 


rant excessive optimism. 


Jecause of the very open winter and for other reasons the local 


plants have had less work than has been experienced in several 


years. In the rubber boot situation Government sales of large 


quantities of rubber boots that were bought for the army during 


the war have lessened the demand, already reduced because of 


weather conditions 
Nearly 4,000 employes ot the 
Bristol are to the shutting down of the factory 


\ Rubber Co. at 


National India 


out of work owing 


on January 14 for an indefinite period. This shutdown affects th 


shoe department to a greater extent than it does the wire divi 
sion, which will continue production on approximately the present 
scale of five eight-hour days per week, although it is expected 
that there may be a curtailment made in this division early in 


February 


Following a meeting of the factory council about the middle ot 


the month the official notice of the shutdown was posted at the 


plant reading :“Keds division will complete all work laid out on 
the ticket. each department shutting down as its work is com 
pleted 

Che last day’s outside cutting will be January 13. Thereafter 
ill departments of the Keds department will be considered as 


. . ¥ . » ,) 0O?}1 
closed indefinitely until further notice About February 26, 192] 


we will issue statement as to later program 

“The wire division will continue production on approximately 
the present scale of five eight-hour days per week tor the re 
mainder of January. It is also intended to continue a partial 
production during February, which may be announced some time 


during the first week in lebruary 
“In the 


are necessary tor current 


will be retained as 


and the work 


mechanical division only such met 


repairs and maintenance 
ing time after January 28 will be curtailed as much as possible 
“The traffic and shipping departments and central stores depart 
necessary, 
28, 1921. 


ment will perform only such work as is absolutely 
which will mean a radical curtailment after January 


‘In any and all departments of the factory it will be our policy 
to utilize the services of salaried men and women from depart 
ments which are shut down and we resume the right to give them 
preference in all cases over persons working upon an hourly basis 

“Further curtailment of clerks will be managed as individual 
cases in which the person concerned will be intervie wed by the 
head of the department.” 
manager, and Sam Connery, chairman of the factory council 


This is signed by E. I. Cooper, factory 


By the closing of the National India Rubber Co.’s plant it he- 
DeWolf Inn for an indefinite 


came to also close the 


period, and which for the past live 
young women employed at the 


necessary 
years had been an ideal home 


factory. live years ago 


DeWolf Inn to accom- 


for the 
the National management purchased the 


modate the large number of out-of-town employes who worked 
at the plant but were unable to obtain boarding places in the 
town \t one time when the factory was running on full time 
there were 170 women at the Inn, but there were only about 70 
there when it closed its doors because of the shutdown of the 
factory. Likewise the Day Nursery on High street which has 
been maintained by the National management is also closed 


The total amount of received for enrollment in the 
fourth roll call of the American Red Cross in Bristol was $2,246.90, 
of which the sum of $1,424.70 was secured at the factory of the 


National India Rubber Co 


money 


Officials of the Woonsocket Rubber Co. about the same time 
that the notices were posted at the National plant in Bristol 
caused notices to be posted in the Alice Mill that it would go on 
a short-time working schedule to become effective January 20. 
The new schedule called for 34’%% hours a week, which means a 
six-hour day for five days a week with 4% hour on Saturdays. 
Heretofore the plant employing over 1,600 operatives has been 
running 48 hours a week. It is claimed by the management that 
business conditions necessitated this action 

The Woonsocket plant of the American Wringer Co., which in 
normal times employs 900 hands, announced a 20 per cent wage 
reduction effective January 17. The plant has been partially 
shut down since November 20, only about 150 employes being 
kept at work. No date has been set for the reopening of the 
plant, although the officials say that indications are promising for 
a resumption of work in the The company an- 
October 10, and 


near future. 


iounced price reductions of its products on 


igain on January 6 

lhe Manson-Sherman Manufacturing Co., which was recently 
ncorporated under the laws of Rhode Island, to be located in 
Providence, with a capital stock of $20,000, has secured a plant at 
“8 Sprague street, Providence, and will manufacture elastic braids 
nd woven tapes for the electrical and clothing trades 
concern will begin 


The new 
three fabric 
looms having a combined capacity of 116 shuttles on single tapes 
ind 50 


with an equipment of narrow 


fat braiders for making one-quarter and narrower elastic 


braid 


Ihe Revere Rubber Co 


] 


° 
has been making extensive alterations 


iunprovements in its garage on Hemlock street, Providence, 


o that it will afford accommodations for at least thirty cars 

[he company is also erecting a steel building to be used for the 

lousing of the small locomotive that is used for yard and switch- 

ig purposes in handling freight cars on the spur tracks that 
ter the company’s plant 


Charles A, Roberge is the sole owner of the business that is 
conducted at 88 Front street, Woonsocket, under the firm 
style of the Roberge Truck Tire Sales. 

rhe J. M. Gibbons Tire Co., 103 Aborn street, Providence, is 
owned and conducted by J. M. Gibbons, of Providence, and A. C 
\nderson, of East Providence 


Edward M. Hayes et al., have given a chattel mortgage for 
$15,000 to the Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., on tires, tubes, auto acces- 


sories, etc., at 119 Broadway, Providence. 





THE RUBBER TRADE IN OHIO 
By Our Regular Correspondent 

tt \t the rubber tire industry is due for a real revival is the 

opinion of Akron rubber men, based upon automobile regis- 
tration figures for the past year, gathered and given out by The 
8B. F. Goodrich Co. A total of 9,295,252 automobiles were regis- 
tered in the United States last year, which is an increase of 
1,691,236, or 22.2 per cent over the previous year, and the largest 
increase in the history of the automotive industry. In 1919 the 
increase was 1,457,300 

Estimates based upon this number of automobiles indicate that 
with each automobile wearing out four tires a year, the new 
index figure used by Akron rubber men, the number of tires 
required for the coming year will be not less than 37,000,000 and 
will furnish employment for approximately 120,000 men and 
women. 

If these figures prove to be correct, the production for the year 
will be only approximately 11,000,000 less than it would have 
been last year, when the peak production was estimated to be six 
tires for the 8,000,000 cars then in operation. 

This will also be reflected in the crude rubber market, because 
it is authoritatively estimated that not more than 72,000 tons are 
now in the country, and also in the fabric market, since the large 
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stocks on hand when the depression struck the automotive and 
tire industries have dwindled considerably during the past five 
months. 

Indications are that the bottom has finally been reached and 
that slowly but sureiy the industry will work itself back to a 
more normal basis, with but little hope of getting back to the 
position it occupied in July of last year. The turn of the year 
saw in Akron a slight gain in production. Most of the factories 
made arrangements to lengthen the working hours, and thereby 
increased production from 15 to 50 per cent, although several of 
the factories actually decreased production for the month. Manu- 
facturers generally look upon the situation with more optimism 
and believe that a few months will see larger production. 

Conservative estimates by rubber men at the first of the year 
placed the unfilled orders for January shipment on the books of 
the larger Akron factories at $50,000,000, and considering the 
slightly increased production, and the fact that many tires still 
remain in stock, it would not be surprising if shipments this 
month amount to at least that figure 

That business can remain at this almost peak figure for the 
year is not believed by anyone in the industry, because the orders 
are looked upon as accumulations held up until after the taking 
of inventories by the dealers and orders from automobile manu- 
facturers in anticipation of their needs during the next few 
months. 

Akron bankers and rubber manufacturers have used every effort 
to avoid a price war in the tire business and indications now are 
that their efforts will be successful. 

When the crash in the tire business came many of the smaller 
companies unloaded large lots of tires at job lot prices, and while 
the larger companies continued to have on hand large amounts 
of raw materials purchased at peak prices, the smaller rubber 
companies could go into the cheap markets and purchase supplies. 

With cheaper raw materials and cheaper labor these smaller 
ompanies were in a position to go into the tire market with lower 
prices, and for some little time it appeared that in their determina- 
tion to get business they would do so, in some instances at prices 
not profitable to themselves. 

However, the more conservative heads of the smaller companies 
felt that while these tactics might work for a while, they were in 
business for a legitimate profit, and so decided to maintain prices 
at the decreased levels placed by the leaders in the industry. 

One Akron banker pointed out several times that if tire manu- 
facturers operated on a conservative basis, and each and all went 
after business with a determination to get his share at a profitable 
figure, the industry would revive, whereas if the various companies 
went out to sell goods regardless of profits, with the main thought 
being the getting of business, the rubber industry was due for a 
worse crash than it has experienced. 

Among the interviews given out by rubber men regarding better 
business, was the statement of W. O. Rutherford, sales manager 
of The B. F. Goodrich Co., to the effect that the dealers’ stocks 
are practically exhausted and that the tire manufacturers must 
produce goods to meet the demand of the 9,000,000 automobiles 
in the United States if they are not to be run on the rims. 

It is true the upturn was not as large the first of the year as 
was anticipated by rubber men. Henry Ford suddenly and un- 
expectedly closed his factory, which meant a decrease in tire sales 
and had a general demoralizing influence on the automobile manu- 
facturers and in turn on the tire manufacturers. 

AKRON NOTES 

That a spirit of optimism prevails is indicated by the erroneous 
stories circulated regarding the number of men needed in Akron. 
These stories gained wide credence, with the result that Akron 
manufacturers have had to use drastic methods to inform the 
country that no men are needed and that former employes will 
be given preference when men are again required in the industry. 

That the days of extravagant wages and the “silk shirt” era in 


the rubber industry in Akron are over is made plain by the 
announcement on January 4 of a decrease of 12% per cent in the 
wages at The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. and a reduction of 15 
to 20 per cent in salaries in the office. The reduction was favor- 
ably voted upon by the Goodyear Industrial Assembly, made up 
of representatives of the workmen in the factory and the men 
and women in the office 

More than one hundred business men in Akron sent letters 
containing the season’s greetings to F. A. Seiberling, president 
of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., just before Christmas. The 
movement was spontaneous and the replies from Mr. Seiberling 
indicated that the spirit with which they were sent was thoroughly 
appreciated. 

The Akron automobile show during the last week of 1920 was 
one of the most successful ever held in the city, in spite of the 
financial depression. For some little time officials of the show 
association hesitated to put on the exhibition, but reports from 
practically every dealer who had space indicate that a very fair 
business was done and that a large number of orders were booked 
during the first few weeks of this year. 

Henry G. Lubke, export manager of the General Tire & Rubbe: 
Co., returned from Europe recently with sufficient business to 
Mr. Lubke 


spent five months in Europe and states that conditions are rapidls 


make increased production in the factory necessary. 


improving, except in Germany, where the question of indemnity 
is holding back recuperation. 
Europe will be as great during the present year as last, which was 
This is the fifth of the “Big 
Five” rubber manufacturing companies in Akron employing nor- 


the banner year for his company. 


mally more than 1,000 men and having sales running well over 
$5,000,000 a year. 
foreign countries. 

The Portage Rubber Co., of Barberton, Ohio, in the Akron 
district, is working upon refinancing plans involving $1,500,000 to 
take care of ready cash needs in the business for the coming year 
At the time of writing, the officers of the company were stil! 


\ large portion of the business is done in 


negotiating with eastern capitalists and bankers for the finances. 
but indications were that the plans would be consummated before 
the end of the month. 

At the time of the postponed annual meeting of the stockholders 
the directors and the president, M. S. Long, were given authority 
to use their discretion to bring about the refinancing of the com- 
pany. Mr. Long informed the stockholders that more than one- 
third as much business was on the books of the company as was 
done during the whole of the past year. The company did $5,000,- 
000 worth of business during 1920, as was shown in the annual 
report given out at the regular annual meeting in November. 

The company has outstanding at present $1,536,000 worth of 
preferred stock and $2,765,000 worth of common stock. Some 
stock has been subscribed, but not paid for and is not included in 
the figures. During the past two years its business has greatly 
increased under new management and the company is generall; 
looked up as being in a comparatively strong position. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co. was the host to the American Institut« 
of Electrical Engineers at a convention held in Akron and Cleve- 
land, January 14. The engineers took luncheon at the company 
dining room and made an inspection trip through the factory. 
The principal topic of discussion at the meeting was the application 
of electrical power to the rubber industry. 

The refinancing’ program of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
involving $50,000,000, which has been under way since late in the 
Fall, has not been completed. Another meeting of stockholders 
was called for January 21, and subsequently postponed until 
February 1, at which time the directors hepe to announce the 
completion of the plans. 

The preferred stockholders have given their approval of plans 
to mortgage the company’s property for $50,000,000, and negotia- 
tions by the officials, which have been under way for two months, 


He believes that export business to 
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New \ rk 


nancial conditions 


continued in The first definite statement 
f the Goodyear company was 
iven out at the preferred stockholders’ meeting, December 23, in 
f a report of the auditing by Price-Waterhouse & Co 


as $153,076,840, from which is subtracted the 


the torm o 


\ssets are given 


first deficit shown since 1903, before providing for possible losses 
on contractual obligations for rubber and fabric of $15,647,653.56. 
\ total of $10,787,494 


kron plant, 


has been charged off for depreciation 


\kron 


branches 


on the ind branch automobiles, and furniture 


and equipment at 
stock 


preferred 


bills pay ible, $23,879,812, 


Outstanding 


$61,111,650; total not including $4,388,- 


686 in rubber and fabric acceptances payable, and $12,711,168 in 


bills payable, including Federal taxes due 


is valued at $5,003,257, 


$13,352,158 


rhe Sumatra rubber plantation and sub 


sidiary companies, wholly owned, Inventories less 


reserve, are given at $41,167,758 


\t this writing the company has orders on its books which prac- 


tically demand doubled production, but factory activities will not 


increase until the financial difficulties are ironed out 


[he story of the rise of L. C. Rockhill to the directorate of 
Tire & 


years ago chose 


The Goodyear Rubber Co. is the story of a man who 


thirteen rubber goods manufacture as one of the 


great ire industries, and remained with it, working with all his 


might. Mr. Rockhill started with the Goodyear company in the 


repair and accessory department, shifted to the aeronautical de- 


partment, then to the tire sales department, in which he went to 


the top. and has recently been elected a member of the board 
of directors to succeed J. P. Loomis 

Albert L. Ely, formerly in charge of the patent department of 

t t 

the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, has opened offices in 
connection with the law offices of Herberich, Burroughs and 
Smith, Herberich building, Akri and will practice patent and 
trade mark law exclusively 

Che India Tire & Rubber | Akt has established an export 


charge of Lynn Harvey, formerly 


Miller Rub Akron. Mr 


department, in assistant export 


manager for the Harvey recently 


returned from a business trip covering Australia, Tasmania, New 
Zealand and Hawa ind reports good business in those regions 

The Interlocking Cord re & Belt ( \kron and Mogadore, 
hi s in the hands of Elihu Harpham, an Akron realtor who 
Was appointed r ’ nonth by Judge W. I. Ahern in 
the Common Pleas Ce t 1 vetition of certain stockholders and 
fh rf t ompany 

CLEVELAND NOTES 

The general offices and Cleveland salesrooms of The McGraw 
Tire & Rubber Ave en removed from 1900 Euclid avenue 
and are now located in the Cook building, Prospect avenue and 
46th street, Cleveland, the mpany having under lease 30,000 
square feet of space, which gives ample room for maintenance of 
the necessary stock of tires in all sizes 

Dexter C. Hathaway has joined the sales force of The McGraw 
Tire & Rubber Co., Cleveland, in the capacity of Cleveland dis- 
trict sale manage ] ing eneral direction of sales in Western 
Penns ania, Western N¢ York, Ohio, West Virginia and 
Kentucky Mr. Hathaway will also devote time to the develop- 
ment T mpany's business th commercial accounts. 


The McGraw ibber Co., East Palestine and Cleve- 


Tire & R 


ind, O was taken over last month by the Maynard H. 
Murch Co., Cleveland, Ohio, investment bankers, to protect the 
preferred stockholders, and in accordance with the right reserved 
by the Murch Company, who bought $2,500,000 preferred stock 


in August, 1919 
R. G 


manager for 


Herzberger has been appointed a Cleveland territorial 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. 


is $65,497,700: common stock, 


MISCELLANEOUS OHIO NOTES 

At the second annual stockholders’ meeting of the New Tread 
Tire Co., Columbiana, Ohio, January 10, 1921, the following 
directors were elected: S. W. Tidd, C. V. Calvin, Eric P. Alten- 
burg, C. R. Heck, O. W. Altenburg, S. J. Heck, W. O. Wallace, 
E. L. Dieffenbacher and R. F. Luce. Officers for the coming 
year are: S. W. Tidd, president; C. V. Calvin, secretary and 
treasurer; Eric P. Altenburg, vice-president and general man- 
ager. The New Tread Tire Co. manufactures “Marvel” cord and 
fabric tires and reports a very successful year, with sales show- 
ing 100 per cent increase over the preceding year. 


At its annual stockholders’ meeting, held at East Palestine, 
Ohio, January 10, The McGraw Tire & Rubber Co. elected John 
Morgan president and William S. Marlatt secretary and treasurer 
for the present year. The following directors were chosen: John 
\iorgan, L. M. Keyes and Charles W. Wheeler, of East Palestine ; 
William S. Marlatt, W. S. Quinlan, Maynard H. Murch, Mac 
S. Bethel and George E. Randles, of Cleveland; R. V. Mitchell, 
Canton—all in Ohio; C. H. Coffin, Chicago; Martin J. Gillen, 
New York City. The company has moved its offices from 1900 
Euclid avenue to 4810 Prospect avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Master Tire & Rubber Co., Dayton, Ohio, which was in- 
corporated in May, 1920, to manufacture 30 by 3%-inch cord 
tires exclusively, reports the demand for a quality tire of this 
size to more than justify the belief which led to the company’s 
incorporation. During 1920 the company’s plant was running 
to capacity, 500 tires per day. The plant was closed during the 
month of November, but is now operating at full capacity and 
has bright prospects for 1921. Its future plans include the 
erection of a six-story plant adjoining its present unit, which 
will a production capacity of 2,000 tires daily, and it 1s 
hoped to have this building ready for operation by the Spring of 
1922. 


have 


A new salesman for The Mason Tire & Rubber Co. is George 
V. Armstrong, who will cover part of the state of Ohio, with 
headquarters at Portsmouth, Ohio. Mr. Armstrong has had 
several years of experience in tire selling with the Ajax Rubber 
Co., and the Kokomo Rubber Co.’s branches in Cincinnati. 


Removal has been completed of the machinery, materials and 
manufacturing equipment of the Polack Tyre & Rubber Co. from 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, to Willoughby, Ohio, where the Polack 
company will be operated as a subsidiary of the Buckeye Rubber 
Products Co. In New York City the latter company will main- 
tain an office, warehouse and service station, for Polack tires, at 
527-529 West 23d street. 


The International Golf Ball Co., Newark, Ohio, was organized 
in December, 1919, under the laws of that state, with an author- 
ized capital stock of $10.000, to manufacture Burke golf balls as 
a subsidiary of The Burke Golf Co. The capital has since been 
increased to $150,000, divided into $100,000 preferred stock and 
$50,000 common. The officers of the company are: Joseph In- 
trocaso, president ; George Emch, vice-president ; and W. K. Wob- 
becke, 
oped during the first year of operation is attributed to the popu- 
larity of the Burke line of golf goods. The Burke “Grand Prize” 
golf ball was described in our issue of July 1, 1920. 


secretary and treasurer. The amount of business devel- 


The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio, at its annual meet- 
ing of stockholders, held December 14, 1920, reelected the di- 
rectors and the following officers: O.M. Mason, president; John 
H. Diehl, first vice-president; R. W. McKinnon, second vice- 
president; William A. Cluff, secretary, and D. M. Mason, 
The close of the fiscal year of the company was 
changed from October 31 to December 31, to coincide with the 
calendar year. The company reports 100 per cent growth during 
the year just ended. 


treasurer 
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THE GOODRICH GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


HE MEMORY of a noted pioneer in the rubber industry, Doctor 
T Benjamin Franklin Goodrich, was honored last month on 
the golden anniversary of the founding of The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., the parent factory of the “Rubber City.” Officials and em- 
ployes of the company, residents of the city, and thousands of 
friends and customers throughout the country joined in paying 








Dr. B. 


F. GoopricH, 
Founder 


B. G. Work, 
President 
Tue B. F. Goopricu Co. 


tribute to the memory of Doctor Goodrich and in observing the 


termination of a full half century of the company he established. 


Doctor Goodrich, a resident of New York State, after serving 
is a surgeon during the Civil War, took up real estate and 
shortly found himself in possession of a small rubber factory 
it Hastings-on-the-Hudson, New York. Attracted by Akron’s 
transportation advantages and an offer of financial assistance 


from a group of Akron men, he brought his equipment to that 
city. Manufacture was first started in a small, two-story brick 
building, 40 by 100 feet, with a force of 25 men. Today the 


plant comprises 63 buildings of brick and steel, covering 110 


acres of land 


The first big stride in the growth of the Goodrich came with 


the popularity of the bicycle. When the high wheelers gave 


way to what was called the “safety” bicycle, pneumatic tires 
were introduced and Goodrich speedily took up their manufac- 
ture. Before this time, the company had taken the initial steps 
in the evolution of rubber-shod wheels by perfecting the solid 


rubber tire The success of this carriage tire, fol- 
by that of the pneumatic tire for bicycles, naturally led 
The first one made 


ior carriages. 
lowed 
to the manufacture of tires for automobiles. 
was a crude affair, with many layers of fabric and a very heavy 
Improvements came rapidly, however, and by the time 
“freak” stage, a dependable tire was being 


tread. 
automobiles passed the 
made in quantity. 

Although the manufacture of auto tires was a large factor in 
the latter-day growth of Goodrich, they are nevertheless only 
one branch of the organization’s production. Mechanical rubber 
goods, rubber footwear, druggists’ rubber sundries, and hard rub- 
ber goods also are manufactured in enormous quantities. 

Doctor Goodrich lived to see the Goodrich organization well 
started on the road toward success, even though he died before 
the automobile was invented. He had done his work well and 
had trained men to take his place in developing the industry even 
further. 

The editor of this journal is proud to add his words of ap- 
preciation. Doctor Goodrich was a singularly alert and forceful 
personality who radiated energy and optimism. To use his own 


phrase, he was “swindled into the rubber business” and was 
bound to win out if only for that reason. His early struggles 
were a succession of brilliant moves, sharp disappointments, but 
constant progress. One perfectly sane and then feasible plan was 
a combination of the then existing rubber manufacturers. His 
plan was viewed with suspicion by the old-timers and so he 
dropped it with disgust. He did remark, however, “We will go 
it alone and one day the Goodrich company will do more business 
than the whole lot of them.” 

Curiously enough he picked the man who was to do the great- 
est constructive work of the company, while that man was yet a 
boy. Speaking to the writer, he pointed out a thick-set, tanned 
youth of twenty, saying, “That is young Work. Just rode here 
from Boston on a high-wheel bicycle. Something of a feat. He 
joins our force shortly and will go clear to the top.” 


MANAGER OF THE MASON TIRE & RUBBER CO. 

oD gree M. Mason, treasurer and general manager of The 

Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio, one of the 
notably successful of the younger tire companies, was born 
in Middlesborough, Kentucky, on May 2, 1890. 
obtained in the _ public 
Des Moines, Iowa, 
Des Moines Business 


His education 


was 
schools of 
the 
College. 

Upon leaving college he was 
employed for a short time as 
to the business man- 
ager of the Des Moines Register 
Leader, then as editor of 
one or two house organs. For 
the past eleven years he has de- 
voted himself to 
work. 


and 


secretary 


and 


sales and or- 


this 
investment 


ganization During 


time he formed the 
security house of Mason Broth- 


ers, in Cleveland, Ohio, followed 





by the organization of The 

Mason Tire & Rubber Co., The Duprey M. Mason 
Mason Cotton Fabric Co. (since 

absorbed by the tire company), and The Mason Rubber 


In 1915 the Mason factory was erected, and 
since that time he has been the treasurer and general manager. 
Mid-West Rubber 


Plantations Co. 


He was recently elected president of the 


Manufacturers’ Association. 

Mr. Mason is a golf enthusiast and what recreation hours 
are not claimed by his wife and two boys are spent on the 
links. 

LANCASTER “WIREGRIP” TIRE DISCONTINUED 

The “Wiregrip” tire, formerly manufactured under patent, was 
discontinued some time ago, and the tire now being marketed 
by the same manufacturer, described illustrated as the 
“Wiregrip” on page 262 of our January issue, is the “Lancaster 
Cord.”—The Lancaster Tire & Rubber Co., Columbus, Ohio. 





and 


WELDO-PATCH 

“Weldo-Patch” is high-grade black gum stock calendered on 
holland cloth. Cuts in inner tubes, hot-water bottles, rubber 
footwear or other soft rubber goods are repaired by applying a 
piece of weldo-patch over the buffed surface, previously cleaned 
with a thin solution of benzol cement, which is entirely removed 
by scraping from the surface before laying on the repairing 
material. No vulcanization is needed to effect a permanent 
repair—Weldo-Patch Manufacturing Co., 160 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 
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THE RECORD OF 





MASON TIRES 


nN these days of deflation and uncertainty, of which the tire 
| industry is bearing its share, records of continuous operation and 
steady expansion in production capacity and organization, both 
at home and abroad, make encouraging reading. 

The Mason Tire & 1916 in a 
four-room suite of an office building in Kent, Ohio, with a capital 


Rubber Co. began business in 


Mason tires are also made in metric sizes and are widely 
known abroad through the work of the export department, which 
has kept pace with the home market and now has accounts in 
practically every country in the world. 

The Mason organization is one of the most enterprising mem- 
bers of the rubber industry. Its liberal policy and farsightedness 
as shown by its early announcement of the “satisfaction—no- 
mileage-limit” guaranty; its national advertising campaigns and 


» 


A 


s 
oe 





ed 


Faspric Mit AND PLANT or THE 


of $250,000. The original building of the present plant had 40,000 


square feet of floor space. This has grown under three successive 


yearly expansions into 375,000 square feet, including the textile 


division, comprised in eight buildings spread over a tract hali a 
Erie 
The capital has increased, likewise by successive stages 
from 321 


mile in length and one thousand feet in depth, adjoining th« 
railroad. 
to $10,500,000 and 
month to 42,000 per month 

Aside 


tensive housing plans aré¢ 


the production capacity tires pet 


plant that is shown in the illustration, ex- 
being carried out to accommodate the 
Kent 


A large number of modern houses have been 


from the 


increase of population of caused by the rapid growth of 


the new industry 
a community center near the plant 


built, including three units of 


In addition to this a plot of 140 acres near the city limits has 


been acquired which will be improved as needed 

The textile division first 
built in the Akron district. It 10,000 spindles, cost over 
$2,000,000, and is so planned that it can be increased five times 
This 


duces tire cord and fabric from the raw cotton and enables the 


includes the cotton fabric mill ever 


has 
over without disturbing operation in any way. mill pro- 
company to control that quality and uniformity of product essen 
tial to tire success. 

Three outstanding features of Mason 
months indicate the company’s anticipation of automotive needs. 
Chief of these is the “Mason Junior cord” sold at 
growing 


tire progress in recent 


a cord tire 


approximately fabric price and designed to meet the 


demand for cords can be put on the car singly, as 


the 


This tire 


for replacement of fabric tires without danger of 


the that is 
applied. Other achievements 


needed, 


injury to mechanism common when oversize cords 


are so are the heavy duty solid tire 
features of old style con- 


for light truck work. The 


of such design as to overcome faulty 
struction, and the Mason cushion tir: 
success that all of three types have met with indicates that the 
production capacity of every department will be taxed, notwith- 
largements that have been made in 


standing the successive en 


recent years 


Mason Tire & Rupper Co., Kent, Ono 


the rapid increase of branches which now include the principal 


cities of the country—these indicate an executive personnel with 
its feet on the ground, and a forward marching intent which does 


not wait for fair weather 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN THE MID-WEST 
By Our Regular Correspondent 
MID-WEST RUBBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


7 Mid-West Rubber Manufacturers’ Association held its 
January luncheon and meeting at the Auditorium Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois, Tuesday, January 4, at 1 p. m. 


On account of the annual meetings and dinner of The Rubber 
\ssociation of America, which were held in New York City on 
january 10; also the fact that it was so near the holidays, there 
vas a small attendance but it was vevy enthusiastic. 

The Board of Directors’ meeting was called to order at 11 a. m. 
\fter luncheon President D. M. Mason gave an interesting talk 
on “Cost of Tire Production.” 

The next monthly luncheon and meeting will be held February 
15, at the Chicago Athletic Association, 12 South Michigan ave- 
ie, Chicago, Illinois. 

The factory of the Zeglen Tire & Rubber Co., 1316 Rawson 
street, Chicago, Illinois, is equipped for manufacturing 600 tires 
ard 1,000 inner tubes daily. W. L. Copley, a well-known tire 
designer, for nine years connected with the Portage Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, as a department superintendent, has been 
engaged as general superintendent of the plant. The officers of 
the company are: J. P. Drish, president; S. Strzelecki, treasurer, 
and F. J. Kalodzinski, secretary. 


The Robertson Resilient Wheel Corporation, 1697 Broadway, 
New York City, has taken a long lease of space in the Armour 
Postal Station building, 3019 Indiana avenue, Chicago, and will 
occupy as general offices about the first of February. This com- 
pany’s wheel was described in THe InptA Rupper Wortp, Decem- 
ber 1, 1920. 
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F, A. Schenzinger, who had been with the Chicago office of the 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. for 22 years, recently became 
a salesman for the Wishnick-Tumpeer Chemical Co., 365 East 
Illinois street, Chicago. 

Arthur J. Straney, for many years district manager of sales for 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., in Los Angeles, has been pro- 
moted to take charge of the Indianapolis Goodrich branch. 


MISCELLANEOUS MID-WESTERN NOTES 

The Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
has secured offices in the Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, 
Missouri. The new office is a branch of the Chicago district 
office and has become necessary because of the increasing amount 
of business in the St. Louis territory. Harold Phillips, formerly 
office manager of the Chicago branch, is in charge. 

New machinery and equipment in the factory of the Racine 
Rubber Co., Racine, Wisconsin, includes an increase to the 
power house and the installation of a new General Electric tur- 
bine of 1,250 kilowatt capacity, a 500 h.-p. boiler and a complete 
economizer for the boiler room. The new building, which was 
completed last summer, is four stories in height, 180 feet long 
by 80 feet wide. In the lower floor, which is an addition to the 
mill room, have been installed ten new mixing mills, 22 by 60 
inches. 

The Latex Tire & Rubber Co.. Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, maker 
of tires, tubes and rubber products, reports a very bright outlook 
for the future. The company is erecting an additional three- 
story building, 60 by 80 feet, to cest about $55,000, which will 
be used for the manufacture of molded goods and tire sundries. 
uxt it is about to install new mills and calenders to cost in the 
neighborhood of $75,000 

The Jefferson Rubber Co., Jefferson, Wisconsin, is erecting a 
modern factory, 80 by 320 feet, to be devoted to the manufactur 
of super-quality products. The building will be completed within 
a short time. 

\t the recent annual meeting, the of directors of the 
Inland Rubber Co., Chicago. elected E. B. McKay vice-president 
and general manager. Mr. McKay has been associated with the 
Inland Rubber Co. for about a Prior to this affiliation 
he had been first vice-president of the Empire Tire & Rubber 
Corporation, Trenton, New Jersey, with which he had been as 
soc ated in executive capacities for a period of sixteen years. 
Mr. McKay’s long and varied experience has gained him a large 
ind friendly acquaintance in the rubber industry 

\. D. McLeish, formerly with the New York branch of the 
Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colorado, has been appointed district 
manager of the Chicago branch, with headquarters in that city. 


board 


year. 


G. O. Sebree has joined the torces of the Gates Rubber Co.., 
Denver, Colorado, as advertising manager. Mr. Sebree has held 
a similar position with eastern companies and until recently was 
associated with the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
He is said to be especially active and energetic in handling na- 
tional advertising campaigns 


THE RUBBER TRADE ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
By Our Regular Correspondent 


Ce BUYING by tire dealers is reported on the Pacific 
Coast, but there is also noted a marked depletion of retail 
stocks which, on the first sign of renewed public interest, may 
result in a flood of orders. Buyers are not yet convinced that 
tire prices have touched bottom, although manufacturers declare 
that the next price revision will be more likely upward than 
downward. A little better inquiry for repair stock has been re- 
marked, while in mechanical rubber goods and druggists’ sundries 
dealers have of late been marking time, fearing to load up until 


satisfied that prices have touched bottom. Here, as in other 


lines, retail stocks are quite low, according to manufacturers’ 
advices 
LOS ANGELES AND VICINITY 

T. W. McDevitt, president of the Pacific Cotton Exchange, Los 
Angeles, and K. M. Turner, have been attending a con- 
gressional committee hearing in Washington, D. C., on the proposi- 
tion to grant Los Angeles official recognition as a long-staple cot- 
ton trading center. As the United States Cotton Futures Act ante- 
dates the development of long-staple cotton, there is no provision 
for the handling of Pima futures in the same manner as short- 
staple futures. Los Angeles cotton men hope to have this omis- 
sion corrected, and, if successful, they predict a big revival in the 
cotton business in the Southwest, with Los Angeles as the main 
trading center. Half a million acres last year yielded a crop of 
$75,000,000, and the potential acreage is estimated at 15,000,000. 
During 1920 the shipments through the port of Los Angeles 
(where there is a high density compress) were 7,107 bales, as 
-ompared with 500 in 1919. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company of California, Los 
Angeles, passed the dividend on its 7 per cent preferred stock on 
December 31. The same action was taken by the directors of the 
Goodyear Textile Mills Company on the 7 per cent preferred 
stock. While both slowed down in production two 
months ago, the management expects that by March 1 the “full 


steam ahead” order will be given in both factories. 


concerns 


The Samson Tire & Rubber Corporation, Compton, California, 
has been running steadily on full time and for several weeks has 
a week, trying to catch up on 
Soon the company expects to put on an all-night shift. 


been working overtime six days 
orders 


Plans are being made for further enlargement of the factory. 


president of the Tire Construction Co., 


interest of Edward Harris, secre- 


Bell, 


\ngeles, has bought out th: 


Creore T 
los 
concern. The two started in 


now owns the 


Robert Brunner is the manager. 


tary-treasurer, and 


1914 


business in 

Rapid progress is being made in the construction by the U. S 
Compression Inner Tube Company’s plant at Burbank, California. 
The new factory, it is said, will mean an investment of $1,000,000, 
employ nearly 1,000 men, and be in operation in about three 
months. 

Plans are being launched by Boston and Los. Angeles capitalists 
for manufacturing cord tire materials and plain tire fabrics on a 
Redondo, California. The concern, to be known 
as the Imperial Textile Co., contemplates an outlay of $7,000,000 
on mills in which 33,000 spindles will be run and on building 
a company town of 200 houses, with stores, theatre, etc., and its 
Arrangements 


large scale at 


water works, electric plant, and drainage system. 
have been made to take for several years the entire cotton crop 


of the C. & M. ranch, one of the largest in California. 
The Automobile Tire Co. of California has been incorporated 
with a capital of $150,000 by Harry A. Demarest, Edgar W. 


Demarest and Jacques A. Leuthold. The concern, which has its 
office and warerooms at 1006 South Broadway, Los Angeles, will 
do a general tire merchandising business. 


Red rubber tube making is a new line for the Bell Rubber Co., 
\lameda and Seventh streets, Los Angeles, and several vulcaniz- 
ers are being set up. The tube is laminated, and floats. The com- 
pany also makes single and dual solid tires, and specializes on 
solid tire repairs. 

\n important change is being arranged by The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co. for housing its Los Angeles branch. It now occupies 
a seven-story building on South Broadway, but within six months 
it plans to move into a concrete structure, one of the units of the 
Los Angeles Terminal Warehouse, that will afford 2%4 times more 
space, direct railroad connection, elevators for loading supplies, a 
private street, and other advantages to enable it to handle its 
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rapidly growing business in tires and mechanicals. It is quitting 
retail service and supplying dealers wholly. 

Guasti, House & Giulii, Perfection and Kelly-Springfield tire 
distributers, are building at Eighth and Merchant streets, Los 
\ngeles, one of the finest tire supply houses on the Coast 

Ihe Reliance Manufacturing ( Pasadena, California, has 
bought the Coast rights t ell the etread molds of the Western 
Rubber Mold Co., of Cl and will distribute through the 
Rubber Products Machinery Ce f Los Angeles; the Vulcanizing 
Machine Co., of Seattle Waterhouse & Lester in Portland 


and San Francisco 
SAN FRANCISCO AND VICINITY 

The large modern tire factory of the Coast Tire & Rubber C 
Oakland, California, which tart production shortly after the 
first of the year, is located « six-acre site extending from East 
12th street to East 10th street, and from 48th to 50th avenues, 
Oakland, California pur track connecting with the 
Western Pacilic and the S« ern Pacific main lines, which affords 
the company ample outlet for product 

The main building occupies 60,000 square feet and includes re 
ceiving department, mill and calender room, fabric room, inner 
tube department, superintendent’s and chief engineer’s office, vul 
nizing pits, finishing roo ( ipping department. Executive 
fices and power plant adjoin the main building. The equipment 
is of the latest type, arrat efficiency engineer to avoid 
lost motion and duplication of effort. The company will manu- 
facture ‘Coast” cord and tabr tire which are already well 
h wn on the West Coast 

H. G. Blanchard, whe ted with the United States 
Rubber Co. for fifteen ye nd who was also consulting engi 
neer for the Kelly-Springticld Tire Co., is now connected with 
the Coast Tire & Rubber ¢ Oakland, California Mr. Blanch- 


ard is recognized as one t thorities in efficiency engineering 
and his ability will have nple portunity and wide scope in his 
new connection 

The Standard Tire C« \W iewhl Ohio, has open da branch 
at 895 Post street, San lf rancise for the sale of Tiger-foot tires 

F. C. Newbauer has been appointed territorial sales manager in 
San Francisco by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Philip La 
Tourette succeeds Mr. Newbhauer as manager of the Goodyear 
Oakland branch 

1. B. Magee, manager of the Southern California and Arizona 
branches of the United States Rubber Co., attended a recent con 


ference in San Francisco of the company’s coast representatives. 


NORTHWESTERN NOTES 


Seattle expects much benefit from the recent decision to reduce 


ocean rates on crude rubber from the Far East to Pacific Coast 
ports made by the Pacific Homeward Conference of Shipping 
Board operators in the Orient. In 1918 and 1919 Seattle led all 
other western ports in the importation of rubber, but last year 
trade fell off largely because of the high ocean freight rates. As 
the latter have been reduced from $22.50 to $12.50 per forty cubic 
feet, Seattle counts on a decided revival in its rubber imports. 

}. V. Lynn has been appointed manager of the Seattle branch 
of the Spreckels “Savage” Tire Co., San Diego, California 

SOUTHWESTERN NOTES 
The Ocotillo Products Co., Indianapolis, Indiana, which has a 


plant at Salome, Arizona, for the extraction of ocotillo gum, has 


shipped a carload of the material 
Angeles to 


cement construction job 


described as having a rubber 


cellulose base, to Los be used in w aterproofing a large 
The company has just installed another 
large retort and is planning a considerable extension of the plant 


The 


for 


Cotton Co., Ph 
20,000 acres of Pima 
Imperial Valley at 60 cents 


Southwest enix, Arizona, has contracted 


more than Egyptian cotton in 


a pound, and since the first of the 





year has been buying in the open market, much to the relief of 
many planters who had been holding their cotton. Up to January 


1 there had been no open market for Pima. Prices for mixed 
grades ot short-staple cotten range between 12 and 13 cents a 
pound 

Henry Blackman, general manager of the Savage Tire Sales 


Co., Wellington, New Zealand, 
the Spreckels 


was a recent guest of the manage- 


ment of “Savage” Tire Co., in San Diego, Cali- 


tornia 


SALES MANAGER OF THE DOMINION RUBBER 


SYSTEM 
b gery Morris SALMON CARROLL, sales manager and a director 
of the Dominion Rubber System, Limited, Montreal, Canada, 
is one of the best-known and most popular sales executives in 


the 
Travelers’ 


Canada, as indicated by his election to the presidency of 


Dominion Commercial 
Association, an organization of 
some 11,000 active 

His life 


active 


members 

varied and 
and Scotch 
at Ballarat, 
and edu- 
Isle of Man; 
and privately. 
voyaging 


has been a 

Of Manx 
ancestry, he was born 
1877, 


one. 

Australia, in was 
cated at Douglas, 
St. Malo, Brittany, 


After some years at ‘sea, 


in sailing ships to ‘many distant 
parts of the world, he revisited 
Western Australia, where he be- 
came connected with many impor- 
tant mining and construction en- 
terprises, including Bunbury Har- 
bor Works, Boulder Brown-Hill 
Railway, Menzies-Leonora_ Rail- 


J. M.S 


CARROLL : " 
ee way, Collie-Boulder Coal Co., ete. 


He also organized a sales agency specializing in mining and rail- 


road construction supplies, explosives, etc., and visited mining 
elds in various parts of Australia, New Zealand, South and 
West Africa 


In 1902 Mr. Carroll went to Winnipeg, Canada, and joined the 
onstruction department of the Canadian Pacific Railway, going 
to Montreal in 1903 in the 


office of the vice-president of the Canadian Express Co., he joined 


The same year, after a short period 


the Canadian Rubber Co. of Montreal, Limited, as secretary to 
In 1905 he was 
transferred to the sales department where he has occupied the 


the general manager, also advertising manager. 


positions of Montreal branch manager, Quebec division manager, 
and, since 1914, sales manager. 

Mr. Carroll is a director of the Canadian Rubber Co. of Mon- 
treal, Limited, Walpole Rubber Co., and the provincial sales com- 


panies of the Dominion Rubber System in the maritime provinces, 


Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia. He is a member of the Montreal Board of Trade, 
Montreal Amateur Athletic Association, St. Andrews Society, 
and various Masonic bodies. He is devoted to outdoor sports 


and his clubs include the Engineers, Kanawaki Golf, Montreal, 
and the Circumnavigators, New York. 


CANADIAN NOTES 


NITED SHOE MACHINERY CoO. OF has 


TT” [ CANADA, LIMITED, 

established a permanent representative in Calgary, Alberta, 
stock. 
This will mean better service to the repair man, as he can secure 


where supplies of parts of the stitchers will be carried in 


needed parts much sooner than formerly, when Toronto was the 


nearest supply point. A. L. Baldwin, Calgary, Alberta, is the 
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local manager, and will also call on the trade. He will per- 
sonally inspect stitchers and see that they are in good order. 


A discount of ten per cent was announced in Canada December 
1 on all tennis and sporting goods, to apply not only on future 
sales, but also on those already placed for the coming season. 
Thus those who ordered before that date and who are entitled 
to the five per cent discount for early ordering retain this advant- 
age. Although the drop in price is due in some extent to the 
slowness with which orders have come in, the change is mostly 
attributable to the falling off in the cost of materials. 


The Dominion Rubber System (Ontario), Limited, recently 
received a gold medal from the Canadian National Exhibition 
for its display at the 1920 show. The company is to be con- 
gratulated on receiving this distinction. 

The Dominion Rubber System (Ontario), Limited, held the 
annual “get-together” convention of its salesmen at the King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto, on December 29 and 30. It was attended 
by R. E. 
at the head office at Montreal, Messrs. Massie, Carroll, Rudolph 


Jamieson, president of the company, and his assistants 
and Morrisette. Ontario executive and department heads were 
present, together with 45 Ontario salesmen and representatives of 
all branches of the company. A big feature was the banquet and 
which the and of a 
flavor. It 


minstrel show, in humor was personal 


decidedly rubbery was a big surprise and a big 


success. 
The 


Toronto, 


new factory of the Tiger Tire & Rubber Co., Limited, 


Ontario, Canada, began production the first week in 


January. The company is confident of a good season’s business. 


The new plant of the K. & S. Tire & Rubber Goods, Limited, 
99 Paton Road, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, said to be the most 
modern tire plant in Canada, is just about completed, and is 
expected to be in operation in all departments by February 1. 
The company hand from thousand 
dealers in Canada and has already sold the output for the coming 
season of 300 tires and 750 tubes per day. 


reports orders on over a 


A department has been installed for the manufacture of a 
full line of rubber goods for druggists, including the necessary 
hard rubber parts. 


Legislation recently passed in Canada enables trade marks 


consisting of surnames, geographical names and marks of a 
desciptive nature, heretofore only registrable by an order from 
the Canadian courts, to be registered without the expense entailed 
The Trade-mark Office is empowered to 


grant registration of marks consisting of surnames, geographical 


by court procedure. 


names or adjectives implying descriptiveness upon the filing of 
evidence that such mark has acquired a secondary meaning and 
distinguishes the goods of the applicant. 
This change of procedure should be of advantage to tire 
exporters having trade marks consisting of surnames which in 
the past have been rejected by the Canadian Trade-mark Office 
on grounds of non-registrability, since it would now appear that 


such marks can be registered without a great deal of difficulty. 


Among the articles invoiced from the Vancouver Consulate 
Vancouver, British Columbia, for 1918, was rubber to 
the value of $1,060; in 1919 similar invoices showed exports of 
3,096,583 pounds of rubber, valued $1,466,118. 

Imports of gutta percha and india rubber manufactures at the 
port of Quebec in 1918 were valued $109,249 as against $191,444 
in 1919. Of the latter imports, $182,778 came from the United 
States and $8,367 from the United Kingdom. 

Rubber and its manufactures declared at the American con- 
sulates in. the province of Quebec for shipment to the United 
States during 1919 were 2,008,262 pounds, valued $214,484, as 
against 870,882 pounds, valued $127,839, in 1918. Exports of 
rubber scrap to the United States in 1919 totaled 39,829 pounds, 


General, 


valued at $3,143. Rubber goods to the value of $427 were shipped 
to the Virgin Islands, to which there were no shipments what- 
ever in 1918. 

R. W. Ashcroft, director of publicity, Ames Holden McCready 
System, Montreal, Canada, has been appointed assistant to the 
president of that company, in addition to his other duties. 


W. Youngblud has been appointed sales manager of the tire 
department of the Ames Holden McCready System, Montreal, 
Canada, vice E. C. Kabel, resigned. Mr. Youngblud has been for 
some time tire sales manager of the Quebec division of the Cana- 
dian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, and is well known to the 
tire trade of Canada. 


The Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., New 
U. S. A., has completed its new plant at Welland, Ontario, 
but it is not expected that the factory will be placed in opera- 
tion for some time because of the present business depression. 
The new factory is 100 by 120 feet, one story, of timber, steel 
oU teet. 


Trenton, Jersey, 


and concrete, with a power house measuring 50 by 
The plant stands on a tract having 651 feet frontage along the 
Grand Trunk The hard 
rubber goods, its trade being principally in the 
W. J. B. Stokes, head of the Thermoid Rubber Co., 


Railway. company manufactures 
automobile 
industry. 


is vice-president. 


A NOVEL COTTON PICKING MACHINE 


A NEW vacuum cotton-picking apparatus has recently been 

demonstrated in Imperial Valley, California, which the in- 
ventor’ claims, and many who have seen it in operation believe, 
will not only save two-thirds the labor, but will also enable 
ginners to gin one-third more because the cotton is picked in a 
cleaner manner. 

The principal feature of the cotton picker is a suction fan, at 
one side of which is an unright 5-inch pipe opening into a hor- 
izontal header provided with four openings, into which are fitted 
four lengths of 1%4-inch vacuum hose 12 feet long, terminating in 
metal nozzles to be thrust into the cotton bolls. The fan dis- 
charges into a 5-inch pipe, five feet long, with a V-shaped ter- 
minal containing a butterfly valve at the apex, not unlike a 
damper in a stove pipe, whereby the sacks suspended on the 
terminal may be alternately filled. 

This apparatus is mounted on the front of a small farm tractor 
and can be easily removed to allow the tractor to be used for 
general farm work. The fan is driven by belt from a large 
pulley on the shaft passing through the right hand driving wheel 
of the tractor and so arranged that the fan may be operated, 
whether the tractor is in gear or not. A pointed hood can be 
placed in front of the machine so that the latter can nose its way 
between rows of plants. The cotton picker is operated by two 
men walking ahead with the suction nozzles, while two others 
walk at the side of the machine, also carrying similar nozzleés. 
A fifth man operates the tractor and looks after the filling of the 
sacks. 

A “Utilitor” tractor with the cotton picking attachment weighs 
but 810 pounds, and is driven by a 4-horse-power motor. A 
patent has been granted for the pulley driving the fan, and appli- 
cation has been made for three other patents covering other: fea- 
tures of the apparatus. An early type of the machine, now dis- 
carded, combined picker and self-driven car as a single unit.— 
Hand & Cavin, manufacturers, 400 North Avenue 26, Los An- 
geles, California. 


“RUBBER MACHINERY,” by Henry C. Pearson, should be in the 
library of every progressive rubber man 


1 Captain K. F. Hand, 1526 Winfield Street, Los Angeles, California. 
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RUBBER TRADE INQUIRIES 


[ {fi inquiries that follow have already been answered; never 
theless they are of interest not only in showing the needs 
f the possibility that additional in- 


formation may be furnished The Editor 
is therefore glad to have those interested communicate with him, 


trade, but because of the 
those who read them. 


(842) <A reader desires the address of the manufacturer of 
molds for curing rubber hose in 500-foot lengths. 
(843) A manufacturer requests the address of the maker of 


the rubber wood closet seats illustrated in our issue of April 1, 
1920 


(844) An inquiry has been received for the address of the 
manufacturer of a machine for cutting washers. 
(845) <A correspondent desires information concerning sources 


f supply for rubber resin, particularly Pontianak resin 
R46) A address of the 
present manufacturer of Wahl’s shoe-varnishing machine described 


December 1, 1920 


European manufacturer desires the 


ur issue of 


TRADE OPPORTUNITIES FROM CONSULAR REPORTS 


| 


Addresses may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and 


Domestic. Commerce, Washington, D. C., or from the following 


listrict or cooperative offic. Requests for each address should 
n a separate sheet numbel 
District OFrFrices ( PERATIVE OF CEs 

\ York: 734 Customhous« Ck nd: Chamber of Co.merce 
Boston: 1801 Customhous« (Cincinnati: Chamber of Commerce: 
Chicago: 504 Federal Building General Freight Agent, Southern 
st. Leuis: 402 Third National Bank Ratlway Inealls Building 

Building Dayt'n, Ohio: Dayton Chamber of 
New Orleans: 1020 Hibernia Bank Commerce 

Building l.os Angeles: Chamber of Commerce. 
San Francisco: 307 Customhous« Philadelphia: Chamber of Commerce. 
Seattle: 848 Henry Building Portland, Oregon: Chamber of Com- 


(34,192) <A 


placed in touch with manufacturers of waterproof cloth for auto- 


manufacturing company in Greece desires to be 


mobile covers 


(34,204) A mercantil rm in England desires to secure 
agencies for the sale of chemical products, including acetic acid, 
formaldehyde, sodium hyposulphite, lithopone, zinc oxide and 


barytes. Quote c. i. f. English and Indian ports. Payment to be 


made against documents at port of destination 

(34,244) A 
un agency for the sale of 
Quote f. o. b. | 


mercantile company in Canada desires to secure 


suspender fittings, including elastic 


or webbing inadian port. Payment cash against 
focuments 


(34,256) A 
chinery for making rubber stamps, and rubber and other supplies 


manufacturer in Canada desires to purchase ma 
for stamp making. 

(34,266) \ 
exclusive agency for the sale in Egypt and Sudan of rubber tires 
Quote c. i. f. Alexandria 
arriva! of goods. 

34,276) <A 
secure an agency from manufacturers for the sale of suspenders 
und garters, and artificial leather or leather substitute for up- 
New York or c. i. f. Argentine port. 
Payment 30 to 90 days’ sight draft, or other terms. 

(34,280) 
and quotations on rubber-covered wire and cable for house work, 
British standards. 


mercantile firm in Egypt desires to secure the 


Payment cash against documents on 


company of merchants in Argentina desires to 


holstery. Quote f. o. b 


An inquirer in India desires to receive information 


made in accordance with 
(34,282) 
agency for the sale of rubber cloth for clothing and other pur- 
poses, and fountain pens. Quote c. i. f. Varna or Bourgas 
(34,295) 
agencies for the sale of pneumatic tires and suspenders 


should be in | 


A mercantile firm in Bulgaria desires to secure an 


\ commission company in Madeira desires to secure 


Corre- 


spondenes 


| ortugues¢ 


(34,301) A firm of shoe merchants in England desires to 
purchase rubber-soled tennis shoes for men, women and children. 
The firm is prepared to give an order for 5,000 pairs assorted, 
for delivery in May, 1921. Quote c. i. f. ports of 


Terms: cash, packing to be included in 


cheap lines 
the United Kingdom. 
cost. 

(34,319) A merchant in the French West Indies desires to 
secure catalogs in French of articles which he plans to purchase, 
including rubber and leather fabrics for automobile hoods, insu- 
lated wire, inner tubes and repairing cement. 


STEAM BAG FOR TIRE REPAIR 


The “Perpetual” steam bag permits the application of heat 
to the inside as well as the outside of the tire during repair 
vulcanization 


It is made of two sections of inner tubing pro- 
tected by a 
stockinette cov- 





ering. All 

~ Pe. ~~ metal parts, 

Se such as caps, 

“ew : are of cold 
“PERPETUAI Tire Reparr STEAM Bac 

rolled steel, 


fittings are standard Schrader connections and valves for 
The construction of the head of the bag allows 


and the 

use with steam 
drainage of all condensation. Every pound of steam gives results, 
bag makes it adjust itself to the exact 


Connection is made to fit all 


as the expansion of the 


shape of the inside of the casing 
molds so that it can be used with any equipment, It is made in 
3%, 4, 4%, 5, 6, 7, and 8-inch Perpetual Air Bag Co 


2103 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


sizes. 


THE SIVYER STEEL TRUCK WHEEL FOR PNEUMATICS 

A cast steel wheel for pneumatic-tired trucks has been developed 
in a distinctive variation of the disk type. The metal is refined 
heat-treated steel, and the hubs are cast integrally with the 
wheels. Four triangular-shaped openings in the web serve to 
lighten the wheel and improve its appearance. One of these open- 
ings is located over the valve slot which permits of using the 
standard stem and the extra clearance allows room for 
connection when pumping the tire. The 
valve slot is opened through the outside edge of the wheel, per- 
mitting easy mounting or demounting the demountable rim. The 
rim is channel section, reinforced by cross braces. 


valve 


any standard air-line 


Special attention has been paid to eliminate any features of 
design which would cause strains to be set up during the casting 
The efficient-looking wheel, combining 
strength with light weight—The Sivyer Steel Casting Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 


process result is an 


A NON-SKID ABRASIVE TIRE TREAD 


A new non-skid tire, called the “Bearfoot,” is being made in the 
recently opened factory of the Hobson Rubber Co., 1025 South 
Hill street, Los Angeles. Instead of using knobs, designs, and 
corrugations on the surface of the tread, as many manufacturers 
do in order to lessen the area of rubber on a slippery surface, or 
to get more or less of a vacuum grip on the road surface, the 
Hobson concern increases the coefficient of friction by incorporat- 
ing a large quantity of abrasive material (finely graded sand) in 
the body of the tread. As the tread wears, the hard particles in 
it produce a surface not unlike sandpaper, which, it is claimed, 
securely grips the wettest or oiliest asphalt by presenting innumer- 
able minute angles of tread that fit into the countless tiny depres- 
sions in the smooth road surface. The tread is built in layers 
much like camelback. Bearfoot retreads are also made in the 
same factory with a standard guarantee to retain non-skid quali- 
ties for 5,000 miles. A patent has been applied for on the process 
by which the abrasive material is distributed in the rubber so as 
rot to cut the latter 
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The Rubber Trade in Great Britain 


By Our Regular Correspondent 


ANENT LOW RUBBER PRICES 


LTHOUGH rubber manufacture generally is not 
some departments are on short time, it cannot be said that 
This 


brisk, and 


the manufacturers show signs of worry and anxiety. 
condition seems to appertain more particularly to the directors 
of rubber plantation companies who regard themselves as the 
victims of malign providence. Many of them can recall rubber 
at 12s. per pound, and they sadly refer to the good old times 
when two or three hundred per cent dividends could be paid 
Of course, in this matter of shilling-a-pound rubber all producing 
companies are not in the same position and therefore some di- 
rectors are more cheerful than others. This cheerfulness is 
largely limited to the companies which still have rubber to deliver 
at 2s. 6d. per pound for months ahead. To the suggestion that 
this may prove rather hard on the rubber manufacturers when 
they have to compete with firms buying at present prices the 
answer is that the manufacturers have had good earnings during 
the war and are not objects for commiseration. Of course, the 
manufacturers might reply to the effect that many of the rubber 
companies have also had their good times in the past. 

There is an increasing tendency to reduce the price of rubber 
woods so as to fall in line with what is going on in so many other 
branches of trade, though it is only reductions are 
that increased business is result at the 
moment because with the idea 
that the fall in the prices of goods generally has only begun and 
they are holding off until it has developed further. 

The suggestion has been put forward in certain quarters that 
rubber plantation shareholders should form a sort of bank with 
£5,000,000 capital, presumably all paid up, to purchase the stocks 


where such 
likely to 


obsessed 


considerable 


everyone seems to le 


of rubber in existence and thus force up the price. However, 
in view of the 
proposal, it is unlikely to mature. So far 
tendency on the part of buyers of forward rubber at what is now 
considered a high price to endeavor to get out of their commit- 
something of the sort. In the 


\merican circles in 


have been leveled against the 
there has been no 


criticisms which 


ments, though we may yet see 


light of what has been going on in certain 
regard to Lancashire cotton contracts, there seems room in many 
directions and in several branches of trade for emphasizing the 
importance of the sanctity of contracts if trade is to be conducted 


on a sound basis 
DUNLOP RUBBER CO., LIMITED 

With regard to the shares of the Dunlop company, it will be 
remembered that a reorganization with increase of capital took 
place not long ago. This was largely the work of a well-known 
London financier. What has caused so much comment and con- 
sternation is that within a week or so of the allotment of the 
shares quoted at 30s. each the market price has fallen to about 
17s., representing a paper loss of £10,000,000. Naturally rumors 
have been flying abovt as to the cause, about which more will 
probably be known before this is in print. On December 9 the 
Dunlop company’s new shares issued at 30s. and 22s. 6d. paid 
were quoted at 8s., while the ordinary shares have dropped from 
30 to 15s. 

Dunlop shares are affected by other factors than the rubber 
market. as the recent developments and ramifications come into 
consideration. The shares of the Dunlop Rubber Cotton Mills 
in Lancashire, part of the Amalgamated Cotton Mills, have fallen 
a good deal lately, and then there seems to be a little bother 
about the American Dunlop company. The British Dunlop com- 
pany has recently been called upon to assume the responsibility 
of providing the additional finances required to place the Ameri- 


can company in a position to complete the construction of its 


At the time of writing 


factory and to provide working capital. ig, 
to this 


the directors of the British company have not acceded 
request for aid, as they feel that the money should be found 
America. However, it is understood that £1,000,000 have bee: 
remitted and further negotiations are pending. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


\lthough the net profit of the India Rubber, Gutta Percha & 
Telegraph Works Co:, Limited, stood ‘at £73,299, rather more than 
a year ago, the final dividend has been passed for the time being. 
owing to the stringency of the cash position. An interim divi- 
dend of 2% per cent has been paid and shareholders had every 
reason to expect that a finai distribution would make 10 per cent 
This withholding of 
a greatly augmented carry-over, 


for the year as in the five previous years. 
the dividend, of course, means 
but it will have the effect of making shareholders in similar con- 
cerns apprehensive. Palmer Tyres, Limited, which is affiliated 
with the Silvertown company, though showing a reductian in 
profits, maintains its dividend of 12% per cent. W. & A. Bates, 
Limited, of Leicester, with profits of £42,249, almost the same as 
a year ago, again pays 10 per cent. 

The long deferred report of Vickers’, Limited, covering the 
four years to the end of 1919, was issued on December 21. By 
amalgamation with other concerns the capital has risen from 
£7,000,000 to £20,000,000. A former statement promised an in- 
terim dividend announcement in the report, but to general surprise 
there is no mention of a dividend for 1920. In 1919, 11% per 
cent was paid 

CATALPO 

Mhis is the trade name given to a colloidal form of Cornish 
china clay prepared in a 
special way instead of the usual method of elutriation or wash- 


china clay, this being the ordinary 


ing by which the admixed particles of mica settle out by gravi- 
tation. The first patent was in the name of W. Feldenheimer, 
now of Catalpo, Limited, of 20 Holborn Viaduct, London, E. C., 
and a more recent specification, No. 153,343, is in the names of 
Dr. P. Schidrowitz, W. Feldenheimer and W. W. Plowman. In 
this case the clay is dried in the deflocculated :condition, the dried 
purified clay being mixed to a paste with water containing 3 per 
The 
a clay which is said to possess special 
improving the tensile 


cent by weight of anhydrous sodium carbonate water is 


then evaporated, leaving 
properties of accelerating the cure and 
properties of the rubber in which it is used. China clay has never 
popular with British rubber though the 
“silicate” which came from America during the war period with 
a high reputation as a zinc oxide substitute was used to a con- 


been manufacturers, 


siderable extent. The action of alkali as an accelerator now 
seems to be generally recognized, as the old use of lime and 
magnesia has been followed by patents utilizing caustic soda 


(Twiss) and now sodium carbonate. 


OTHER CHEMICALS FOR THE RUBBER TRADE 

Before the war there was only a very limited number of chemi- 
cal firms which specialized in chemicals for rubber manufacture, 
though there were many more which supplied some particular 
chemical. Now, however, many new firms have entered the field, 
though they have but a superficial knowledge of the requirements 
of the trade. In striving to get business they probably resort to 
the usual procedure of cutting prices in order to oust the man 
who is in. When anything goes wrong with the manufactured 
goods the new dealer is adamant in his opinion that he has noth- 
ing to answer for and naturally in his ignorance he cannot make 
any suggestion of value whereby the harassed manufacturer can 
get at the root of his trouble. Of course, the particular chemical 
looked at with suspicion may be entirely guiltless, but the manu- 
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fact that with the old 
Newcomers have not 


facturer cannot get out of his mind the 


source of supply he never had any trouble. 


had things all their own way, however, because the conservatism 
of our rubber manufacturers has become almost proverbial, but all 
the same a good many changes have been made, and not always 

th the concurrence of the works or consulting chemist, and the 
hange has not always proved advantageous 

THE DUNLOP PICTURE AGAIN 

In the litigation between J. B. Dunlop and the Dunlop Rubber 
{ Limited, concerning the company’s pictorial advertisements 
of the former, the House of Lords has dismissed the appeal from 
the decision of the Irish courts to the effect that Mr. Dunlop be 
at liberty to issue the writ of summons and serve it on the com- 
pat London. This reference to the use of the advertise- 
ment in Ireland 

BRITISH RUBBER TYRE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 

lhe fourth annual general meeting of the British Rubber Tyre 
Manufacturers’ Association was held in London in December. F."W 
Hinde, who presided, said a good deal on the acute question of 
mported tires, the value of which, he said, would probably exceed 
£5,000,000 in the current yea He predicted an even more vigorous 





export campaign on the part of the American manufacturers, 
besides the serious competition from France, Italy, and shortly 
from Germany, owing to the favorable exchanges of these coun 
trie It was resolved that in future all labor questions be left 
to the India Rubber Manufacturers’ Association to deal with 
The following were reelected on the general committee for the 
ensuing vear Lieutenant-Colonel J]. Sealy Clarke, F. W. Hinde, 
E. Healey, Alexander Johnstone, E. J. Mitchell, Reginald Moseley 
and J. Traxler, Mr. Bond also being elected in place of Mr. Huet, 
who had resigned. An illuminated address and a service of plate 
were presented to Mr. Johnstone, chairman from 1916 to 1919. 


TRADE NOTES 


The Federation of British Industries, an association of manu- 


facturers of all sorts of commodities, keeps well to the fore in 
Parliament and press in looking after the business interests of its 
The 


sults is now generally recognized by masters and men alike, and 


fact that unity is strength in getting desired re- 


mobers 


this has come to be the ordinary procedure since the war. In- 
cluded in the present Grand Council of the Federation as repre- 
senting the rubber manufacture sub-group, are the following: 
Sir G. Charles Mandleberg, Hugh C. Coles, F. W. Hinde, Alex- 


ander Johnstone, P. H. Lockhart, Stuart A. Russell, C. T. Mabey 


and W. Bond. Also on the Grand Council are J. A. Fisher and 
Harold Jones, representing asbestos, and F. Lye, representing 
machine belting 

\ meeting of creditor inder the failure of British Rubber 
Manufacturers, Limited, was held in London on December 2. 
Founded as var concern at Acton, near London, it made a 
pre one year, but has been in difficulties since 1916. The 
total indebtedness £110,149, and as the assets are valued at 


£45,100 the deficiency is £69,508 The compulsory winding- 


up order was obtained upon the petition of the Langham Steel 
Co., which claims to be a creditor for £53,407, for money lent to 
tl company in the last three years 

The Peachey Process Co., Limited, which up to the present 


} | 


has had office accommodations in Gerrard street, has 


at &3 Pall Mall, 


The premises are spacious and comprise general 


temporary 


now removed to offices and showrooms 


London, W. FE 
and private 


new 


ofhces, board room, showrooms, etc., available for 


the inspection of manufactured products. Mr. Peachey, who has 
now removed to London, is succeeded at the Manchester College 
of Techr ology by A. R 


Wal was 


Kaye, who during the later stages of the 
engaged on rubber work at the college 


Schidrowitz’ 


Formerly he was 
laboratory. Mr. Peachey’s lec- 
rubber is to be divided between 


associated with Dr 
ture work in 
iar | 


chemistry outsid 
Wood and Messrs 











TIRES AT 
Was THAT OF 


Ruspper Co. 


ExuHipit oF GIANT PNEUMATK 
Motor VEHICLE 


UNItep STATES 


Tue Larcest 
Lonpon CoM MERCIAI SHOW 


THE LONDON RUBBER EXHIBITION 


Congress which will be held in connec- 


The International 
with the 
year will have as chairman Dr. Joseph Torrey,+A. M., Ph. D., 


tion Rubber Exhibition at London in June of this 


who has served so ably in this capacity on previous occasions. 
Although the 
interest, the 


rubber industry will be as usual the principal 


subject of scope of the congress will include 
other tropical products and industries and a special feature 
will be made of papers dealing with cocoa and with vegetable 
oils. 

The vice-chairmen, who are devoting their attention to 
arrangements for papers concerning the industries of which 
they have made a special study, include Dr. Philip Schidro- 
witz, Ph. D., F. C. S., and H. H. Vasconcellos, who will assist 
Dr. Torrey with the organization of the Rubber Section, Mr. 
Vasconcellos being specially active in the interests of Bra- 
zilian products; Emile Alléaume of the Portuguese Trade 
Corporation and Hamel Smith, editor of Tropical Life, who 
are looking after the Cocoa Section; E. Richards Bolton, 
F. I. C., F. C. S., and Emile Baillaud, of the Colonial Institute 
of Marseilles, who are working to insure the success of the 
Vegetable Oils Section. 

Papers will be read by leading scientists and other experts 
parts of the world. It is believed that the 1921 
congress will be even more largely attended than its pre- 
decessors by an internationally representative gathering of 
scientists, producers, manufacturers, merchants and financiers. 


from all 


\mong those who have already promised to read papers are: 
Edmond Leplae, Director of Agriculture for the Congo. 
The Cultivation of Oil Palms in the Belgian 

The Cultivation of Hevea in the Belgian Congo. 

The Cultivation of Cotton in the Belgian Congo. Auguste 

Chevalier. Laboratoire d’Argonomie Coloniale, Paris. Sub- 

ject: Progress de la Culture de l’Hevea en Indochine. Dr. 

P. J. S. Cramer, Amsterdam. Subject: New Species of 

Hevea Cultivated in the East. E. W. S. Ventress, A. M. I. 

M. E. Subject: The Amazon and its Vegetable Oils, etc. 
Other speakers who have not yet announced their sub- 


Stevens, M. A., Ph.D., F. I. C.; Dr. 


Subjects: 
Congo. 


jects include Henry P. 


André Dubosc, Laboratoire de Recherches, Bapaume-les- 
Rouen; Dr. O. de Vries, Director of the Central Rubber 
Station, Buitenzorg, Java, all connected with the Rubber 


Section; A. W. Knapp, B. Sc., research chemist to Cadbury 
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Brothers, in the Cocoa Section; E. Prud’homme, Directeur 


du Jardin Colonial, Nogent-sur-Marne, and M. T. Dawe, 
EF. iL. S. 
\ll persons interested in the congress are cordially invited 


to volunteer to read papers or to make suggestions as to 


All communications concerning the congress (Rub- 
Oils 
addressed to Dr. Joseph Torrey, A. M., Ph. D., 


subjects 


ber Section, Cocoa Section, and Vegetable Section), 


should be 


Northwestern Rubber Co., Litherland, Liverpool, England. 


BRITISH PADS FOR SOLES AND HEELS 


Another variation of the attachable rubber heel and sole 
pad in several sections is of British manufacture and is 
now marketed under the name “Fhillips’ Rubbers,” the former 
name being “Phillips’ Military Soles and Heels.” Thin rubber 
plates, two for the sole and one for the heel, with raised studs, 
keep the feet dry, give a smooth, pleasant tread, and do not slip, 
owing to the corrugations on the surface of the studs. ‘Phillips’ 


Rubbers” are made in sizes to fit men’s, women’s, and children’s 


shoes, and the manufacturer asserts they are meeting the approval 


of the British public.—Phillips’ Patents, Limited, 142-146 Old 
street, London, E. C. 1, England; George A. Slater, Limited, 
Ontario street East, Montreal, Quebec, Canadian distributer ; 
Frank L. Slazenger, 12 East 43d street, New York City, wholesale 


distributer 





ENGLISH “PUNCTURE-PROOFED” INNER TUBES 

inner tube, proof against punctures, which is not 
“rubbish-filled,” but is a pneumatic tube, is the 
A thin film of solution, whose 
not divulged, is held by the air pressure to the 


A ru 


semi-solid nor 


bper 
new product of a British company. 
ingredients art 
walls of the tube and in the event of the tube being pierced, a 
minute portion of this solution is forced into the aperture, effect- 
ing an immediate and permanent repair. The makers claim the 
tube has stood the most drastic tests, both in the factory and in 

Puncture Proofed Tubes, Limited, Avenue Cham- 
msbury, London, W. C. 1. 


actual use 


bers, Bl 


A GERMAN RUBBER SOLE-PROTECTOR 

\ rubber sole-protector has recently been 
placed on the German market, intended to 
protect the soles of fine shoes from wear and 
moisture. In shape it follows the sole of the 
shoe, being cut out in the center, thus giving 
the pad a sort of horseshoe shape; is cor- 
rugated to prevent slipping, and beveled at 
the edges, so that it is almost invisible when 
worn. It is attached by means of small nails 
driven into the sole through holes provided 
in the protector. A shoe pad of this sort is not 
so heavy to wear nor so heating to the foot 
as an all-rubber sole, while affording equal 
protection. — Kanzler Gummi-Gesellschaft 
Otto Baumann & Co., 16 Niedenau, Frankfort- 


Germany. 





on-the- Mair 


TETRALIN 

TETRALIN AND OTHER HybRONAPHTHALENES, OF 
are theoretically possible, have been patented as solvents for 
rubber, sulphur, liquid or solid hydrocarbons, natural resins, 
Tetralin is miscible in all proportions with spirits of tur- 
rosin oil, coal tar, mineral oil distillates, trichloroethylene, 
amvl acetate, etc. Essence of tetralin is a mixture of tetralin and 
cyclohexanol.—Tetralin Gesellschaft mit beschrankter Haftung, 
Berlin W. 8, Germany. German patent No. 


Wuicu Five 


etc. 


pentine, 


Behrenstrasse 5, 


320,807 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN EUROPE 
By a Special Correspondent 

FRANCE 
HE DEMAND for American tires has almost completely disap- 
T peared owing to an increase in the French production and 
an improvement in the quality of the product. It is believed that 
the demand for American French market will be 
very slack so long as exchange rates continue as at present, as a 
French product can be offered at from 20 to 30 per cent below 
that of the American manufacturers. A slack demand for auto- 
mobiles has also contributed to the present situation in the tire 
market. It is stated that practically 30 per cent of the cars actr- 
ally manufactured in France remain unsold at the present time. 

BELGIUM 
In 1919, Belgium 5,617,484 kilos of crude rubber, 
valued 37,958,853 francs. During that year exports of crude 
rubber were 1,569,696 kilos, valued 10,177,110 francs. One kilo 
equals 2.2 pounds; the value of the franc, which in normal times 
approximates 5.13 to the 1919 fluctuated between 8 
and 16, averaging 9 to the dollar. Of rubber manufactures, 
1,824,472 kilos of tires, valued 25,251,192 francs, were imported 
into Belgium and 561,794 kilos, valued 12,382,593 francs, were 
exported. Of other manufactures of rubber 770,422 kilos, valued 
8,390,104 francs, were imported and 44,335 kilos, valued 607,349 
francs, were exported. Imports of machine belting, including 
rubber, leather and similar materials, were 624,604 kilos, valued 
10,006,800 francs, and exports were 22,809 kilos, valued 499.321 
francs. Textiles impregnated with making card 
fillets were imported in the quantity of 85,406 kilos, valued 
1,328,780 francs, and 262 kilos, valued 3,000 francs, were exported. 

NORWAY 
The sample fair of Norwegian products held at Christiania, 
Norway, in the early autumn, was the first of the kind ever held 
in the country and very satisfactory results were obtained. The 
exhibition was held with a view to popularizing Norwegian 
manufactures at a time when the importation into Norway of 
numerous articles was prohibited. The group of exhibitors that 
has had the largest return in business from the fair is that 


tires on the 


imported 


dollar, in 


rubber for 


comprising leather and rubber goods. 
GERMANY 

The Mittelland Gummiwerke Akt., Ges., Hanover, has increased 
its capital by 300,000 marks, bringing it up to 4,500,000 marks. 
According to the report, results during the past year were 
satisfactory. 

The Continental Caoutchouc & Gutta Percha Co. some time 
ago took up the exploitation of the Ruhrkohlengewerkschaft 
Alter Hellweg. It is understood that 10,000,000 marks have been 
reserved for this purpose. In this way the company will secure 
for itself the necessary coal, for it may keep one-third of the 
coal output for its own consumption. 

The death is reported of the founder of the firm of Curt 
Schellbach rubber goods factory, Seiferitz-Meerane (La.). Curt 
Schellbach started on a small scale and built up a concern which 
now has branches in all the chief cities in Germany as well as 
representation in Turin, Milan and Constantinople. Fr. Herr- 
mann will now direct the business. 

The Vereinigte Gothania Werke, Akt.-Ges., Gotha, manufac- 
turing hose, has decided to. raise its capital from 4,500,000 to 
6,500,000 marks. 

The Kabelwerk Reydt, Akt.-Ges., Reydt, declared a dividend of 
30 per cent at its recent general meeting. The capital will be 
raised from 10,000,000 to 24,000,000 marks 

The New York-Hamburger Gummiwaren 
doubled its capital, which now is 4,002,000 marks. 


Compagnie has 


Farbenfabriken, formerly Frederich Bayer & Co., Leverkiisen, 
has stopped the manufacture of synthetic rubber. The enormous 
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stocks of crude rubber on the market and the high cost of pre Weinheimer Gummi-und Gutta-perchawaren-Fabrik, Weisbrod 
aring the synthetic art nnection with the shortag i & Seifert, m. b. H., Weinheim. Manufacture and sale of rubber 
oal make competition with the atural product impossible for ind gutta percha goods 
the present Duerener Draht-und Kabelindustrie, Diieren. Sale of wires 

Che Braunschweiger Gummiwarentabrik Richard Hagemann, and cables. 
Braunschweig, has been dissolved The owner, Richard Hage Gummi-Handelsgesellschaft, Ferdinand Bauwens, m. b. H., 
nann, has taken over to siness, brunonia-Gummiwerkt rankfort-on-the-Main. Wholesalers in tires, repair material, 
Richard Hagemann rubber solution, necessities for vulcanizing. 

The Treibreimentabrik W le G.n 1... Breslau, manutac 
turer of belting, has been dissol | and the owners have begun a 

GERMANY’S LARGEST RUBBER WORKS 


known as the Breslauer Treibriemenfabrik Woide 


cw busine 


One of the largest rubber manufacturing companies in the 


& Diebison, at Breslai 
: vorld is the Continental Caoutchouc & Gutta Percha Co., Han- 
Che firm of August Knab, wholesale house for rubber bed sheet as é . " 
. , , ; over, Germany, which is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
ng and oilcloth, has moved from Nurnberg, where it was ee , ‘ 
aes co ae a . Starting in 1872 with 200 men and a very modest capital, it has 
founded in 1888, to Bad Reichenhal [The new business has Ae. ; : - 
vrown to be the largest concern of its kind in Germany. Its 
een greatly extended : : ‘ . 
. products are varied, embracing almost everything made of rubber 
) ger (st i-vVeé t el L7€S8 Ilscl at b r Hat . kT e ~ . ° 4 
he Hamburg — esellschatt m. b. H., Ham except footwear The attention of the firm is directed chiefly 
uirg, has been dissolved to the manufacture of soft rubber goods, and for the most part 
H. Schwieder Sachs, Gummi-und Gutta-perchawarenfabrih for technical purposes, that is, hose, belting, packing, etc., also 
Dresden, has raised its capital by 3,500,000 marks. This is the rubber cloth, balloons, toys, balls and tires for bicycles and auto- 
Dresden branch of the Akt. Ges. Vereinigte Berlin-Frankfurter nobiles. Its “Continental” pneumatic tires have been famous in 


Gummiwaren Fabriken, Berlin, which is also the owner of the Europe for many years. 
The Continental Caoutchouc & Gutta Percha Co. is cosmo- 
doing business all over the 


irst concern 

W. Goy & Co., Hannover nden, handle the sales for the Mit politan in its business transactions, 

telland-Gummiwerke \ (y formerly Hannoversche \ktier vorld, being, in this particular, the greatest German firm in this 
-pecial branch 

NEW FIRMS The late Adolf Prinzhorn, who was well known and admired 

in the United States and England, was for thirty years managing 


(summiwaren- Fabrik 


Gesellschaft der echten Marks-Prothesen, A. A. Marks m 


1... has been founded at Frankfort-on-the-Main. The aim of director of the “Continental,” resigning from active service in 
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PLANT OF THE CONTINENTAL CaoutcHouc & Gutta PercHa Co., HANovER, GERMANY 


this enterprise is the manufacture riginal Marks prosthese1 1909. However, he continued to give the firm the benefit of his 
or artificial limbs, with genume Marks teet The company, whic xperience as a member of the committee of inspection 
recently patented designs for ber feet, has also taken over the Che illustration shows a late picture of the factories, with the 
orthopedic departmen f the Antiplanwerke Alfred Stiefel new administration building in the center front. 
The head of the new cor which is capitalized at 3,000,000 ce — 
marks, is Alfred Stiefel 
; ; VULCANIZATION AND DEPOLYMERIZATION 
a Eckrich, Karlsruhe. Wholesale dealer in The improvement of rubber by hot vulcanization is stated by 
E. Seidle in Gummi-Zcitung, 1920, 34, 797-798, to be accompanied 
Bayerische Gummi-und Asbestindustrie, Hans Maier, Munich, by a less marked opposite effect of depolymerization which is 
Ri-Pneu-Nagelsicher Gummiwerke, G. m. b. H., Karlsruhe concealed by the vulcanizing effect. Rise in temperature increases 


the rate of vulcanization more than that of depolymerization, 
consequently vulcanization at higher temperature to the same 
percentage of combined sulphur relatively increases the benelicial 


Bicycle tire covers. 
Prussig Gummi-Industrie Riemann & Co., KOnigsberg, Preussen 


Kabelwerk Nurnberg Aktiengesellschaft, Niirnberg. Capital, 





18,000,000 marks Directors, Gustav Wunderlich and Max effect. 
Kriininger 
Fettweis & Freitag, Diisseldorf. Manufacture of rubber goods. FOREIGN TARIFFS 


SWITZERLAND 


Maerkisch Gummiwaren-Fabrik G. m. b. H., Berlin. Manufac- ; uae . ? : 
\ decree issued by the Swiss Federal Department of Public 


ture of rubber goods. ; 2 . 
Economy dated November 10, and in force from December 1, 


Hannoversche Gummiwerke “Excelsior,” Akt. Ges., Hannover- , . . . 

ning Z ‘ — : areas 1920, provides that the following goods may not be exported from 
Limmer lo manufacture and trade in sporting goods of all oF . n ‘ 
kind Switzerland, except under special license issued by that depart- 
cinds . . . . 

ment: india rubber and gutta percha without internal layers of 
~ - 7 > « war} 1 > - _ . 
Selhausen & Co., Duisburg, wholesalers in rubber heels tissue or metal, blocks, balls and negrohead (raw caoutchouc), 


Deutsche Gummiwaren-Vertriebs-Gesellschaft m. b. H., Frank- so-called “patentplatten” not vulcanized; waste of india rubber 
fort-on-the-Main, wholesalers in all kinds of rubber goods and gutta percha; rubber tires (inner tubes and covers) for 
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motor cars and for cycles, with or without internal layers of fabric 


or metal; threads for elastic tissues 


NEW ZEALAND 
According to the British Board of Trade Journal, December 
16, 1920, X-ray gloves, of lead-rubber covered with leather may 
be imported into New Zealand duty free with the exception of a 
“primage” duty of 1 per cent ad valorem which is levied on cer- 
tain goods on importation, irrespective of whether the goods are 
otherwise liable to duty or not. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 
The government of Czecho-Slovakia has introduced a so-called 
“manipulation” fee, which is a tax payable on all goods exported 
from Czecho-Slovakia. On india rubber goods this tax amounts 
to 2 per cent of the invoice price 


RUMANIA 
The exportation of india rubber, gutta percha and vegetable 
sums from Rumania is prohibited by a decision dated November 


25. 1920, and published in the “Monitorul Oficial” of Novem- 
ber 27 


TRINIDAD 
\ccording to the new customs tariff for the British colony of 
Trinidad, which was recently passed by the Legislative Council of 
and raw rubber are 


that colony, importations of balata, chicle 


exempt from duty. 
MALTA 
\ duty of 15 per cent ad valorem is levied on india rubber and 
its manufactures imported into Malta, according to the Import 
Duties Revision 14 of 1920 dated November 19, 
und. according to the British Board of Trade Journal, December 
16, 1920 


Ordinance No 


MEXICO 
\ presidential decree of November 29, 1920, published in the 
Mexican Diario Oficial, October 25, 1920, fixes the duty on cable, 
vith core of rubber filaments covered with wool or vegetable fiber, 
for use on airplanes to lessen shock on landing (gross) at .05-peso 
(one kilo equals 2.2 pounds; one peso $0.44 normal) 
(gross) are 


per kilo 


rubber tires, fixed to rims or hoops of iron 


50-peso per kilo. 


Solid 


lutiable at 


AUSTRALIAN NOTES 

\ustralia imported rubber manufactures to the value of $5,351, 
373 in 1919, as against $3,812.450 in 1918. Of imports, including 
india rubber, leather, and manufactures thereof, the United King- 
dom contributed $202,063; other British possessions, $2,007,495 ; 
the United States, $4,622,544; and Japan, $56,129. 
india rubber and its manufactures trom 
valued at $1,008,567, $457,010 in 


Exports of 
\ustralia in 1918-19 were 
1914-15. 


as against 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


The overseas import trade in rubber and its manufactures into 


South Australia for the year 1917-18 was valued at $211,653, as 
against $281,736 for the calendar year 1913. Similar imports in 
1918-19 increased to $642,578. The United States furnished 89 
per cent of the rubber belting, the United Kingdom supplying the 


remaining 11 per cent. Of the total importation of rubber tires, 
40 per cent came from the United States, 26 per cent from Canada, 
17 per cent from France, 11 per cent from the United Kingdom, 
the balance from Italy and Japan; all other rubber goods, 69 per 
cent from the United Kingdom and 28 per cent from the United 
States. 
NEW SOUTH WALES 

Imports of india rubber and leather and manufactures thereof 
into New South Wales are grouped under one head for 1918-19, 
therefore exact figures of rubber imports are not available, but 
figures under the combined heading were given at $4,264,065, as 
against similar importations to the value of $2,582,198 in 1913. 


The outgoing trade of New South Wales for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1919, included india rubber and its manufactures to 
the value of $389,997. 
AUSTRALIAN TIRES PROTECTED 

Australian tire makers enjoy a protective general tariff on tires 
and tubes of 40 per cent, and as a result Australians have to pay 
80 per cent more for tires than pay. In the island 
continent only 60,000 motor cars are registered, whereas based on 
England’s per capita there should be 200,000. Cheaper tires, it is 
claimed by motorists in the Antipodes, would bring more cars, 
and they state that the protection which 


\mericans 


\ustralian tire makers 
have had tor twenty years is no longer needed. 





NEW ZEALAND TIRE MARKET 


In the importation of rubber tires and tubes into New Zealand 
imports from the United States in the first nine months of 1920 
were $2,330,723, from Australia $1,130,809, from Canada $902,624, 
from the United Kingdom $580,427, France $710,957, Italy $495,833, 
Japan $4,205, and from Belgium $7,168. The above figures are 
for the fair market value in the country whence the goods are 
exported, plus 10 per cent. This means that freight charges, in- 
protits, adverse exchange rates, etc. must be added if the 
actual cost ot the business is to be ascertained, bringing the actual 
cost to the consumers to $12,500,000 annually. 


surance, 


Motor tires, tubes, 
and covers enter New Zealand duty free from all countries, with 
the exception of the 1 per cent war tax that is collected on all 
imports. The adverse exchange rate and the tight-money market 
vill tend to reduce the demand in New Zealand for motor cars 
a few months, but there should be a growing demand for 
motor trucks and tractors for they are greatly needed to handle 
the business of the country 


for 





THE RUBBER CRISIS IN BRAZIL 

The Amazon region, the rubber country of Brazil, is going 
through one of the worst crises in its history. According to latest 
reports, not only has production of rubber fallen off by 22,000 
tons, but exports for the first ten months of 1920 show a 
7,013 3oth Europe and America show de- 
creased imports. The price of hard fine Para has dropped 40 to 
30 per cent since January, 1920, and rubber is being shipped at a 
loss. The situation is so serious that it has been openly said that 
if the Government failed to aid the suffering states there would 
he nothing left but to suspend payments. 


shrinkage of tons 


In an appeal to the Federal Government for support, Amazon 
rubber interests give the chief causes of this condition as being 
eastern competition and American speculation working for lower 
prices. At a session of the Chamber of Deputies, during consid- 
eration of the critical situation, three members bitterly denounced 
the activities of United States rubber interests in the Amazon 
It was charged that a “rubber trust” of the United States 
was driving down the price of rubber, forcing the native planters 
out of the field and then purchasing the plantations at very low 
prices. After stating that the difficulties in the Brazilian rubber 
industry began in 1914, when the Great War left North American 
buyers alone in the field, Deputy Salles added 

“Our nationality is threatened by 


region. 


purchase in small pieces. 
The rubber planter, losing interest, is abandoning the plantations 
which the Americans are acquiring at infinitesimal prices, becom- 
ing lords of our soil.” 

Telegrams from commercial bodies of the district affected and 
many local newspapers all make the same charges and condemn the 
monopolistic activities of the so-called American rubber trust. 





BULGARIAN IMPORTS OF RUBBER, GUTTA PERCHA AND MANUFAC- 
tures thereof in 1919 were valued 1,144,727 leva, as against 895,291 
in 1912. Normally one lev equals $0.193, but at the end of 1919 
it had depreciated to $0.02. 
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The Rubber Trade in the Far East 


By a Special Correspondent 


MALAYA 
HE RUBBER SLUMP is having a rousing effect on the people who 
5 are beginning to think hard about the causes of the situation 
and means for remedying it. Few are content to leave things 


They now realize there are other factors to 
and the 


at restriction merely. 


speculation and manipulation 


has been a lot of careless spending 


be dealt with besides 
opinion is expressed that thers 
in the past owing to the comparatively large and easy profits that 
were reaped up to quite recently. Because of the rapid growth of 
and the need for planters, it is claimed that 


the industry great 


many men were employed at high salaries as planters who really 
little about the 
did not Now is the 


practised, but economy 


matter. Some learned their business 


knew very 


and others time, it is urged, when rigid 


economy must be born of ethciency, be 


it understood 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN STRAITS SETTLEMENTS AND DUTCH 
EAST INDIES 


John A 
the current 
East Indies, states as of January 12, 
financial situation both countries has been growing 
The Chinese have been and are still holding for better prices 
the fact that export 
prices of such raw products ruling lower than at 
the same period last mont! xports are decreasing, as neither 
Europe nor America is actively in the market at present. Conse- 
quently, export stocks have been accumulating, particularly of rub- 
Chinese the 
following the Chinese New Year, 
and it is feared that there 
It is a 


Fowler, in his monthly cable 
economic conditions in the 


Trade Commissioner 


from giving 
Straits Settlements and Dutcl 
that the 
worse. 

large stocks of export products. I: 


Singapore 


spite of 


renerally are 


ber and tin. Among thx crisis will probably come dur- 
ing the second week in February 
which this year falls on February 8, 
may be a number of serious failures during this period. 


long-established custom among Chinese to settle their outstanding 
accounts on their New Year 

With the above exception there is practically no speculation in 
anything at the present, and as the western banks have been very 
cautious it is expected that any failures which may occur will not 
well-established houses, even though the ex- 


disastrously involve 


port market is badly demoralized 


THE DUTCH EAST INDIES 


An interesting letter, addressed to the International Association 
of Rubber Planters, was recently published in a local paper, the 
theme of which is: “Rubber planters unite to control prices, for if 
you don’t look out, the American will get you.” 
rubber 


the development of culture from the 


yet appeared upon the scene 


After sketching 


start, when the Americans had not 
as planters, and showing how cost price and sale price approached 
each other until now they almost meet and sometimes even cross, 
the writer looks around for the buyer and sees that the Americans 
lraws attention to the fact that when 
Americans finally took up on a large scale planting in order 
eventually to make themselves independent of other rubber pro- 
But he considers that Americans should 
They should be seriously taken and 


have the most to say. He 


ducers, many laughed 
not be laughed at too soon 
—watched closely. 

His own observation showed him that in spite of the laughter 
Americans continued to plant and also have their own buying 
agents in the land of production. These agents buy futures, con- 
tinually make up import and export statistics for the main offices 
in America, and the agents of different factories seldom buy at the 
same time, but if they do they buy at the same price without com- 
petition among themselves. 

The writer is also of opinion that people concerned do not pay 


enough attention to the fact that the Goodyear company has 
offered 24 million gilders (according to others 19 million) for 
the estates of the Rotterdam Deli Inpij, which planters claim are 
not worth one-fifth of the above sum. A bona fide planting com- 
pany, it is said, would suffer eternally from such a bargain, but 
the American manufacturer with an eye to the future, when he 


will rule the market, can afford such stunts. If planters keep on 


treating such matters lightly, the time is not far off when one by 


one they will be swallowed up by the land-hungry American 
manufacturer. 

it is hoped producers will awake before it is too 
output combat the 


Therefore, 


late, unite, regulate the and successfully 
\merican menace. 

By the way, shortly after the above letter was published, it was 
reported that British planters were planning, in cooperation with 
to control the sale and 


Dutch producers, to combine in order 


output of rubber. 
REDUCTION OF THE RUBBER OUTPUT 


It has been pointed out by Dutch rubber experts that a general 
reduction in the output of rubber according to a uniform scheme 
would be neither judicious nor fair to all rubber estates, particu- 
larly estates which are just beginning to produce’ and estates 
which, through climatic or soil conditions or because of former 
error, are now backward. It has been proposed to fix a certain 
maximum reduction per acre and to ask the Government to pro- 
hibit free exportation and to introduce an export license system 
for rubber 

In certain rubber circles it is doubted whether the measure to 
reduce the output of rubber will succeed. 


RUBBER NOTES 


It is reported that the Government will open a new gutta percha 
estate on the East Sumatra, as continuation of the 
experiment made in Atjeh. 


Coast of 


According to a recent report, the amount of rubber now stocked 
on the East Coast of Sumatra is estimated at ten thousand tons. 


The Anglo-Dutch Plantation Co. proposes to increase its capital 
by £2,500,000 


Dr. E. R. Hallauer, appointed rubber chemist at the Middle 
Java Experiment Station, took up his work in November last. 


product of the European estates in the 
rubber. There are about 13 estates, of 
which two are not yet productive. The oldest plantations are 
about Of the 13 estates, two are English, three 
German, one Norwegian and the rest Dutch. 


The chief 
districts is 


export 
Lampong 


10 years old. 


\t the end of 1919 there were 117 rubber companies operating 
on the East Coast of Sumatra, of which there were: 


Nationality No. Estates 


Dutch .... , 
Dutch East Indies 
EN. waclee ccs 
American 

French 

Belgian 

German . 

Straits 

Danish 

Hawaiian 
Japanese 


Companies 


UN Wud oO 


117 To 
Besides these, there were 19 tobacco companies with 31 estates 
also planted to rubber. 
The total area was over 140,000 hectares planted to rubber, of 
which half was productive. 
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During the first quarter of 1920, Tapanoeli, Sumatra, exported 
to foreign countries 188,219 kilos of rubber and 4,446 kilos of 
wild gutta percha. Exports to Java included 346,414 kilos of 
plantation rubber. 

A report from Medan states that the German explorer, Paul 
Gratz, is establishing a glass factory on the East Coast of Su- 
matra, for the purpose of making latex cups. It is understood 
that plans have reached a far advanced stage and that machinery 
has already been ordered from Europe. 

GUTTA PERCHA 

The Government gutta percha plantation at Tjipetir was con- 
siderably extended in 1919 and at the end of that year covered an 
area of 1,309 hectares (one hectare equals 2.47 acres). The crop 
of leaves was almost as high as in 1918, and amounted to 3,512,- 
000 kilos from which about 74,000 kilos of gutta percha were 
extracted. This is a better yield than was obtained in 1918, when 
67,593 kilos were obtained from a slightly greater amount of 
leaves. The price was better, too, being 7.50 guilders (one 
guilder equals $0.40) per kilo, against about 6.68 guilders in 1918. 

A wild gutta percha variety, known as “gutta merah,” is traded 
in at Bandjermassin. Prices during 1919 ranged from 350 to 450 
guilders per picul (133% pounds), while at Pontianak the pure 
product brought as much as 500 guilders per picul. The lowest 
quality obtained 100 guilders per picul. It is said, however, that 
speculation was the cause of these high prices. 

RUBBER GAMBLING IN SINGAPORE 

It seems that the laxity of the Singapore Rubber Association 
in the matter of rules affecting brokers, is unintentionally en- 
couraging a dangerous amount of gambling. It has been pointed 
out that for the last six months prices here have been from 
four to ten cents above the parity of London and New York 
and that the continuation of such a state of affairs will result 
in destroying the local market. The statement was made that 
in one case a tender for five tons of rubber passed through the 
hands of 287 persons before it finally reached a bona fide buyer. 

Another allegation is that Singapore standard quality is being 
thoroughly discredited, because the rubber passes through so 
many hands in the gambling game that by the time it is ready 
to be shipped it is no longer worthy the hall-mark standard. 


NETHERLANDS GUTTA PERCHA CO, EXPANDS 

Netherlands Gutta Percha Co., The Hague, Holland, and Singa- 
pore, Straits Settlements, the first manufacturer of rubber goods 
in East Indies, has prepared plans for a tire manufacturing plant 
to be added to its factories at Singapore. The new building will 
be two stories, 80 by 400 feet, and is to cost $300,000. The work 
of construction will begin as soon as the materials and equipment 
have been purchased in this country and shipped via San Francisco. 
Some time ago Ed. Koppeschaar, assistant manager, visited a 
number of manufacturing plants in this country to ascertain the 
type of building best suited to the purpose. Besides the factory 
at Singapore the company has offices and agencies at Batavia, 
Soerabaya, Shanghai, Calcutta and other important cities in the 
Far East. Among its manufactures are belting, hose, packing, 
hard’ rubber goods and tires. 

According to the Soer. Hbid., a local newspaper, the Nether- 
lands Gutta Percha Co., The Hague, will build a factory at 
Soerabaya for the purpose of making electric cables, and other 
articles. The factory will probably be in working condition by 
October, 1921. The Netherlands Gutta Percha Co. has a rubber 
factory at Singapore and rubber plantations in java. 


CEYLON 

The condition brought about by the slump in the rubber market 
is becoming more and more serious. It is said that some half- 
dozen rubber estates have already been compelled to close down 
and pessimists are wondering how many will follow suit. Daily 
the number of estates that are cutting down European staffs and 





discharging coolies is growing, and it is feared that there will 
be trouble on account of the large number of coolies left without 
employment and means of subsistence. It is reported that about 
150.000 coolies will be without work and will either have to be 
repatriated or given help in Ceylon. The repatriation scheme 
is not generally approved and it has consequently been decided 
to appeal to the Government to give the coolies relief work. 

The Government has already proposed financial aid for tea and 
rubber estates with the stipulation that only deserving estates 
would be helped, worthless ones to be left to their own devices. 
Of course, the question as to what constitutes a worthless concern 
has come in for a lot of discussion. 

Rubber planters at first had reason to fear that the government 
was more anxious about the tea estates than about rubber. How- 
ever, a Central Committee of six members has’ just been formed 
which, being thoroughly representative of all tea and rubber, 
would coordinate such interests, thus obviating the fear of com- 
petition. for government aid. The Chamber of Commerce, the 
Estates Agents’ Association, the Planters’ Association and the 
Low-country Products’ Association are represented. 

The new Central Committee will consider the desirability of 
accepting the financial help offered by government and make a 
counter proposal if found necessary. 

It is now definitely known that the Ceylon Government has 
offered tea and rubber estates a loan up to a limit of rupees 
10,000,000 (one rupee equals $0.324 United States currency), 
which has been somewhat reluctantly accepted by the Ceylon 
Chamber of Commerce. A loan board is to be formed which 
will approve the estates to be aided. 

It is reported that the Cicely Rubber Co. has followed the 
example of the Vallambrosa and has stopped paying dividends 
for the present. The companies mentioned are two of the oldest 
and strongest British rubber concerns. The Cicely had paid a 
dividend of 60 per cent over 1914-15, 120 per cent over 1915-16, 
140 per cent over 1916-17 and 75 per cent over the two following 
years. During the first part of 1919-1920, good profits were made 
but as the company had at the time decided to extend its planted 
area considerably, the profits were kept back and all cash is now 
needed for the upkeep of the non-producing lands. 





AFRICAN NOTES 
French West Africa includes the districts ef Dahomey, French 
Guinea, the Ivory Coast and Senegal. Exports of rubber from 
the three last-named districts during the past three years are 





tabulated below: 


1917 1918 1919 
— a — x“ ----O 
Metric Metric Metric 
Tons Value Tons Value Tons Value 
French Guinea .... 733 $707,373 709 $683,730 682 $658,389 
Ivory Coast ....... 311 300,152 249 240,406 76 73,620 
eee 262 252,871 327. 315,994 55 52,890 


The above table was computed on the normal value of the franc, 

$0.193. 
BRITISH WEST AFRICA 

British West Africa includes the Gold Coast, Nigeria and the 
Cameroons. In 1919 exports of rubber from the Gold Coast 
totaled 721,588 pounds, valued $163,678, as against 1,391,097 
pounds, valued $277,391 in 1918. Rubber exports from Nigeria 
in 1918 were 157 metric tons, valued $95,700; in 1919 exports of 
this commodity increased to 398 tons, valued $213,632. The nor- 
mal value of the English pound sterling $4.866, was used in com- 
puting these values. 

ALGERIA 

Algerian foreign commerce for the first six months of 1919 in- 
cluded imports of 211 metric tons of rubber and gutta percha 
goods to the value of $893,204. In the corresponding period of 
1920, similar imports totaled 837 tons, valued at $3,899,565. Of 
this total, 792 tons were imported from France. 
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Recent Patents Relating to Rubber 
THE UNITED STATES GRANTED DECEMBER 21, 1920 
GRANTED DECEMBER 7, 1920 206,616 Inflatabl vant | — suit or life preserver. J. M. 
; ‘ ' . . . iF : , ‘ ombs \kron, Ohic ma 4 
, i, a4 .. ‘ h , ing disks inside. J. M. Johnson, Har 06,657 Shoe sok F. A. Nolan, St. Paul, Minn., U. S. A 
1.361.206 Frexitle eas-tubine C. E. Vert : 06,659 Garter. ©. W. Noyes, Newton, Mass., U. S , administrator 
1,36 "Witienens : é otumag. © ae assignor to R. ot the estate of R. Gorton, deceased. 
« : , € © ? oO: iCaxzo, 
Elastic flesh-reducing ¢ nt L. M. Bender, San Francisco, GRANTED DECEMBER 28, 1920 

Cait 
Tire valve-cap and pressure indicator ( T. Nuss, Jamestown, 06,878 Rubber pad for horseshoes. B. P. Gray, Sutton Coldfield, War- 

N. D wick, Englend 
Elastic band necktie retainer L. F. Weir, Spokane, Wash 06,925 Elastic hose supporter E. V. Norris, Buffalo, New York, 
Vehicle back cus n with inflatable inside member. H. H. Frey, U. S. A. 

Chicago, Ill Heanah H. Frey, administratrix of H. H. Frey, 07,050 Demountable rim for tires J. G. Flood and J. A. Scott, as- 

deceased signee of a half-interest—both of Que bec City, wy 
Spring tire filler W Hamilton, St. John, New Brunswick, 07,055 Tire liner J. H. Grude, Los Angeles, Calif., A 

Canada _ 

Hose coupling A. E. Ewald, Oakfield, Wis ; THE UNITED KINGDOM 
ee ee eee Pee ey Sane PUBLISHED NOVEMBER 3, 1920 
GRANTED DECEMBER 14, 1920 " , ' 
. 49 Fountain pen Mallat, 53 boulevard de Strasbourg, Paris 
Sole for shoes comprising rubber vulcanized to different degrees (Not yet accepted.) , 

of hardness in respect to its tr ad and arch, the tread being j 1 Spring wheel with rubber disks Sceiété de Suspensions ct 

flexible and the arch progressively stiffer rearw: ardly A. 1 Roues Flexibles le Telesco, Paris. (Not yet accepted.) 

Saunders Chicopee Mass., ssignor to A. G. Spalding & 146 7 Corrugated disks for steel wheels having tire rim welded or 

Bros., Jersey City, N . ‘a> , riveted on. Dunlop Rubber Co., 14 Regent street, London, 

bber shoe with inside pulling-on straps. C. T, and A. K and F. J. Keegan, Dunlop Rubber Co., Alma street, Coventry 
p [ hompsor /. Ma s 5 :, 149,418 Parachvte G. 1. Taylor, 30 Cliften Hill, St. John’s Wood, 
esi tt ( indstron mes, Loncon 
rr er ipporter M. A. Piper, assignor to Free & Easy Belt 49.424 Disk wheel for tires S. A. Horstmann and Horstmann Cars 
: t Marbl I Mass re a W. H. Rict , Limited, James street West, Bath, Somerset 

neu ti \ se rate inflatable cells : . ichards, 4 Directing-signs fe aircraft North British Rubber Co., Castle 

Knoxville, Tent Mills, and H. Lord, 41 Bruntsfield Gardens—both in Edin 
Fountain pen H. D. and P X Grossman, Chicago, Ill burgh 
Demountable rim f tire W. J. P. Moore, New York City 149.517 Vehicle heels with rubber tread blocks bearing on pneumatic 
Demountable rim for tir ‘ H. McKe ndre ce, Lakeview, Ors cushi fitted between side disks R. S. Wood, 62 Boston 
Split rim for tires 1. M. Meredith, Jr., Norfolk, Va street. Manchester 
Inside tire prote 5 \. and @. E. Stuart, Oregon City, Ore 149,5 Pneumatic tire with detachable tread C.. T. Drigenko, Alwin 
Hose s rter E. Bettinger, Boonville, Ind otel. Gloucester read. London 

596 Bunion treating device, held in place by ‘elastic bands. F. T. 
GRANTED DECEMBER 21, 1920 Tanner, 35 Tamworth road, Croydon, Surrey 
. 49 Detachable perforate¢d sheath or cover of rubber, etc., for 
} is t treatment Jay ig : ¢ , ‘ 
ape ‘All - " ‘te ra a F Dayton, Chicago, 1 feeding-bottle 1. A. McAuley, Sanford road, Dublin, and 
ha lag a ' = > nflatah ‘onl _ Geet Ka J T Kelly, 8 Charleston avenue, Rathmines, County 
. . . - -* — > Dublin 

sas Cit M , ‘ . : > P 

Ei - -Gareill — . 4 Suction-cup rubber svle and heel 1. fF Crouch, La Quinta, 
7 ™ 4 : : ‘ Pi ! M = > "ee a , Pac = - Rosario de Santa Fe, Argentine. 

ire cor , = ian a, =? 2. “ 7 149,604 levice for securing rubber heel protectors. C. E. G. and A. V. 
Inflating coup r tire valves H. F. Kraft, Ridgewood, N. J 
M : ae ~ Bi wets a rm T. | Powell Benbow. 44 Huron road, Balham, London 
€ Ret i y WW ? . actuated Oy oder Ddand, owen, 149.61¢ Pneumatic soles for boots, etc. G. E. C. Gerber, 36 rue des 
Ww eon ‘ arith: aiasbibiadioaas ». Mt Welsert. Mow Yock Clas *haussetiers, Clermont-Ferrand, Puy de Dome, France. 
Sterproor ga  yag 8 : , abe ‘ : (Not vet accepted.) 
Suspenders J. Weille, Paducah, Ky. 
W ase roof life seve 1it with inflatable members A. Chury, PUBLISHED NOVEMBER 10, 1920 
irrisvureg 
Demountable rim for. tires C. Johnson, assignor to Johnsor 49.85 Removable tread of rubber and canvas for wheel tires Pe Be 
Rim & Parts ¢ th of Buffalo, N. Y White Featherstone Terrace, and A. Brooks, 30 May 
street—bcth of Wellington, New Zealand 
GRANTED DECEMBER 28, 1920 149.895 Elastic, velvet-covered heel friction pads W. J. Robinson, 
Garter L. S. Florsheim, Chicago, I! 118 Ardenlee avenue, and -D. Kernechan, 103 Ravenhill 
Demountable rim for tires I. C. Schleicher, Mount Vernon road—both of Belfast 

49,896 Pessary I Fleck, 213 Hudson street, Oklahoma, Okla., 
Pneumatic tire oo & ¥ n. New York City U. S. A. ’ : i 
Bathing ‘ Y C. K. Guinzburg, assignor to | Kleinert Rubbe 49,898 Dust cap for tire valves. A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., 783 Atiantic 

hetle ch Ne Vork (it avenue, Brooklyn, New York City; assignee of H. P. Kraft, 
Golf ball pract E. J. Vogel, San Francisco, Calif 219 Godwin avenue, Ridgewood, New Jersey—hoth in U. S. A. 

(See description els re in this issue.) 150,01 Electric lamp device for use with captive balloon for marine 
Segmental rir tit \. Davis, Nahant, and C. M. Clark, qeteens |, Sea C. Sampson, Terrace House, Camberwell 

Boston—both in Mass.; said Davis assignor to_said Clark seen, Loncon , , 
Shock-absorbing cushion heel I Conger, Elyria, O 00 Hese rach C. O. Henson, 9 Tersev road, Wolverton, Bucking 
Demountable rim for tires L. H. Krickel, Monroe, La ramshire 
Garment shield. V. Guinzburg, assignor to I. B. Kleinert ¢ PUBLISHED NOVEMBER 17, 1920 

both of New York City eae: 

Cushion tire. L. J Mere th, Rupert, Idaho . 50.058 Toy feo player with kicking lege of rubber, etc., for table 
Automatic eraser A. Ponce de Leon, Manila, P. I. foot-hall { Roberts, 92 Norbury Crescent, Norbury, 
Fneumatic injector for neture closing compound \ H. Londe1 

Roehrich, St. Paul, Mint ; 150.084 Cork-fille nterliner for tires W. Alderson, 24 Ward street, 
Amplifier for ste the scopes O. Smiley and’ D. A. Andersor Kimberley, South Africa. 

Indianapolis, Ind . . : . 0.1 Fastenir waterproof wearing apparel Anderson’s Bristol 
Spring and cushion t R. B. Bostwick, Duquesne, Pa. Rubher Co., and W. H. Anderson, 9 High street. Bristol. 
Demountable t tires J. T. Cadenhead, Ensley, Ala 0,2 Dust cap for tire valve A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., 6 Earl street, 
Hose ling H. J. Fitzpatrick, At hens, Ga. — Westminster: C. T. Shaffer, San Francisco, Calif., U. S. A. 
Arm | " tire. S B. Holm s, Seattle, Wash 150.21 Ladies nd children’s rubber bloomers with ventilating portions 
Rubl { Be Brookline, Mass it the side K. Heitler, 605 West 141st street, New ‘York 

City. U. S. A (See Tie InptaA Russer Worip, November 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA 1, 1920, page 110. United States Patent No. 1,353,750.) . 
GRANTED DECEMBER 7, 1920 150,2 Tread bands of rubber and fabric for wheel tires : C. Cum- 
JRANTE -CE i, Ave mings, 36 Druce street, Brookline, Mass., U. S 
, Ment 1 150 tespirator an< avis 87 , 
Surpic evice mneumatic cushion. A. H. Fleck, Oklahoma Respira . por nd R. H. Davis, 1 
= Bridge road, London 
ity. Okl Ss 2 g , co , . 
enh iy 2 bh: os WH. Palmer, Montreal. Quebec 15 5 Rubber asbestos joint-making and stuffing-box packing. A. 
Pneumat shion The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Bulbick, 76 The ¢ rescent, Eastle igh, Hampshire 

1 imited, Montreal Quebec, assignee of A. C. Biggers, 150,281 Garment supporter with elastic straps. H. 5S. Marks, 50 York 

Brooklyn. ow Was TY nS ’ : : street ydney, Australia (Not yet accepted.) 

Salter theok The Hill Rubber Heel Co., assignee of R. I. 4 4 Tose unio Titeflex Metal Hese Corporation, Badger avenue. 

Hill—t th of Elyria, Ohio, U \ Newark, assignee of W. H. Fulton, Irvington—both in New 

: n wr » a . . ~ , erse' V.. S. A (Not yet accepted.) 
, varatus ») R. Cooper, Gore, assignor of C. W Jersey. U. S. 4 pres . 
” om ee F | b a yy B of Wellinaton—both in 50,344 Bath seat with rubber-covered bar G. H. Mullen, 115 Pinson 

—— Pealand Place, Queens Borough, New York, U. S. A. (Not yet 

: recepted 
920 50.346 Pneumatic tire Howe Rubber Corporation, Codwise avenue, 
GRANTED DECEMBER 14, 192 assignee of 7. Schmidt—both of New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
Sanitary milk can cover M. A. Blosser, Columbia, Ohio, U. S&S A (Not yet accepted.) 

LS. A 150,441 Tire-inflating valve Low, Renfrew, Ontario, Canada 

Repair patch for rubber footwear 1. Robertson, Jr., Wee- 150,515 Garter. W. H. Stevens, 342 West 57th street, New York City, 
U.S. A 


361,22 
61,285 
361,296 
t¢ 453 
361.758 
361,770 
1,361,907 
62,1 
62,1 
62,291 
62.340 
43 
é $33 
é 16 
‘ sé 
68. 
162.731 
16 $1 
462,766 
362,774 
362,804 
62.294 
( ~)R 
36 4) 
16 Re 
63,182 
41 
4/ 
,363,300 
163,408 
363,446 
163.498 
6 68 
63,604 
Ti 727 
63.743 
63,848 
63 0 
é ) 
63.9 
363, 9¢ 
63,976 
4.023 
Or | 
06.284 
06.328 
6,385 
16,386 
206,415 
206,486 


hawken, New Jersey, U. S. A 


Chemical Patents will be found on page 338. 


Machinery Patents on pages 341, 342. 
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150,604 


150,731 


150,900 
150,904 
150,946 
150,948 
150,986 


150,987 


151,071 
51,090 
151,130 


151,284 


PUBLISHED NOVEMBER 24, 1920 


Detachable rubber heel A. Rembado, 31 via XX Settembre, 
Genoa, Italy 
Rubber valve for water faucet J. Maerschalck, 91 rue 


Lesbroussart, Brussels. (Not yet accepted.) 

Disk wheel for pneumatic tires. Riley, Limited, and H. Rush, 
City Works, Coventry 

Link-belt having } aihermane links of rubber, etc. O. L. Whittle, 
Victoria Hx . rn ol, Warrington 

Fountain pen leffreys, 42 Herongate road, Wanstead, 
London 

Disk wheel for pneumatic tires F. W. Brampton, of Steel 
Stampings, Limite d, Cookley, near Kidderminster. 

Parachute container. C. L. Basham, 8 Fairfield road, Kingston- 
on-Thames 

Fountain pen I. S. Heilbrun, 59 Park Place, New York City, 
U.S 


Slitted rubber protectors for soles and heels. B. A. Thornhill, 
Single Tree, Newara Eliya, Ceylon 

Truss with porous rubber pad and elastic straps and belt 
G. Skee, 48 Woodbine Terrace, Blyth, Northumberland 


El — webbing. Société Queron et Courbon, 55 boulevard 
Valbenoite, St. Etienne, Loire, France. (Not yet accepted.) 
Elasti webbing Société Queron_et C urbon, 55 boulevard 
\ rT enoite, St. Etienne, Loire, France (Not yet accepted.) 


PUBLISHED DECEMBER 1, 1920 


Hydr ic packing 1. R. Cowell, Central House, Simmonds 
street, Tcohannesburg. South Africa 

Link-belt havine links ef metal embedded in rubber i. ao 
Smith, 15 King street, Baker street, London; R. H. Brand, 
Cranborne Corner, Ascot: and T. G. Leith, Petmathen 
House, Oyne, Aberdeenshire 

Dynamometer with rubber cushion. K. Gauldie, 13 Winston 
avenue, Broomhill, Glasgow 

Dental vibratory appliance of rubber C. W. de Rouet, 39 
Panton street, Haymarket, London 

Rubber pad with spiked metal plate for attachment under sole 
of children’s shoes by straps over toe and around heel, for 
~e in propelling a scooter G. F. Story, 120 Castelnau, 


Barnes, London : : 
Rubber sole for shoes with edge molded to simulate stitched 


elting G Lefevre (nee S. Garrousse), 5 boulevard 
Dubois, Dreux, Franc« (Not yet accepted.) 


PUBLISHED DECEMBER 8, 1920 


Double rubber sheet, particularly adapted for insoles, produced 
by ympressing together a layer of spongy rubber and a 
layer ef ordinary rubber, then vulcanizing. M. Kurosawa, 
435 Ohaza Kasaigaw \zuma-Machi, Minamikatsushika-Gun, 
Toki 

Pneumatic tire with se«parate air-chambers, each fitted with a 
non-return valve. C. A. Crowther, 75 The Crescent, South 
Tottenham, [Lond 

Band tire for perambulators, in which is arranged a retaining- 
vire with one or more ends passed through radial holes in 
the tire and rim W. H. Dunkley, 75 Jamaica Row, Bir- 

nghar 


f motor vehicles and cycles, dynamos, 

c -onnected by outer rows of leather or 

ed by links of rawhide, ebonite, vulcan- 
ized fiber, etc : J. Essenhigh, 3 Woodbine Terrace, Grap- 
penhall road, Warrington 

Tire with solid rubber tread fitted over an endless rubber band 
stretched acress a channel rim and secured by rings and 
clamps. H. J. Murphy, 25 Quincy street, Somerville, Massa- 
chusetts, U. S. A 


V-sertion dri ving 








Reinforced rubber tire H. Pace, 21 Constantine road, Hamp- 
stead, I ndon 

Elastic corset belt 1. Lindauer, 42 faubourg du Temple, Paris. 

Spring wheel wit! ntinuous outer rigid ring and rubber 


cushions. G. H. Robinson, 14 East 28th street, New York 
City, U. S. A (Not yet accepted.) 


Tire composed of two or more rubber bands separated by a 
band of rubbered fabric in tension. A. van der Stichelen, 
Patyntjie, Perte de Courtrai, Ghent, Belgium (Not yet 
accepted.) 

Elastic garment-f stening \. L. Vilandrer, 160 East 37th street, 


(Not yet accepted.) 


New York City, U. S. A 


GERMANY 


PATENTS ISSUED, WITH DATES OF ISSUE 
(December 30, 1919.) Method for repairing pneumatic tires. 


Ernest Latzel, Beuststrasse 7, Dresden. 

(March 16, 1919.) Elastic tire. Alois Blaut, Bahnhofstrasse 
11, Torgau. E 
(December 5, 1918.) Resilient tire. Julius Wiistenhéfer, Kron- 

prinzenstrasse 56, Dortmund. 
(Tune 6, 1919.) Atomizer. Johannes Goede, Vogelsang, Ost- 


TRADE MARKS 
THE UNITED STATES 
SERIAL NUMBERS PUBLISHED DECEMBER 1, 1920*t 


o 


N° 134,621 Nevro-Patno—rubber heels. F. W. Willis, Kansas City, 


134.622 Hr-Sterprer—rubber heels F. W. Willis, Kansas City, 


134,706 


111,801 


125,676 


Mo 
CatTaLpo—purified olloidal clay W. Feldenheimer, London, 


Eng 
SERIAL NUMBERS PUBLISHED DECEMBER 1, 1920* 
The words Star FasricorpD—tire casings. The Star Rubber Co., 


Akron, O ; 

The letters O and C separated by the representation of a human 
eve—rubber horseshoe pads. Vought & Williams, New York 
City 


131,590 
132,189 


132,430 


136,090 


136,129 


136,130 
36,131 


36,132 


136,133 


$6,871 


138,546 


120,937 


129. 007 


125,461 


128,921 


137,653 
137,707 


138,124 


124,312 


* Notice 
Ee 
d to 


The words Vutcano GuMMi within representation of a rectangu- 
lar stenciled border—vulcanizing strips of rubber and fabric 
for repairing inner tubes and other rubber articles. Pat- 
terson, Gottfried & Hunter, Inc., New York City. 

The words More-Grip above a representation of a seal bearing 
clasped hands in center and around edge the words Setr- 
VULCANIZING Patcu—vulcanizing patches for tires and inner 
tubes. V. V. Moore, Cordele, Ga. a 

The word Artcrarr within outline representation of an artist’s 
palette—fountain pens. Edison-Cromer Pen Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

The words Ny-cta—hot- and cold-water bags and bags for ice 
packs. R. J. Bowell, Elyria, O 

Representation of a roll of belting bearing round label having 
thereon a representation of two elks with interlocked antlers 
and the words ImMperiaAL Betting Company, INNERLOCKED 
Propucts—belting, hose and packing of rubber, balata, fabric, 
etc., and combinations of these materials. Imperial Belting 
Co., Chicago, 

Representation of a grotesque figure of a tooth having bodily 
members and a face, and bearing aloft a dumb-bell accom- 
panied by the words ToorH-Exercise Gum and Trap—E Mark-- 
chewing gum. D. M. Dickinson, Jr., Detroit, Mich 

Representation of two bears standing on hind feet ‘and em 
bracing opposite sides of an inflated inner tube enclosing th 
a Bear HuG—tube patches. Para Products Co., Dallas, 


ex 

The words AMERICAN Beauty—elastic webbing. The Russell 
Manufacturing Co., Middletown, Conn. 

The word Monarcu above representation of a lion’s head— 
elastic webbing. The Russell Manufacturing Co., Middk 
town, Conn, 

The word Liperty above representation of the Statue of Lib 
erty—elastic webbing. The Russell Manufacturing Co., Mid 
dletown, Conn, 

The word KanGaroo above representation of a kangaroo—elasti: 
webbing The Russell Manufacturing Co., Middletown, Conn 

[The word SAnseer—elastic webbing. The Russeli Manufactur 
ing Co., Middletown, Conn. 

Conventionalized representation of two ribbon scrolls bearing 
words Btiuge R1isson—elastic webbing. The Russell Manu- 
facturing Co., Middletown, Conn. 

The initials C. C. ( tires, tubes, inner liners, and blow-out 
patches. C. C. C, Fire Hose Co., Canton, Mass. 

The words Serv-Us—fruit jar rings. Serv-Us Grocery Products 
Corperation, New York City. 

The word Piropenr—chew:ing gum D. M. Dickinson, Jr., 
Detroit, Mich. 

The figures 1885 and the words ExecrricaL Wires & CaBLezs 
against a dark octagonal bhackground—electrical wires and 
cables. Chicago Insulated Wire & Manufacturing Co., Syca- 
more, Il. 


SERIAL NUMBERS PUBLISHED DECEMBER 15, 1920* 


The word Fox repeated above the words Red and Gray respect- 
ively on each side of the representation of a fox jumping 
through an inner tube—tires and inner tubes. Southeastern 
Rubber Works, Macon, Ga 

Resneiaas tion of the sun and earth, the sun bearing the word 
Ray and reflecting it on the earth; the earth encircled by an 
interliner bearing the words Puncture Proor INTERLINERS ; 
the whole above the words For FnNeumatic Tire CAsINGs 
Protect Tue Motrortnc Woritp—pneumatic tires and inter 
liners Ray Tire & Rubber Co., Chicago, Il. 

Representation of a coat of arms comprising the word THE above 
a crown between two lions rampant holding a hall bearing 
the letter E and standing on a scroll bearing the word 
Excetsior, all above the word Suor—shoes and boots of 
leather, rubber, fabric, and combinations of these. The 
Excelsior Shoe Co., Fortsmouth, 

The word Matco within a diamond outline—windshield cleaners 

of the scuiigee type. The B. I. Malouf Co., Salt Lake City 
Utah. : 

The word Stipknot formed of representation of cord—fabric 
and cord tire casings. Automobile Owners Tire Corporation, 
Sioux City, Ia 

The word Gioretr—vulcanized rubber and fabric belts. United 
& Globe Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J 


SERIAL NUMBERS PUBLISHED DECEMBER 21, 1920* 


The word Jax—rubber heels. Holtite Manufacturing Co., Balti 
more, Md. 

The word Aviator having the letters arranged in a circle with a 
dash at the bottom between the A and R—golf balls. The 
Fair, Chicago, Il. 

Representation of a dust cap for tire valves, having the word 
Jirry superimposed thereon—dust caps for tire valves. P. A 
Erbes, San Francisco, Calif. 

The word PaceMAKker—rubber heels and lifts. Tee Pee Rubber 
Co., New York City. 

The word MacnumM—tire repair outfits. The Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Limited, London, England. 

The word Exso—inner tires for relining pneumatic tire casings. 
G. W. Eno Rubber Co., Los Angeles, Calif. (See Tue Inpra 
Rupper Worwp, October 1, 1920, page 36.) 

The word STapFasT—tire casings and tubes. The Achilles Rub- 
ber & Tire Co., Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. 

The word SEMINOLE underlined by an arrow pointing to the 
left and preceded by a representation of an Indian’s head 
framed by a tire—tire tubings and casings. The National 
Sales Co., Chicago, III. 

The words Heavy Tourtst—pneumatic tires and tubes. The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O 


SERIAL NUMBERS PUBLISHED DECEMBER 1, 1920*t 


Representation of a dress shield bearing the words Nasuco and 
Worvp’s Best and having in center representation of a winged 


of opposition must be filed within thirty days of the date of this 


serial numbers published in our issue of January 1, 1921. 
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ri ha ghthouse in the 135,838 Fe.tex—felt composition insoles United States Rubber C« 
ackgr nd ng f the shield the words New Brunswick, N. J., and New York City. 
WaATERPR 1 Was! E, respective lress shields. S. K. 135,839 Representation of a tire with white stripes on side walls- 
Naschek, New York City tires United States Tire Co., New York City 
Representatior f a rectangular label bearing a parrot in a 135,840 Dixie Cray—clay as filler in manufacture of rubber products, 
ring against a vertically striped background and the words tc Rk. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., New York City 
oO hk ND of AK Kk TS ~garters é ‘ 1oOs¢ supp< ers. . s 
og Rese Manufa reo hn ey nd ipporcere Under Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1 (b) 
( Representation of a kangaroo beneath the word Kancaroo— f Ler elting, hose, patches, tubing, inner tubes, and tires Le 
garters, hose supporters and suspenders. The Russell Manu Tire & Rubber Co., New York City 
facturing Co., Middletown, Conn. P 35,871 MuLier--tires, etc The Miller Rubber Co., Akron, O | 
rese tion of the ¢ rboard surfac of a package bearing 87 CoM PRESSION—inner tubes 5. Compression Inner Tube C 
M c ne ‘ \ er an ( 1 } I Isa, Okla 
( N . r f little girl wearin garters, reflected back view it 
children’s garters. A. M. Wilson Co., Cherokee, la 
aie . , P — : . RENEWED 
TWO KINDS OF TRADE MARKS NOW BEING REGISTERED 
I R er shoes. Boston Rubber Shoe ¢ Soston a 
ie t ON ¢ rks tered Malden, Mass Registered October 28, 1890 
r the Act of y a general, fanciful and arbitrary l 68 Nor west—rubber shoes Boston Rubber Shoe Co., Bost 
arks, et eg he Act of M ’, 1920, Sectior and Malden, Mass. Registered October 28, 1890 
(0), are non-t nica t ns ng i descriptive or ge 18,569 Troyan—rubber shoes. fJoston Rubber Shoe Co., Boston a1 
graphical | ! inder the latter act, Malden, Mass Registered October 28, 1890 
trade marks ist have ! not $s than one year Marks rege 8.599 Laceit—rubber shoes. Boston Rubber Shoe Co Boston 
ered ] sa . tin ‘ nt tere Malden, Mass Registered SIV 
an opposition taking : r application ancelation The 8,671 Storm—rubber shoes Boston Shoe ( Bost 
i ing r i ce Mass Registered 18% 
u estal VER rubber shoes fost Shoe ¢ s 
Malden, Mass Registered 0, 189 
GRANTED SEPTEMBER 21, 1920 
. GRANTED OCTOBER 26, 1920 
Und Act of February 20, 1905 
Under Act of February 20, 1905 
ets ( H Ne York kk zee : tire tube 5 and casings Achilles Rubber & Tire ( 
‘ > amtor 
‘ Wi iol Cr a le City, N. ] 4 Tea Berry--chewing gum. The D Clark Co., Pitts Pa 
' i I D n Cr e ( Je y City, N. J rREADO—composition for repairing rubber goods. J. T. | t 
4 rE ( ] r ste 
V En 7 eer Ca ibber shoes, rubber soles and heels, et 
GoLia . : . I ( Rubber ‘ n, Cambridge, Mass 
, ( { ' : D LEx—metal-lined, fabric-covered rubber hose Metal Hos« 
‘ Lees — ‘ McClaren R ( Charlotte. N. C & Tubing Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
‘ lene F ens Ds on shen Simpson Stoprpers—rubber expansible stoppers T Samps¢ 
Mew York City ' . Appliance Corporation, New York City 
Counci, On t R. B. Fiper, Sioux City, Ie GRANTED NOVEMBER 2, 1920 
628 Cow Cc. Oo. W ms \ ita, Kan . 
Under Act of February 20, 1905 
Under Act of March 19, 1920, Sec. 1 (b : 
( \kROW—-garters and supporters. American Textile P: s Ce 
l wor | t t ul ttor egs of the first Rochester, N. Y 
ot . . Bg Be ee ¢ CarMojoN—tires and tubes. Carlisle Tire & Rubber Co., Dove 
r} ( “oe Del.. and Carlisle, Pa 
‘ ; . 6,405 Dur-a-But blow-out patches Cc. L. Durham, Salina, Kans 
6,437 Bear Huc—puncture-curing patches. W. F. Goddard, Moberly 
GRANTED SEPTEMBER 28, 1920 M¢ ; a , 
6,441 Fresnet—hose The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York City 
Under Act of February 20, 1905 6,44 Texstan—machinery packing The B. F. Goodrich ¢ Ne 
York City 
H rain R ‘ I ( Lorain, O 6,518 Lonpon—leather, fabric, and rubber shoes London Shoe Ce 
80 Ps I fount e! W. J. M & Ce New York City 
Lis | 6. 5¢ \corn—repair and retread vulcanizers 4. E, Nolae, Portlan 
S 1 S N \ } Ore 
Cit 6,594 ¢ wrry Roap—tires and tubes Racine Rubber ( Racine, 
PAR { ( x S Wis 
$ Ss bbe The Squeegee Heel Co., Cleveland, O 
; SQUEEGEE 3 The Squeegee Heel Co Cleveland, 
Und A M 19, 1920, S 1 (t ¢ riny Tot ibber goods and sundries United Drug 
Co., Bo 
é M t D t 
Dodd Si ( n, M GRANTED NOVEMBER 9, 1920 
( " \ : ' Under Act of February 20, 1905 
\coRN—tires ¢ tubes Acorn Tire & Rubber ( Chicas 
GRANTED OCTOBER 1 1920 738 \ inside ace spades—hard rubber goods Amer n H 
Under Act of February 20, 1905 ber ( vw York ¢ 
é er-set shaving shes American Safe R 
( rati rooklyn, N. Y 
y Loci t of bathing-s bags I D. I N 
| ! ( Y ( 
M Mi > inside 1 1 hose and acking I G ba \ 
‘ " Rubber Manufacturing New York City 
: uM ERT’S—sanit bber sheets, « B. Kk Rut 
1 | ‘ Ne \ City 
eng ERT ins Maltese ss ber The Best-—sanita 
s m4 I. B. Kleinert Rubber (¢ New Yor City 
’ ( I tires I Pan-American Rubber ( li Wis 
‘ | es and casings 4. Reinsberg, Salt La Cit 
- Uta 
- ae | enart. ¢ ! S yESE—anti-skidding tire P. Sangoff, Worcester, Mass 
’ . : Sur er tubes. Surety Tire & Rubber Co., St. I is, M 
RENEWED 0 t ike linings l 1 & Globe Rubber ( lrent 
; | 
i ( mit hie Sly oo Et Under Act of March 19, 1920, Sec, 1 (b) 
IcCreary Trres behind rectangle bearing words B r For 
ar s Loncer Service—tires H. McCreary, Indiana, Pa 
M M Reg O'Bannon Moteskin with L and K of last word 1 ar 
uring the word Quatity—waterproofed upholstery fabrics 
GRANTED OCTOBER 19, 1920 GRANTED NOVEMBER 16, 1920 
Under Act of February 20, 1905 Under Act of February 20, 1905 
61 We I ( . 1 triangle er t nd 7 Het I fibrous rubber packing. The Continental Supply (¢ 
oe B n R r ( F rovide < R. I St. Louis, M« 
660 Ena ‘ ' ator The Elast p ( Hye 37,023 Macnum—tires. The Dunlop Rubber Company, Limited, Lond 
boke N. J En 
135,673 Natry Pat garters George Frost Co., Boston, Mass 137,037 GaBlLe—tires E. B. Killen, London, Eng 
690 Man-lit ] I erick Hei an Ce Tohnstown, Pa 137,048 RAMRLER The Ohio Rubber Co., Cincinnati, O. 
7 \DMIRAL— suspender The Russe Manufacturing Co., Middle 137,074. Watker’s Gotpen Watkerite—fibrous rubber packing James 
wn, Conr Walker & Co., Limited, London, Eng 
8 Moromat—rubber ma United States Rubber Co., New Bruns 137,075 Lipacxite—fibrous rubber packing. James Walker & Co., Lim- 
ick, N New York Citys ted, London, Eng 
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Under Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1 (b) 138,112 PRUFLITE and and tennis balls The Seamless Rubber Co 
. a0 ' I New Haven, Conn ‘ 
Os CeipasiLtk—filling f life-saving garments, et Ka M pert 2 4 ey 
g aving gar! its, C apo Manu 138.16] i ires 7 > s i ! tr 
Statens a Tite hag: & File Gacinn’ Gesmons 138,161 AtLantic—tires. The Charles Williams Stores, Inc., Brooklyn, 





Co., both of ‘Boston, Mass. 
GRANTED NOVEMBER 23. 1920 Under Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1 (b 
Sader Act of Veleuary 20. 1008 6 Representation of a square plinth in oblique perspective, bearing 

; = the words SHERARDIZING ZINcC-ALLOYED METALS—zing alloys. 








91 A inside ace of spades—hard rods, sheets and tubes. [he New Haven Sherardizing Co., Hartford and New Haven, 
American Hard Rubber C stead and New York City Conn, 
N. ¥ RENEWED 
197 Ditr-—rubber bvots George itt nn Boot She St “ 
Louis, Mo. See Sy ; Yucca—chewing gum. Yucca Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, O.; 
7,202 Vac—golf bails Dunlop Rubber Company, Limited, R Wm. Wrigley, Jr. Co., assignee. Registered May 13, 18% 
’ < ! 1 1 ly, I r - holes } ’ 
gents Park, Lone En . ) ip N — elting, hose, pac king, and mechani al rubber goods. 
7 26 FICHER storage | ries and parts The Eagle-Picher Lead Co., ¢ : } medi nergy a _ ee ome oe Reg 
¢ ece Der 2, o7U, 





Cincinnati, O 


07 PrcHEerR—pig lead, spelter, sheet a1 b zit The Eagle-Picher TE _ P 
Lead Co., ¢ incinnati. 0 GRANTED DECEMBER 21, 1920 





209 Picner—paints, pigments, et [ Eagle-Picher Lead Co., Cin- Under Act of February 20, 1905 
cinnati, O, Y 
17.) 1080—rubber id rubt con s aer Ebe ird Faber, . et , elting, hose and machinery packing Bost ib 
rookly1 \ g Cor tion, Boston, Mass 
7.218 Uwneepa—rubber heels . r. A - Boston, Mass I rEER—rubber sheet packing The B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
) ROLLICKER s s ~ S f£f iburger \ k Cit 
&B ( I I Waune Is BoN—hose and packing The B. F. Goodrich ( New York 
44 Pony BLime motor-drive ball s I Goodvear Tire & ; ra City ‘ se 
Rubber (¢ Akron. O . 8,25 Evevay—elevator belts of fabric and rubber rhe B. F. Good- 
Pony Bi p—motor-drive a ns The ¢ lve Tire & Rul rich Co., New York City 
her Co. Akron. O 138,236 Spriroot—rubber soles and heels. Kleistone Rubber Co., Boston, 
87. Nu-Way—dust-cans f re ‘ = ae Syra % Mass. : 
cuse, N. ¥ 5 EISTONE—rubber sole ind heels Kleistone Rubber Co., Bos 
93 LEATHEREIGN— raincoats, et C, Kenyon Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. M 
94 LEATHEREIGN vate! 1 he ( Ket Cx s—fabric and cord tire casings and inne tubes Zonta 
Brookivn. N. ¥ . Tire & Rubber Ce S x City, la 
311 Honest Ape—tires, cas S al tubes Lincoln Tire & Rubber » 
Co., Cleveland. Cis nati. Davton. I oled I .n Under Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1 (b 
Youngstow O and M Pla. ( eI I ( I’ Ma ig Le 
65 Arr Prps—rubbe 1 er s t ‘ j P | ts Polk oO 
Inc., New Yor! ‘ 
; ‘ k r -—int ers I N: nal Sales ¢ 
$29 Woritp—tires. Wor ( ( R I a casings | ne { te 1 fot 
42 DicKxse \ ) s ste St Dicks Mic 


GRANTED DECEMBER 28, 1920 


GRANTED NOVEMBER 30, 1920 
Under Act of February 20, 1905 


Under Act of February 20, 1905 


] 






























‘ } se f company—belting, hose and packing Boston Bel 
A inside ace of spades—hard 1 her nite handles, et (Ame . Compan. Ro A Mz: . ——- = : Be 
. : % ompany, Boston, Mass 
can Hard Rubber Co., Hempstead and New York, N. \ 8.447 Fapreeka—-belting ubreeka Belting Company, Boston, Mass 
\RMORCORD—inner t bes \rmorcord | er Ce Morga , x 5¢ Trvu-MA tires [ru-Matic Tire & Tube Co., Wilmington, 
aa WwW. Va. : a ar Del | Wellington, O 
o4 Rep RAveN Rupper C tires and tubes }. Ht. Dwork, Newark 517 STAC boots and shoes of rubber and other materials. Stone- 
~ ee an eee * | a ee larlow Co., Inc., Brockton, Mass 
09 BAS MASK le. Ke sneeti —_ a ss. 8 - 2 S. S. Witt lental rubber goods, vulcanizers, etc. The S. S 
Serpe tig Vhite 1 Manufacturing ( *hils F a 
eT ee og ae oe McRae W = White Dental Manufacturing Philadelphia, F 
Co., Helena, Ark Under Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1 (b) 
660 Teppy Fants—rubber baby pants, et I Miller Rubber Co., a‘ , i Dah 
kron, O } r isines and t ‘ [he Franklin Tire & Rubber 
662 Swap Lox dust caps fc F t t lve Ne r Valve . t, O 
Co., St. Louis, Me o 
6€ Map or On! tires ar é es The Ohio State Rubber THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
Tire Co., Port Clinton, O 
682 PRUDEN Al tires and inne t es Che Frudential Rubber Co.., REGISTERED 
aos _ Akron, Ohio - hi : ‘ ¢ The rd Beaver—balata beltin The Beldam Packing & Rut 
37.709 KaANTKUMO! rubber patches Stearns Rubbe Products Co., er Co., 29 Gracecht h street, London, E. ¢ 3 
sea Chica , 2.3 ord PANTHES r belting. The Beldam Facking & 
31 Na GATOI urriage I t f fabri i rubber United States tubber Co., 29 Gracechurch street, London, E. C. 3. 
ie Rubber ( New Brunswick, N. J., and New York City , Oval containing the Du Pont and Fasrixorp fancifully 
5 RAYNBAR irriage clot f fabric and rubber United States printed—artificial or imitation leather Du Pont Fabrikoid 
Rubber Co., New Brunswick, N. J., and New York City ( Wilmington. Del., U. S. A 
SUPERTEX 1 and rubber United States ( lhe 1 Wittarp—storage batteries Willard Storage Battery 
Rubber Ne ] ae and Ne York City ( Cleveland. O ; : 4 
I sid ‘ s The United R Co, I rd Ta det il .and surgical appliances, ther- 
\ et sphygt rs, ete Charles J. Tagliabue 
MIanufacturing (¢ - N ; 
GRANTED DECEMBER 7, 1920 ‘ Tac—meast cating, and registering appliances 
, . d thermometers for | Id anc dustrial us Charles 
jer Act of February 20, 1905 1 ther rs = 1 and in trial use 
eameed _ x Ta I Manufacturing ‘ Brooklyn, N. Y 
7 t Dopp ts, shoe nd slippers f er and other 
l ) t} id St < Rost \ cc : 
ere, BiB db on. ie - THE UNITED KINGDOM 
LUBTEX—rubberized th and Diankets ited States I r . - 
Co., New Brunswick, N. J., and New PUBLISHED OCTOBER 20, 1920 
. " . 5015 The rd RursapuspuB—inflatable rubber toys. 7. G. Franklin 
Under Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1 & Sons, Limited, 17 Colvestone Crescent, Dalston, London, 
) BANNON ATED I ABRICS aterproof fabrics O’Bannon C E. 8 ‘ — = 
' en ’ Ne -_" ae ‘ . Representation of a globe bearing the initials A. O. C., dividing 
; a S the words Grove Branp—rubber tobacco pouches. A. Oppen 
GRANTED DECEMBER 14, 1920 heimer & ( 38 Finsbury Square, Ls ndon, E. Cc, 2 
Under Act of February 20, 1905 05,45 Aine ord | balata machine belting W. T. Lambou 
, ‘ trading as The W. T. Lambourne Co., 5 Henrietta 
Austacencn«teeuinl re. American Electrical Works, 1 Covent Garden, London, W. C. 2. 
lipsdale, R. I 406.356 The verd VANGUARD—waterproof and rainproof coats. New 
7 \rro-Foun founta pens ] ird O British Rubher Co., Limited, 399 Lord street, Southport 
7.977 Maccrecor—golf balls, eté The Crawford anby B406,5 The word Marco—rubber tires, casings, inner tubes and patches. 
Co., Dayton, O $ Brown Brothers, Limited, 20 to 34 Great Eastern street, 
7.993 Eprson—fountain pens Edison Pen Co., Inc., Petersburg, Va po F.C ’ 
323.001 Write Tor—fountain pens The Evans Dollar Pen Co., Water B406.85¢ he rds Enxco-FLator—tire inflating pumps. Fluid Pressure 
loo, Ia ‘ Puny Limited, Cliften Street Works, Clifton street, Notting 
38.014 Wetpo—patches for repairing rubber goods. H. Greenberg, New Hill, london, W. 11 


York City = “o. Ch PUBLISHED OCTOBER 27, 1920 


38,029 Karirte—belting, hose and packing Imperial Belting Co., Chi 
cago, Ill - $03,405 The wor Durctastic—suspenders, garters, braces and belts. 
38.030 ANTISULPHO—belting, hose and packing. Imperial Belting Co., H. Seal, 3 Redcross street, Leicester. 
: 3.877 Representation of a label bearing picture of a frog sitting on a 


Chicago, Ill ‘ 4( : 
32.031 Sanara—belting, hose and packing. Imperial Belting Co., Chi pond-lily pad among rushes, reaching up one forefoot to a 


cago, Ill spider suspended from a web above—rubber-soled shoes and 
8050 Greex Cross RELINFR—tire reliners. C. M. Lash, Columbus, O. galoshes. Kay Brothers, 1 Brazil street, Manchester. 
8065 BENFLEx—metal-lined, fabric-covered rubber hose. Metal Hose 404,369 Representation of a tire bearing the words PRESERVES LEATHER 
& Tubing Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N , anpD Rvueper and enclosing an oval object bearing the word 
38.087 Drap-a-Wasu—combined wringer and washboard. The Tierson Puio, all above the words TravE Marx—all preserving, water- 
Co., Rockford, Tl proofing, blacking, staining, polishing, cleansing and reno- 











































































44.,, 189 


393,249 


402,533 


403,294 


403,298 


406,014 


B407 ,323 


757,210 


757,268 


757,292 


757,923 
758,509 


758,510 


758,330 
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iting compounds and preparations included in Class No. 50 
for use on leather or rubber goods. The Viva Co., 112 Moss 
Lane East, Manchester 

Representation of a seal bearing the words Batcor—Mape 1n 


Encranp—English-make machine belt 
in Class N 40 The Manchester I 
ited, 292A, Vauxhall Road, Liverpool 


ing and straps included 
Salata Belting Co., Lim 


PUBLISHED NOVEMBER 3, 1920 


The rd CHICLE betw ce the letter 
inverted below—chewing gum, etc 


Limited, 89 Great Eastern street, London, E. C. 2 


A upright above and 
Adams & Beemans, 


The word Surgrta—goods manufactured from rubber and gutta 


percha, not included in classes other 
& Co., 194 Bishopsgate, London, E 


than No. 40 Levetus 


[he word TetTratin—solvent for rubber, “ete., and all goods 
included in Class No. 1, excepting enamels. Tetralin Gesell- 


chaft mit Beschrankter Haftung, 
W. 8., Germany; address for serv:ce 


5 Behrenstrasse, Berlin 


in the United Kingdom, 
l 


care of Dicker & Pollak, 20-23-Holborn, London, E. C. 


[he word Terratin—all goods included 


in Class No. 47 except 


greasc-extracting compounds Tetralin Gesellschaft mit Be 


schrankter Haftung, 5 Behrenstrasse, 


Berlin, W. 8., Germany; 


address for service in the United Kingdom, care of Dicker 
l 


& Pollak, 20-23 Holborn, London, E. 


( 


Representation of a label bearing the figures of a woman and a 
man in Eastern costume above the word Mamaraysan—india 
rubber goods included in Class No. 11. Radium-Gummiwerke 
Gesellschaft mit Beschrankter Haftung, Gummi-Waren Fabrik, 


Graven Muhlenweg, Cologne-Dellbriick, 
service in the United Kingdom, cars 
& Stephens, 285 High Holborn, Lone 


Germany; address for 
of Sefton jor es, O'Dell 
ion, W. C. 


PUBLISHED NOVEMBER 10, 1920 


Representation of a il bearing a monogram—all goods included 


in Class No 40 The Stender’ ri 


irers, Limited Alperton ubber 
Wembley, Middl 
The word Ancnor—litharge, sulphur 
ntimon Iphide ill being chemical 
pounding rl Anchor Chemical 
Lane. Clayton. Manchester 
DESIGNS 


THE UNITED STATES 








re & Rubber Manufac 
Works, Ealing Road, 


nc oxide and golden 


s used in rubber com 
Co., Limited, Clayton 


192 Term 7 years 
192( Term 7 years 


Term 14 years. E. O 


you 


4 
ie fa 


| 
Nf — >) 


& 
y. | J 
Lo \ } 
y \ =~ A— JT 
é 56.7 
Autom Patented De ber 14, 1920. Term 14 years 
C. W. McCone, assiar to The Gordon Tire & Rubber Co.— 
both ow Canton, O 
Tir D J re 7 years H. S 
Rector | age MM! 
Rubber Patented Decer 8, 1920 Ter 7 vears. E. I 
VMeKir Kas Cit M 
GERMANY 


DESIGN PATENTS ISSUED, WITH DATES OF ISSUE 


Septembe 6. 1920.) Resilient tire Charles C. Powers, Wil 


liams, Ariz.. U. S. A., assignee of 
Berlin, W. 9 


(August | 1920 Pneumatic bicycle t 
Neuse if sd rt 1ea®r Rosswein 1 S 
(October 4, 1920.) Rubber heel Hern 

as Hanover 
(September 6, 1920.) Extensible rubber 


Casimir von Ossomski, 
re Richard Hofmann, 
ann Ocergel, Ruhberg 


heel pad for footwear 


Metropol-Gummi G. m. b. H., Dortmund 


(August 16, 1920.) Non-skid tread F 
dorf near Hainichen 


aul Naumann, Pappen 


(October 2, 1920.) Machine belt. Georg Diesener, Schlesische- 


strasse 18, Berlin 

( Septem ber 21, 1920.) Attaching rubber 
elasticity Oswald Grote and Virgil 
32, Diisseldorf 

(February 7, 1920.) Compressible pneum: 
bers, particularly for motor vehicles. G 
werder 


heels or soles through 
Héniger, Heinestrasse 


atic tire with air cham- 
yustav Mueller, Berken- 


(September 27, 1920.) Bossed tire tread. The Standard Tyre 


& Rubber Manufacturers, Limited, 


London; representative, 


assignee H. Neubart, Berlin, S. W. 61 
(October 27, 1920.) Rubber glove Otto Dillner, Torgauer- 


strasse 30, Leipzig-Neusellerhausen 
(November 3, 1920.) Leg prosthesis wit 
schaft der echten Marks-Prothesen 
Frankfort-on-the-Main 
(November 3, 1920.) Rubber foot with 
Gesellschaft der echten Marks-Prothese 
Frankfort-on-the-Main 


(September 27, 1920.) Injection syringe. 


r-Chausse 2, Hamburg 





h rubber foot. Gesell- 
A. A, Marks m.b.H., 


insertions of webbing. 
n A. A. Marks m.b.H., 


Carl Jacob Stephan, 





757,449 (October 22, 1920.) Protective rubber cover for telescope lenses, 
Emil Busch Akt. Ges., Optische Industrie, Rathenow. 

(February 9, 1920.) Tire patch. H. Birklin, Emmendingen. 

(October 9, 1920.) Detachable solid tire. Rudolf Poschen- 
rider, Neustadt a. D. 

(October 25, 1920.) Shoe sole with rubber tread surface. Gus- 

tav Albrecht Strunk, Hoeningerweg 288, K6ln-Zollstoek. 

(September 13, 1920.) Footwear with natural rubber soles at 

tached by means of square wooden pegs. Georg Hommel, Nie- 
dersteim near ‘in i. S. 

759,331 (October 25, 1920.) Cudgel consisting of steel rods enclosed in 
a rubber tube and covered with leather. Vereinigte Feit- 
schenfabriken G. m. b. H., Isny 

759,606 (October 25, 1920.) Clinchers for hol ling together torn rubber 

tires. Heinrich Kurzrock, Dippach near Berka, Werra. 

23 (July 1, 1919.) Resilient tire for automobiles, etc. Josef Jerzy- 

kowski, Celtisstrasse 10, Nuernberg 





"c9 7 





TRADE MARK PIRACY 

No rubber manufacturer need be reminded of the protective 
and advertising value of the trade mark. It is the lever by 
which he controls the prestige and good-will that has cost him 
money and effort to acquire. In certain countries a trade mark 
becomes the property of the first applicant for its registration, 
regardless of who makes the article. The only way an American 
manufacturer can protect himself against trade mark piracy is 
to register his trade mark in every foreign country in which he 
is now doing business or expects or hopes to do business in the 
future 

Not only does the American manufacturer need protection 
against dishonesty but also against unfortunate coincidences 
whereby domestic good-wil! may be turned into ridicule, vul- 
garity or ill-will in a foreign country where a word or design 
in an American trade mark may have a different meaning. There 
are now in existence associations of trade mark specialists whose 
services may be enlisted to protect the American manufacturer 
and assure him of the rights, profits and privileges accruing to 


his properly registered trade mark in any country of the globe. 

Mida’s Trade Mark Bureau, Chicago, Illinois. 

“MIRACLE” BLOW OUT PATCH 

The ordinary blow-out patch built of duck is not unpuncturable, 
but in the “Miracle” blow-out patch a successful effort has been 
made to make it so. This has been accomplished by inserting 
between eight-ounce rubberized duck plies a shaped single ply 
of stiff rawhide, held in place by rubber cement. The outer 
surfaces of rubber are lightly cured by the vapor process. The 
patch is intended as an outside temporary tire repair, and is 
provided with side flaps for lacing in place. It is claimed to 
outlast the tire in service and comes in five sizes.—Rawhide 
Products Corporation, 1834 Broadway, New York. 


“ARCAR,” “VELCAR” AND “FLEXCAR” BELTING 

Three brands of rubber belting which have been but a short 
time on the market are named “ArCar,” “VelCar” and “Flex- 
Car,” each brand having been designed for a specific purpose. 
ArCar and VelCar are for intermediate and light service, re- 
spectively; FlexCar belting is made in narrow widths, and with- 
out sacrificing anything of strength it is sufficiently pliable to 
run on very small pulleys at unusually high speeds. These belts 
are manufactured by the makers of the well known “Carspring” 
rubber belts, under the same standards of high quality of mate- 
rial and workmanship—New Jersey Car Spring & Rubber Co., 
Inc., Jersey City, New Jersey. 





WHILE THE TOTAL VALUE OF BRITISH MONTHLY IMPORTS STEADILY 
decreased during 1920, certain classes of imports showed progres- 
sive increases. Among these were rubber tires, which, according 
to returns received by the Foreign Information Department of the 
Bankers’ Trust Co., New York City, were valued at £1,200,000 in 
the period January 1 to March 31, 1920, and in the period July 1 to 
September 1, 1920, increased to £1,731,000, a gain of 44.6 per cent. 





“Crupe RUBBER AND COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS,” By Henry C. 
Pearson, is a valuable reference book for every one interested in 
rubber. 
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Pneumatic Tire Tread Designs 
April, 1920, and June, 1920, to August, 1920 
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PATENT 
54,373 
54.412 
54,521 
54,522 
54,523 
54,580 
54.581 
54,582 
54,560 
54,570 
54,592 
54,624 
54,625 
54.647 
54,694 
54,408 
54,434 
54,496 
54,534 
54,536 
54,551 
54,555 
54,556 
54,576 
54,583 
54,598 
54,599 
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Zonta Tire & Rubber Co., Sioux City, lowa 
Zonta Tire & Rubber Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 
The McLean Tire & Rubber Co., East Liverpool, Ohio (54) 


4 - 76 79 ; 79 ry 

Passer OR .\SSIGNFE AND ADDRESS Cur Fatent PATENTEE OR ASSIGNEE AND ADDRE 
Ww. jraender, Passaic, New Jersey (40) 55,026 W. H. Clarke, Elyria, Ohi 
The Nm ee 2 oo Corp. Co., Cleveland, Ohi« (41) 55,048 I. V. Humphrey, Highland Park, Pennsylva ani 
E. O. Blekre, Siovx City, Iowa (42) 55,059 ao Well Tire Co., Mahonington, Pennsylvani: 
E. O. Blekre, Sioux City, Iowa | (43) 55,080 A. Reid, Somerset, New Jersey. 
E, 0 Blekre, Sioux City, lows | (44) 55,087 \ B. Schleicher, Pasadena, C alifornia 
me Vo ©, Sioux Lity, sows (45) 5,101 E. H. Trump, Barberton, Ohio 
E. O. Bieckre, Sioux City, Iowa (46) 5,091 F. E. Shannon, Akron, Ohio 
E. O. Blekre, Sioux City, lowa (47) 5,118 W. E. Duersten, New Castle, Fennsylvania 
E. O. Blekre, Sioux City, Iowa | (48) 5,1 W. E. Duersten, New Castle, Pennsylvania 
T. R. Palmer, Erie, Pennsylvania | (49) 5,1 The Rotary Tire & Rubber Co., Zanesville, Ohi 
O. H. Williams, Columbus, Ohio. (50) 5,144 The Overland Tire & Rubber Co., Omaha, Nebraska 
W. B. Buckley, Washington, D. ( 5 5,1 The Ashland Tire & Rubber Co., Ashland, Ohio 

(52) 5,1 The Ashland Tire & Rubber Co., Ashland, Ohi 
5 


Howe Rubber corners ition, a Delaware Corporation 
G. E. Bennie, Nashville, Tenn. 


ui 
UUM nnn nnn 





F. W. Smith, Rutherford, New Jersey (35) E. L. Lawlor, Youngstown, Ohio 
C. C. Gates, Denver, Colorado. © (56) W. C. Owen, Cleveland, Ohio 
J. Martin, New York City. 57) W. C. Owen, Cleveland, Ohio 
The Portage Rubber Co., Barberton, Ohio (58) W. C. Owen, Cleveland, Ohio 
J. W. Denmead, Akron, ‘Ohio. (59) 32 G. N. Schell, Cleveland, Ohio. 
C. E. Eckrode, Newark, New Jersey (60) 55,122 Standard Four Tire Co., Keokuk, lowa 
H. Ives, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin | (61) 55,132 Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., New York City 
Empire Rubber & Tire Corp., Trenton, New Jersey. (62) 55,140 Empire Tire & Rubber Corp., Trenton, N. J 
Empire Rubber & Tire Corp., Trenton, New Jersey (63) 55,142 Standard Tire Co., Willoughby, Ohio. 
Sterling Tire Corp., Rutherford, New Jersey. (64) 55,239 The Ashland Tire & Rubber Co., Cleveland, Ohic 
O. Blekre, Sioux City, Iowa. (65) 55,240 The Ashland Tire & Rubber Co., Cleveland, hic 
The Portage Rubber Co., Barberton, Ohio. (66) 55,190 Fidelity Tire & Rubber Co., Massillon, Ohi 
W. H. Clarke, Elyria, Chio. (67) 55,301 J. J. Novak, Omaha, Nebraska 
F. S. Dickinson, New York City. | (68) 55,302 J. J. Novak, Omaha, Nebraska. 
F. A. Seebach, Akron, Ohio. | (69) 55,364 The Ashland Tire & Rubber Co., Ashland, Oluc. 
The Rotary Tire & Rubber Co., Zanesville, Ohio. (70) 55,378 H. E. Grooms, Columbus, Georgia 
Ten Broeck Tyre Co., Louisville, Kentucky. |} (71) 55,171 J. L. Hanley, Chicago, Illinois. 
; Hoffman, Akron, Ohio. (72) 55,414 D. F. Crow, Omaha, Nebraska 
G. P. Hoffman, Akron, Ohio. | (73) 55,420 H. T. Gauss, Chicago, Illinois. 
G. P. Hoffman, Akron, Ohio. (74) 55,425 W. Kline, Mogadore, Ohio. 
Parker Tire & Rubber Co., Indianapolis, Ind. (75) 55,411 World Tire Corporation, Chicago, Illinois 
Fort Wayne Tire & Rubber Manufacturing Co., Fort Wayne, (76) 55,416 1; W. Denmead, Akron, Ohio 
Indiana. (77) 55,437. F. E. Shannon, Akron, Ohio. 
li Tenney, Jr., Flainfield, New Jersey. (78) 55,459 Standard Four Tire Co., Keokuk, Iowa. 
Smith, Binghamton, New York. (79) 55,506 J. & D. Tire Co., Charlotte, North Carolina 
(80) 55,507 W. E. Duersten, "New Castle, Pennsylvania 


Vv enn, Chicago, Illinois. 
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vitable readjust- 








inticipated demand 


er manufacturers in the Akron district were forced to curtail 





t practically 50 per cent by stopping work on Satur- 





ind discontinuing night shifts. The only buying activity 
occurred among dealers securing spot rubber to cover contracts 
is the market sagged off. The London and Singapore markets 
ruled firmer and higher than New York, when spot prices on 
May 24 had dropped to 39 cents for first latex crepe; ribbeu 
meked sheets, 38 cents; upriver fine, 39 cents First lates 
crepe futures were: July-September, 40 cents; October-Decem 
r, 42'4 cents; January-June, 1921, 44-45 cents. Ribbed smoked 








ye 




















ing: first latex crepe 


ght little, but trading 


London and Singapore the deal- 


and the market 


ember, 51 cents 


> and railroad strikes 


spot, dropped from 





sheet futures were about the same as latex 
While much speculative tivity occurred in June, the regular 
rubber market continued 
CLL Ll dtledebabebabed dull, with few sales and 
| slightly declining prices 
| Transportation difficulties 
ALT HATHA LAKH OTHER MD continued to curtail demand 
| by manufacturers, and the 
Tritt rrr, general tightness of money 
REPE rth ind inability to procure 
Doty loans prevented dealers from 
tt TTTTITLI LLL acting upon the low prices 
in the East and securing 
ai Seto Fined ttt ‘ stocks in anticipation of fu 
RON i » ture riseS. Manufacturers 
au eeenensnee \ A | c had sufficient stocks under 
ya. ine . 2 eene sees existing conditions They 
i WJ | i anticipated lower prices and 
oar also held back because of 
| confused forecasts in the 
| tire building trade resulting 
| from the labor troubles of 
fabric makers and the les- 
sened demand for tires due 
Risese Suoxee Susser. ane Urarven to the long-continued bad 
ner Durinc 1920 Spring weather. On June 25 
spot prices were: first latex crepe, 38 cents; ribbed smoked sheets, 


37-38 cents; upriver fine, 37% cents. First latex crépe futures 
were: July-September, 40 cents; October-November, 43% cents; 
January-June, 1921, 46 cents. Ribbed smoked sheet futures were 
me-half to one cent lower than latex 

onditions were generally quiet and prices steady, although 
tending downward throughout July, and when first latex crépe, 
spot, reached 30 cents during the last week of the month a low 
record was established for the first time during the year up 
river fine, spot, gained a substantial lead of 4%4-5 cents over first 
itex crepe. The scarcity of both buyers and sellers was an im- 
ortant factor in the support of the market. Dealers were about 
the only buyers, manufacturers believing the bottom had not been 


reached, and some becoming September sellers, as futures were 


il! out of proportion to spot quotations. On July 26 spot prices 
were rst latex crepe, 32 cents; ribbed smoked sheets, 31% 
cents; upriver fine, 344% cents. First latex crépe futures were: 


July-September, 33% cents; October-December, 37 cents: Janu- 
iry-June, 42% cents. Ribbed smoked sheet futures were: July- 
September, 3314 cents; October-December, 363% cents; January 
June, 42 cents 

Quiet conditions prevailed throughout August. Curtailment of 
tire production was extended, reducing rubber consumption about 
8,000 tons monthly \rrivals for the year had been 36,000 tons 
greater than for the same period of 1919, and 20,000 tons was 
reported in New York storage. Depression ruled the first week 
with only small lot buying for immediate requirements, sending 


both first latex crepe and ribbed smoked sheets, spot, to a new 
w level of 29% cents. Later in the month contract covering on 


the part of short interests resulted in slight spot advances to 31 
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cents for first latex crepe on August 26; ribbed smoked sheets, sheets, 23/3 cents; upriver fine, 25 cents. New York stocks in- 
30-30" cents; upriver fine, 30-31 cents. First latex crepe futures creased to 26,000 tons, including considerable mouldy rubber sell- 
| wert October-December, 34 cents; January-June, 38 cents. ing at 21%-23 cents. Arrivals were 2,400 tons less than in Sep- 
7 Ribbed smoked sheet futures were about one cent less than latex. tember, 1919, and continued less than normal to the end of the 
ai : : : : é ; - 
The price lead which upriver fine gained over first latex crepe year, indicating that buying had been restricted in the produc- 
ir- ° ° ° . 
a at the end of July was lost in August, but partially regained m ing centers and surplus stocks stored by large holders. On Sep- 
a October for the balance of the year tember 27 spot prices were: first latex crépe, 2514-26 cents; 
, With practically no factory demand and limited business among ribbed smoked sheets, 2334-24'4 cents; upriver fine, 25-26 cents. 
‘ dealers, most of whom had withdrawn, fearing greater losses, First latex crepe futures were: October-December, 26% to 27% 
yn . ‘ . ; 
the September market weakened and spot values dropped to new ents; January-June, 30 to 31 cents. Ribbed smoked sheet futures 
_ low records of 24! ents for first latex crepe; ribbed smoked ere October-December, 25 cents; January-June, 28 to 30 cents. 
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, PRIVER FINE ———— FIRST LATEX CREPE-------- RIBBED SMOKED SHEETS——— 
New York Spot Rupper Prices. Upriver Fine AND First Latex Crépe, 1913-1920. Rissep SMoKep SHEET, 1918-1920 
UNITED STATES CRUDE RUBBER IMPORTS FOR 1920 (BY MONTHS) 
Manicoba Mis Totals 
ind Matto cellaneous ae " 
y Plantations Paras \fricat Centrals Guayuls Gross Balat Gun Wast 1920 1919* 
Tanu 17,7 624 821 111 6 634 l 2,401 7,235 
ebr 29,68 456 558 265 i 67 614 309 33,984 17,456 
Mar 28 2,46 514 23 14 983 1,25: 33,898 28,223 
Apri 21 1,89 628 29 7 10 81 448 4,95 28,146 
Mav 4 A 6¢ 5 1,05 24 8,666 16,348 
Tune 12,91 35 427 2 55 66 15,606 16,319 
July 4,695 115 4 4 8 1,283 | 17,487 17,965 
Aucust 7% con 1 75 3 - 1.135 30K 15.066 11,067 
September 0,974 45! 8 7 4 ( 218 12,414 14,036 
October 8,75! 61 7 17 8 425 11,595 28,888 
November 5,695 654 1 48 i 7 608 7,151 15,674 
December 9,716 1,151 5¢ 1] 3 53 4 376 11,438 24,675 
T . 6 N <} 7 1 7 g 4.98 ) 34,66 3 9 Ean 
Ie s 12 1 7 7.058 1,5 *226,032 
“*During 1919. ther t tually received 231,510 tons. of ch 5,478, not reported i neluded in figures lished for either yea 
iation of America 
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In October, continued depression, with several tire factories | 5 mers SRes 22h — ome Dee 
‘ Y Won CAN ANDN COxav coer mua 
closed and very little trading among dealers, brought spot rubber t Bead z 
; & @eeq ©©ee eGVee Oe SeeeE eee See 
1 } s YeEeOo Ss © oe > = 
to 23% cents for first latex crépe: ribbed smoked sheets, 21 cents; | ¥ 
| “ ane 5h = + » @ue6e -—nvw 
upriver fine, 24 cents New York stocks increased to 30,000 tons, ARSkT Reea CORSE SRES SLSBS ANQSS nasa 
London stocks to 40,000 tons On October 26 spot prices were: | 
first latex crépe, 24 cents; ribbed smoked sheets, 22 cents; up- | * SS@s Sana Sze SSSs SSSS SARS 
river fine, 24% cents First latex crepe futures were November- | E @g@ee@ FSe@@ 28Ge GSeEe VEO] GEQe GOSS 
y .— a . an 
December. 24 cents: January-June, 27 cents Ribbed smoked 5 ; » ra wee NS 
hats Z SSes ASVSS SSSI SSLS SBRSES TSR BTS 
sheet futures were November-December, 22 cents; January mnt MO + Son , 
June, 26 cents } EN 
, NOD r. 2 SI o“wcc We tn 
Pronounced weakness continued throughout November, with - =eey UU Swe — 
ractional spot declines to 18 cents for first latex crépe; ribbed ¢ SEQ Vere eeveg Vvve = 
moked sheets, 17 cents; upriver fine, 22 cents. Although buyers O cone 23t2 see Serco Qe 
vere scarce and sellers shy, considerable small lot factory busi- | . 
ness was done in futures, and some spot stocks were bought and | ~ eran SOOM DARM CONTE RHRAD Me am om 
» . | Y OnRODH MOhH VMN COOnRT COVOVvFt ve www 
tored The forced liquidation of several speculative and weak | © aaa Ge Ee, be Rn Ga eee 
— —~ewves VLPs Ss = Sos & 1 
traders would have thrown their commitments on the market | = = . Se ~ 
' . . | Y NOnKwo Ant mOMe TOD COMBOS SQeOo HTT 
with disastrous results but for the generous support of large im- OQ Y MONS MOOT NOME MMNOT OOOT ONHOT TV 
; ; . a 
porters and dealers. On November 24 spot prices were: first a . SN S 
- mn MOM) Saat Boa coo <= ~rx HX rune 
latex cre pe, 19 cents; ribbed smoked sheets, 1/% cents; upriver “ hg Ap de > =o Cans ADOF CS 2 ot i 
: = a os 
ne, 21 cents First latex crepe futures were: January-March, a SOOe® GSOS® Gees Fes Seee Geel GSEs 
i } e a” “a 
22 cents ; April June, 25 cent Ribbed smoked sheet futures a Como o1ms oO e AOD CHHH MQWO -AaAtrs 
y > a” Om On OMnese HWY ST on coer CSewotr tm 
were: January-March, 21 cents; April-June, 24 cents 2] 
During December the market remained dull and featureless v ee oe 
‘ ° e . mHROAM MUNs Owe Noo ooo tT TTwHe 
with little buying other than small spot lots, spot prices falling = 2 re : u 
elie : & = COO@ GOSG@ GOSS SOEe® OGOS eee SOEs 
to new low levels of 1634 cents for first latex crepe on December a.” SALONS WO 
27; ribbed smoked sheets, 16 cents; upriver fine, 18 cents. Janu a) SRBFZ SRSS SSA ALCS SSSS+ SSSs Bhuw 
ary-March deliveries for the two plantation sorts reached 17/% = . a 
P : a “* . jee} mene new nen? nee =o? n+tot 
and 17 cents, respectively, and in London and Singapore futures > RSSS SS eee SESS ZERu & tone 
declined along with the New York spot and nearby market. Ar M% £ gees Sq©] Fels SeG PSe® Tews Foose 
rivals of good quality mouldy rubber were picked up as bargains a anes tue Gam ox Smee Cans 
: <a mines SS er uv cv 2S Fou~ 
by both dealers and manufacturers at 2 to 3 cents below these ° ia ” 
prices. Paras still lacked demand ”n 
Throughout the year the lower grades of rubber were weak, | M cn 
. 1 ‘ - Soe BESS sees Vi 7 S2es OF he 
with the exception of guayule, which was comparatively firm un 5 a SES CVS SOSy vipa nidlies bee a 
til November. Gutta percha showed strength, also balata, owing » = : Je sew ww ee on 
to the golf ball demand and the holding of supplies in primary | > Ogee oS8= anew <S5S SSLlS SSSS laa 
sources fz) P = 
Every month, as new low price levels were recorded, it was | Z DmMOOS NATNR once Oth mms soon Sf 
: | DADS NON Soet HOM* SOrnM AANRM “YT 
believed in many quarters that the bottom had been reached. Un- | gf SVQ @QQa PQs ©89OQ OOOG C@ae OOGE 
certainty will continue to cloud the situation, however, until the | a < = BN 
t CoN ttM%%8 DANO TONM eaeme moor 
production of rubber goods, especially tires, returns to normal 1G Se Sar ee Se ee 
and active buying is again resumed by manufacturers. Optimists o . 

. ONwN wH ooeco LCOS cecocot coor OTov 
believe rubber goods production will be in full swing by April 1 GH . ACAN SONS SEST HARM AASm SSS Ommm 
Meanwhile the industry as a whole is in strong hands, competent Q § G88© SSO GOGE EESE SESSO GOOG LECE 
to cope with the unusual conditions — " esaee ene. anes anev )innem “OMT 

< ROS MONS Hens wr nee TSERs 
ry J > > & tT To mO L = nw. > mror LI OW 
CEYLON RUBBER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS a is SONS SSor ROxS One inns wine 
IMPORTS = GV@Eq @Ee@e EOFE® SOG® SGeeg TOOGE 
Janua to November 3 Ss = . 4 ws 
@) 2 onocl Ne nRwnt AY wmwMnmc imon © x 
Crude rubber 191 1920 =| —™ ACAN MONT MHOWT NOt RRM Mine, WInwMen 
From Straits Settlements , SRR 35) 448,995 
Incia ),02' 1,510,519 
Rurma and other ntric 14% 42.768 + - ~> seg . ++ A S@ aAROoe 
4.130.816 4.002.282 | a 2 sic: oo 
EXPORTS o mor awae oF : PAS Athy Neer 
( le rubber 4 
To United Kingdor 6,271,286 
Belgiur 9.1 
France $83,400 
(,ermany 
Netherlands 6.329 
taly 30,721 
Norway ? 240 
spain 
\ustralia 56 $3 i¢ , 
Victoria 8,75 302,516 a = s ~ 7 - PZ a z 
United States 580,238 34,777,176 uges :2 :2 :028 :828 :o926 ; s 
New South Wales 171,812 $47,537 e"eo xe *= Geo nGes xaes * © 
: > . P 4 v ~ y v ~ 
Canada and Newfoundla 863,834 37.610 Sent Sue SUke Subh BSUbE SOEe Pe 
India 649 176 SPP A¥FSs Asee “uss =ses “sey “Ses 
Straits Settlement _ 454 44,800 OEE SE SOLE BOLE SOEE BEE FSEE 
Japan 267.427 31,810 & oe -& REGS FESS REGS EE aG .- = 
e/a he) Nm BNR SNe BNOD mt - 
#3 \ j 
Totals 83.668.988 77,969,655 on + wr s ~ Y a 
Compiled by the Ceylor hamber ( erce a a a > c > a 
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Review of the Crude Rubber Market 


NEW YORK 

r the close of 1919, the plantation rubber market reacted 
A from the lowest level known in rubber history and developed 
a firmer tone in the early part of the new year. Spot and 
near-by rubber moved up from 15% to 19 cents and futures ad- 
vanced accordingly. The market was further strengthened at 
this time by the rise of several points in sterling exchange, re- 
sulting in short covering on the part of dealers who were unable 

to buy in primary markets on account of the exchange situation. 
Due to prevailing conditions the weak element were apparently 
eliminated from the market with the old line interests in control. 
Sales were only made when they could be covered at a profit. 
Mouldy ribbed smoked sheet was offered at bargain prices but 
selected estates and free from mould were at a 
There were few sellers of futures owing to the ex- 


ribs from 
premium. 
change difficulties. 
paratively high prices but the offers were not large. 

The market continued quiet and dull until the end of the month 
with very little factory business and almost a total absence of 
selling pressure. Quotations on the standard grades were firmly 
held at prices that were from 1% to 33% cents higher than at the 
first of the month. 

The influence of the final settlement of the Goodyear com- 
pany’s affairs is strongly felt in the rubber market as the many 
importers and dealers who are involved are cautious and loth 


First latex crépe was firmly held at com- 


to trade. 
The prices of Para sorts have not responded to the improvement 
noted in plantations due to unfavorable exchange, and consequently 


the demand has been small 


Imports for December, 1920, were 11,020 tons, compared with 
24,675 tons last year. Total imports for the twelve months of 
1920 were 221,080 tons, compared with 231,510 tons for 1919, 

The Council of the Rubber Growers’ Association is reported 
to be in favor of the request made by rubber growers in Malaya 
to the local authorities for legislation to restrict rubber production 
by 50 per cent. 

Spot and future quotations in standard plantations and Brazilian 
sorts were as follows: 

PLANTATIONS. January 3, first latex crépe, 17 cents; January- 
March, 17'%4 cents; April-June, 18% cents; July-December, 22 


cents. 

January 24, first latex crepe, 20 cents; January-March, 21% to 
22 cents; April-June, 23 cents; July-December, 26 cents. 

January 3, ribbed smoked sheets, 16 cents; January-March, 
16%4 cents; April-June, 17% cents; July-December, 21 cents. 
January 24, ribbed smoked sheets, 1934 cents; January-March, 
21 cents; April-June, 2114 cents; July-December, 25 cents. 

January 3, No. 1, amber crépe, 14 cents. 

January 24, No. 1, amber crépe, 17 cents. 

January 3, No. 1, rolled brown crépe, 11% cents. 

January 24, No. 1, rolled brown crépe, 13 cents. 

SoutH AMERICAN ParAs AND CaucnHo. January 3, upriver 
fine, 18 cents; islands fine, 18 cents; upriver coarse, 14 cents; 
islands coarse, 14 cents; Cameta coarse, 11 cents; caucho ball, 
14 cents. 

January 24, upriver fine, 18% to 19 cents; islands fine, 17% to 18 
cents; upriver coarse, 13 to 14 cents; islands coarse, 11% cents; 
Cameta coarse, 11 cents; caucho ball, 12% to 15 cents. 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS 


New York 


one month ago, and January 24. 


lollowing are the spot quotations, for one year ago 


the current date: 


February January 3, January 24, 
PLANTATION HEVEA— 1920 1921 9? 
First latex crépe 80.5254 @ $0.1634@ $0.20 @ 
Amber crépe No. 1...... 5 t 14 @ 17 @ 
Amber crépe No. 2 51 a 13 @ 16 @ 
Amber crépe No. 3 ; 1 @ 12 @ 15 @ 
\mber crépe No. 4 ‘- 48 @ ll @ 13 @ 
Brown crépe, thick and thin 48 @ 10 @ 15 @ 
Brown crépe, specky... 146 @ 09 @ 13 @ 
Brown crépe, rolled . 2 @ 11 @ 13 @ 
Smoked sheet, ribbed, std 52 @ 16 @ 194%@ 
Smoked sheet, plain, std | @ 15 @ 184%@ 
U'nsmoked sheet. standard 48. @ 14 @ 17“@ 
Colombo scrap No. 37 i 12 @ 15 @ 
Colombo scrap No. 2 3 a 11 @ 14 @ 
EAST INDIAN— 
Assam crepe 4 ».47 @ @ 
Assam onions ........ +¢ 4 @ a 
Penang black scrap 18 @ 08 @ *08 @ 
PONTIANAK 
Ranjermassin 1 08 @ .07 @08 
Palembang @ 08Y@ 09% @ 
Pressed block 7 ‘ 124%@ 12 @.13 
Sarawak ‘ 7 074@ 07 @ 
SOUTH AMERICAN— 
PARAS 
Upriver, fine 7 18 @.18 18% @.19% 
Upriver, medium ’ 15 @.16 15 @.16 
Upriver, coarse .... 34 i 14 @ 13 @.14 
Upriver, weak, fine.. 7 @ 144@ *14 @ 
Islands, fine ..... +5 ' 18 @.18! *174%@.18 
Islands, medium ; is @ 1S @ 13 @ 
Islands, coarse .. > @ 11“Y@ 11 @.11% 
Cameta, coarse .. 3 a 12 @ 11 @.11% 
Madeira, fine ...... 47 23 @.24 21 @.22 
Acre Bolivian, fine . 47 @ 18% @.19 19 @.22 
Peruvian, fine ..... 17 @ 16 @.17 17 @.17% 
Tapajos, fine .... 46 @ 7144@.18 17 @.17% 
CAUCHO 
Upper caucho bail 1 @ 4%@.15 1 @.15 
Lower caucho bali ( ? 10 @ 124.@ 


February January 3, January 24, 
MANICOBAS 1920 192 1921 
Ceara negro heads 35 @ *12 @ *12 @ 
Cear& scrap ....-ccccees 32 @ *06 @ *07 @ 
Manicoba, 30% guarantee 26 @ *10 @ 10 @ 
Mangabeira thin sheet... 35 @ *15 @ 09 @ 
CENTRALS— 
Corinto scrap ........+-++- 33 @ 12 @ 11 @.12 
Esmeralda sausage .. ‘ 33 @ 12 @ 11 @.12 
Central scrap ....... pereee 32 @ 12 @ 1l @.12 
Central scrap and strip. 30 @ 10 @ 09 @.10 
Central wet sheet......... 23 @ 08 @ 04 @.05 
Guayule, 20% guarantee 27 @ *20 @ *20 @ 
Guayule, washed and dried 37 @ *30 @ *28 @ 
AFRICANS— 
Niger flake, prime ......- 8 @ 15 @ 17 @ 
Benguela, extra No. 1, 28% 27 @ @ @ 
Benguela, No. 2, 32%%... @ 06%@ @ 
Conakry niggers ......... 49 @ @ @ 
Congo prime, black upper. 39 € 14 @ 1S @ 
Congo, prime, red upper 37 @ 0s @ 12 @ 
NEE, DD sésecccceces 49 @ @ 15 @ 
i. ern 3% @ @ @ 
Massai sheets and strings. . 40 @ @ 
Rio Nunez ball........... a @ @ 
Rio Nunez sheets and 
GUFIMGS 2c ccccce cee 10 @ @ @ 
GUTTA PERCHA— 
Ct TE  bsacnces 6 @ 16 @.17 14 @.16 
fs eee 190 @ 2.30 @3.00 2.25@2.60 
BALATA— 
Block, Ciudad Bolivar .... 56 @ 62 @ 57 @.58 
olombia ..... ee 50 @ 40 @ 36 @.37 
WS sce venie 46 @ 30 = @.35 24 @.30 
Surinam sheet ........ S 82 @ 69 @ 67 @.68 
amber re 84 @ 75 @ 70 @.71 





*Nominal. 





RECLAIMED RUBBER 
There has been less and less activity in the market for reclaimed 
rubber durirg the past three months and at last the point has 
been reached where practically all of the reclaimers have either 
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NEW YORK QUOTATIONS 
rANDARD KRBECLAIMS 
Floati > MM 
Friction l 
Mechani . 0 a ] 
Shoe . 4 ' 3 
Dire aut 1 3 
W t g 
*N¢ tr 


COMPARATIVE HIGH AND LOW NEW YORK SPOT RUBBER PRICES 


HAMBURG RUBBER MARKET 


la 1 
1924 191 

PLANTATIONS: 

First latex crepe q «0 dS! $0.58 @ $0.5 
Smoked sheet ribbed ) 1s - @ 5 >¢ u 5 
PARAS 

priver nine ; 61 25 

Uprive Se r 1 4 
Island fine ¢ 54 2 49 
Island ce s 4 i u 

( ' 

"Fig | " 

ANTWERP RUBBER MARKET 
RISAR & CO Ant D) 
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: ut ft ! 7 Lx < 

: rv-Marcl | \ 
Fine Para 
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Arr r 
AMSTERDAM RUBBER MARKET 
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SINGAPORE RUBBER MARKET 
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( rHRII CO., LIMITED, Singapore, report [December 2 0) 
I ! auction held yesterday and today saw an improved 
1 le lower than those paid last week. Standard ribbed 
t 1 from 37 t 8 cents, a decline of 1 cent, while a smal! 
t tandard pale crépe was sold at 39/39% cents. Sellers met the 
i lity sheet f which there was a fair demand at prices 
t cents Off quality crépe was in good demand 
in demand and declined further cents. Dark 
‘ 1 cents. The sale closed weak with crépe 39, 
é ents tons catalogued, 456 tons were sold. The following 
Sterling Equivalent 
In Singapo per pound in 
per pound London 

ne ibhbed, smoked 37c¢ >» 38c l/ 0% @ 1/ 1 
he good ribbed, smoked 17 a 36% -/{/ 7 (a ] 033 
répe BG PERRsdccctvdccsensocse 39 @ 39% 1/ 1% a@ l/ 1% 
repe, g pale. 23 @ 38% —/ 9% a 1 1% 
répe, fine brown.........-- 20% @ 25 —/ 8} a i 9% 
répe, good brow 15 1 20 anf 9 “a 8% 

répe, dark 14 >» 18! —/ 6 @ —/ 8 
répe bar 10 @ 16! 5 i - 73 
Ouo Str s Settlemen rency, $1 $0.56 Linite States 

en 


PLANTATION RUBBER 


October 


EXPORTS FROM JAVA‘ 
Ten Mont! 


Ended October 31 






= aa | 
1919 1920 1919 1920 
lo Netherlands kilos 461.000 655.000 2,025,000 4,107,000 
Great Britain 466,000 1,045,000 6,153,000 7,343,000 
Germafty ...0+.<:; oil ee | eee 89,000 
France .. 12,000 215,00¢ 23,000 
DO. nencoced ° 61,000 117,000 
Other European destina 
nations name : ~ 25,000 — 25,000 
United States of America 2,223,000 625,000 15,633,000 10,786,000 
Singapore ...... 520,000 275,000 4,594,000 3,469,000 
fapan 2,000 : * 183,000 184,000 
\ustralia rere ae 245.000 190,000 
Other countries 10,000 169,000 ecccee 
Total l 3,682,000 2,717,000 29,217,000 26,333,000 
rt 0 yrigir 
landjong Friok 1,693,004 1,149,000 14,908,000 12,126,000 
Samaran 9,000 85,006 460,006 431,000 
Ss iva 1.874.001 1.469.004 746. 7.001.006 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS RUBBER EXPORTS 
blegram from Singapore states that the exports of rubber 
s Settlements ports in the month of November amounted 
s compared with 9,882 tons in October and 13,426 tons i: 
| ing month last year [he total export of the current ye 
I November was 118,111 tons as against 1 716 tons 191 
! n 1918 Appended are the comparati statistics 
918 1919 19 
4,30 14,404 13,1 
> 2 7S oe 17 
Ml 8 S58 0.908 93 
6,584 0,848 768 
6.51 5.05 11,663 
8.93 6.67 
q 476 “7 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES RUBBER EXPORTS 
soon fs K Eons ene ¢ ‘ . P 
of M S 
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RUBBER EXPORTS FROM PENANG Shipment Shippe 





January 1 t tron te Pound Totals. 
December Mitsui & Co., Limited... Singapore New \ 
_— . » Edward Maurer Co., Inc. Singapore New Yor 
191 1920 ] s Successors, Inc.. Singapore New York 
( at Britain st 208,115 33,612 vard Boustead & Co.. Singapore New York 
1rope Pe ; 3,796 rhe Fisk Rubber Co.... Singapore Chicopee Fall 
ted States 122,4 145,123 rl Goodyear Tire & 
—_—- Rubber Co. ... te Singapore \kron 88,966 
Total 230.524 382.531 General Rubber Co...... Singapore New Yor 680,860 
Various Saale ihe tensed Singapore New York 532,640 
One cul equals 13 nds ', Aron & Co.. ye Deh New York 98,64 
Alden’s Successors, Inc Del New York 43,200 
East Asiatic Co., Inc Deli New Yor! 25,200 
restone Tire & Rubber 
CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT ATLANTIC AND ‘estone Tire & Rubber tail nite 


PACIFIC PORTS AS STATED BY SHIPS’ General Rubber | Co. "of 


Canada Deli New York 45,62( 





MANIFESTS \ Oe a ace i ™ li New York 536,94( 
> . Various ...0+. cows *enang New Yor} 89,72 105 
PARAS AND CAUCHO AT NEW YORK ; ee eee Sins ——— See 
; : Potals JANUARY 13 By e S. S. “Eastern Crown,” at New York. 
ine Mediu Coarse Caucho Pounds L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Singapore New York 201,600 
Deceuese ; By the S. S. “Frankmere.” from Manéos Fred Stern & Co..... eee Singapore New York 22,400 
Poel & Kelly..........++.00+ 229,317 042 59,239 11,395 301,993 William H. Stiles & Co.. Singapore New York 44,80( 
Meyer & Brown, Inc.. - 324.800 .. '- aaa 524,800 Baird Rubber & Trading 
DeceMBek 23. By the S. S. “Frankmere,” from Para CO. ses teeccces peeeees singapore New York | 67,200 
ney te Widen, Tae. <>. .<s0e 56,000 vassal 56,000 the Fisk Rubber Co.... Singapore Chicopee Falls 33,600 
a! tia Ce. .<.... : a 1'274 Meyer & Brown, Inc.... Singapore New York 78,400 448,000 
— - _ aps “menses sig = ‘ - “ = * . 19,372 me RY . c By the S. S. “Korea Maru,” at jen Francisco 
NUA . the 5. 5. aba, trom fare - red Stern & Co.....+06 Singapore S 4 ci ) 
Various eo seks ameaekoes storeue ere T eee io* 78,890 : . — _ Francisco 56,00 56,000 
January 1. By the S. S. “Hubert,” from Para. January 14. By the S. S. “Eastern Crown,” at New York. 
Meet & Mc sccscances | 4. a 3,715 22,622 166,554 fhos. A. Desmond & Co. Singapore New York 156,600 
 * ye ey. Se ee pi ea 15,484 Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc. Singapore New York 301,860 
Paul Bertuch CRIA AT eer 7,109 7,109 Mitsui & Co., Limited... Singapore New York 43,020 
January 1. By the S. S, “Hubert,” from Manaos, L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Singapore New York 197,280 
Mever & Brown, Inc.......-. 100,800 ....... 100,800 W. R. Grace & Co...... Singapore New York 108,000 
January 13. By the S. S. “‘Sallust,” from Manaos William H. Stiles & Co.. Singapore New York 54,000 
ee Ge Ee 4 cacneneuces ‘pusetes '< os 30,968 Rubber Trading Co..... Singapore New York 57,600 
General Rubber Co........ : ae : 6,468 Meyer & Brown, Inc.... Singapore New York 27,000 
Various , icomnne : 58,212 Rogers-Pyatt Shellac Co. Singapore New York 44,100 
Tanuary 13. By the S. S. “Sallust.” from Para General Rubber Co...... Singapore New York 1,043,100 
Poel & Kelly : ‘ , : 3,528 W. G. Ryckman, Inc.... Singapore New York 65,520 
Various a ; ‘ 1,506 R ae & Co.. Singapore Rew nn 83,88( 
red Stern & Co........ Singapore New York 20,16( 
PLANTATIONS Firestone Tire & Rubber 
(Pianwed 100 pounds to the be - CA. kis eccssdiounceenes Singapore ig? 96,481 
alin - 3 -elictta . > Various hee Singapore New York 1,042,120 
Shipment Shipped Various occoese Fenang New York 71,100 3.411.820 
=m t Pounds. Totals wwuakY 15. By the S. S. “Melville Dollar,” at New York. 
BES By the 8S. S Shingo Mar at San Francis« L. I ittlej« hn & Cin Inc. Singapore New York 526,406 
—_ a ee Dt cieniiaats a nO 56.000 56.000 Williz H. Stiles & Co.. Singapore New York 48,400 
-_ 4 eg GC Wee Chammela” ax ew Caen , Meyer & Brown, Inc. Singapore New York 44,800 
ECEMBE dtl, Miang al .u —— os ow oe Hood Rubber Co...... Singapore Watertown 124,88( 
\ldens’ Successors, Inc.. Soeraba New Yor 132,481 Rubber Importers & Deal 
~~ siatic C ; Soerabava New York 17,28 onde ¥3 , east 
we t Asiatic Co., Inc see New Sa 42°61 eh eer some Singapore New York 185,431 
PATIOUS .- esse sceces ° ——— ee - go Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc. Singapore New York 87,304 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc. Colom New Yor 49,280 iM a { o/,9 
chas I : ome prt Snes 4 dward Maurer Co., Inc. Singapore New York 179,700 
Poel & Kelly eeunn Coloml New York 109,692 Raird Rubhe Tradin 
Baring Brothers........ Cole New York 591,36( ‘ ‘ patties Singat New Y _ 
Mever & Brown, Inc..... ( New York 302,400 gaye >, ions ? aden Se des : e 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. J New York 8,960 ccscese = SURG New York 66,660 1,821,175 
VETERE 2: 6.6000666 008068 Col bo New York 1,558,076 2,812,188 By e S. S. “Mor M 1 at New York 
DECEMBER 3 sy the S. S. “Talt s,” at Seattle. Chornett & Fehr, Inc....  >ingapore New York 91,224 
F. Henderson & Co... Sinva New York 75,42( 75,420 Mit Co., Limited.. Singapore New Yor! 41,44 
ia pore New York 19 020 51.7 
YE BER 31 By the S. S. “Ca it New York he . ¥e pad 51,700 
r | New rk 84,24 84,240 By the S. S. ‘*¢ 1 New Y 
J ¥ By eS. S S Ne York A. BB ond & Ck su Ne York 178,92( 
Various eeenaes Londot New York 88,200 88,201 R. Henderson & Co Singapore New York 132,666 
' ig ec \ uN 5 Wee Peake. \W R Grace |: ae Singapore New York 108,90¢ 
~ > = Mi & Brown, Inc.. Singapor New Yor} 2,41 
Ge Rubber Co I v York 478,73 . , c 
uM 5g oe “ ¥ York 768 Ri Fred Stern & Co.....ce-. Singapore New Yor} 145,600 
I S raf Ci ; s vy Yor 22,400 Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc Singapor New Yor 81,80 
& ) 70 22, sslntates ~ Si, Ny orl 135.29 
( 1, Sachs & Co. S : New York 168,00( I — = Co., Inc. ‘ > . x - :on’ 
-- nit States Rubber Co. 1 | Ne Yor 0,2¢ 
L. Litt n & Co., Ine ( New York 56,12 ‘ . a = . ‘ 1 
- C Co ; . Yor! 942'090 Cc ccvcccose \ Y ork 4 
: n & ea he r ote 72 a Singa Ne York 043 504 
, r & —w Yor 56 ROK rious x: 1 Ne York 76,58 
teeeee . ' 199, S Ce Batavia New York 4,48 
\ 1 Il. Stiles & Co S i y 2,4( > \ j > n 
| 3 Co , Rat \ York R 4: 13 
stone & ’ 
Yo 160,481 Ss. s 
Ss Y 1,178,153 4,654,858 | ( ( W tc 60 600 
B as ae Ne York ’ . C xf t Ne 
- Y ¢ +0, 40,200 7” ‘ : ( N t 13,404 
By the S. S \ t New Yor \i Brown, Inc.... Col New York 12 5,400 
M tt Rubber Mfg. ; 
; ie c net 123.713 ' he & S t \ 
1 i \ 000 
4 C 
I tm panes - ‘ N \ 3.413 
I hn & Co., Inc. Yor 2,081 149, GUTTA PERCHA 
By the S. S I Yor} - ° NY 
‘ ‘ 2 ‘ ( ee | 6,48 . _ Ze ” . a 
L. Litt n & Co. Inc. S \ 168,00 : 7 
Fred Stern.& Co........ § York 2 ,40( 
Wi H. Stiles & Co.. » York 2,24 Cc RAL 
| Rubber & Trading EESRAES 
( nakeoenes Singapore New York 33,600 TAN y 15 By the S. S. “Pa: at Ne ‘ 
Tohnstone & Co., Neuss. Hesslein & Co Cristoba Yor 50 
It cocccocee Singapore New York 71,680 Ult ré ( ( t 44 
Me & Brown, Inc.... ~ N York 156,80 571,200 \ S ( t 0 6,600 
| By ee * r N York 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. S | New York 163,800 7 
Meyer & Brown, Inc.... Singay New York 193,860 AFRICANS 
Rubber Trading Co...... Sir New York 10,500 1 ‘ S S “La Perouse.” ‘ 
W. T. Sarge & Sons S Ne Y rh 20,160 . : Havr : nok 59,675 
Huth & CO. ...cesceeee ° S New Yor 0,000 
W. R. Grace & Co..... Singapor New Yor! 100,800 January 17. By the S. S Schoodie,” at New York 
W. G. Ryckman, Inc... Singapore New York 1,080 ‘arious W. Africar : r 60,950 





< 


< 


< 


NUARY 6 


I 
> Amsinck & ( 


MAN 


Venezuela Trading 


DeceMper 27. 


G. Amsinck & ( 


Totals 
Gutta percha 


Totals 


Automobile tire 


Insulated wire 
Fountain pens 
Suspende ur 


tals 
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JELUTONG 
Shipment Shipped 
t n to Pounds 
B S. “Rotterdam,” at New York 
Rotterdam New York $4,395 
\ S. “Tydeus,”” at New York 
Singapore New York 76,800 
1 | S. “Eastern Crown,” at New York 
Singapore New York 121,800 
P S. “Greenland,” at New Yorl 
Singapore New York 41,100 
BALATA 
BER » Mayaro,” at New York 
Crinidad New York 13,44 
By S. “Colon,” at New York 
Amsinck & Co., Cristobal New York 880 
NUARY 3 By S. “Aurora,” at New York 
Schall & Co West Indies New York 2.760 
sy S. “Turrialba,”” at New Yor! 
ry Cristobal New Yor! 750 
ry i B S. “‘Maraval,” at New Yorl 
Port of Spain New York 102,300 
i R “Ouilpue.”” at New York 
Guayaquil New Yor! 750 
CUSTOM HOUSE STATISTICS 
PORT OF NEW YORK 
IMPORTS 
November 
1919 
FACTURI 
rubber Pounds Value Pounds 
Belgiun 46,538 $19,508 
rance 6 ) 122,814 
Netherland 886 342,06 421,744 
England 16,275 6,479,218 95,034 
Scotland 11.940 29,97 M 
Honduras 819 169 28 
Costa Ric 7 275 es 
Panama 400 85 5 
Nicaragua 8357 977 
Mexico 4 6,644 
Siam 3,068,460 
Portugal 29,303 
Brazil 1,568,921 5,044,232 2,822,447 
Colombia 1.422 10,288 4,892 
Ecuador 57 8,028 $335 
Peru 175,684 160,475 124,065 
Uruguay 034 99,456 18,386 
Venezuela 3,24 13,770 40,607 
British Ir 00,000 29,788 56,000 
British Gu ; 1,988 
Straits Sett 17°02 4.284.441 19,977,531 
Britis | 176.18 933.110 4,408,974 
Dut I $ 88 94,524 1,594,424 
396 $19,883,830 32,666,987 
(Pontian ; é 
ym Straits Settle » 591 $50.07: 178,627 
Dutch fF 095 59,348 74,405 
41.686 $109,420 3.032 
England ; 
Straits Sett ; $25,219 $38,051 
Dutch East 89 23, 6€ 89,763 
Philippine 408 
150 $48,881 528,222 
Colon $ x 09 
Panama 4.259 
Venezuel 79 12.086 42.295 
Dutch ¢ 67,81 65,904 59,092 
l 17 964 $81,575 118,945 
d 8,287 $90,443 332.485 
Total t ur ed $5,015,783 $20,214,149 33,999,671 
t ind 
tl $59,801 
ag 149.976 38,149 
‘ 13,388 $209,777 38.149 
EXPORTS 
MANUFACTURED 
$1,828,484 
tubes 
t 94,945 
250,518 
bo 17 3,255 »,400 11,001 
shoes 1.326 601,87 840.621 
heel 
sund 724 
rubber manu 352.617 
Totals manufa $3,197,558 
429,961 
ther 15,893 15,774 30,057 
101,183 
gut 212,153 


1920 


U N MANUFACTURED 
Reclaimed and scrap rubber 


Crude rubber 


Balata 


Rubber manufactures 


COMED ccesée 


UN MANUPACTURED 


Crude rubber: 


From Straits Settlements 
British East Indies 


Totals 


Rubber manufactures 


MANUFACTURED 


Automobile tires. 


Inner tubes 
Other tires 


Belting 
llose 
Packing 


Rubber boots 
Rubber shoes 
Soles and heels 


D x ’ sundric > 
ruggists sundrics eeacen e eee 2,803 
Other rubber manufacturers...... ...... 90,6 


Totals . 
Insulated wire 
Suspenders and 


Rubber scrap and reclaimed... . 23,762 
Other rubber manufactures 


~ 1919 


Pounds Value 


519,097 $69,556 


FOREIGN EXPORTS 


28,664 $12,293 
31,040 16,052 
"2,205 °" 349 


PORT OF BOSTON 


IMPORTS 
1 919 
.. — —, 
Pounds Value 
dutiable $6,736 
EXPORTS 


90,612 
30,469 


number 10,311 
number 231,875 l 


November 
Pounds 
540,922 


304,091 
61,532 


November 


Founds Value 


1,000 


1920 


Value 


$49,880 


$92,021 
24,665 
1,885 
175 


1920 


$1,445 


4,600 
100,800 20,876 





105,400 


$22,321 


$6,736 


$1,766 
187 
“3,141 
780 
99 


5,516 18,393 
44,444 29,163 


4,762 
6,637 
16,301 


OFFICIAL INDIA RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE 


UNITED STATES 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 


November 


UN MANUFACTURED 


India rubber: 
From France 


Netherlands 
Portugal 


United 
Canada 
Central 
Me x1Ico 
Brazil 
Peru 


Other South Am 
British E 
Dutch E 
Other countries 


Totals 
alata 


Guayule ....... ' 
Telutong (Pontianak) 


(;utta percha 
Rubber scrap 


Totals, unmanufactured 
Chicle (dutiable) 
MANUFACTURED 
India rubber and 


} 
er ’ 
per« 


MANUFACTURED 


India rubber: 
Scrap and old 
Reclaimed 
Relting! 

Hese' 
Packing" 
Boots! 
Shoes! 


Soles and heels! 


Tires 


For automobiles 


Casings" 
Inner tubes! 
Solid tires'. . 


All other tires*....... 
Druggists’ rubber sundries" 
Suspenders and garters. 


Other rubber 


tires! 


Totals, manufactured 


Fourtain pens 


Insulated wire and cables! 





1919 
Pounds Value 

76,772 $122,814 
732. 4x6 342,065 
» 898,215 6,509,193 
9.176 3,356 
10,821 3.591 
17,947 6.644 

1,568,921 5.044, 

475,684 160, 

229,188 133, 
24,368,135 9,940,555 
6,980,890 2,864,984 
235,853 110,287 
55,804.488 $25,241,726 
97,964 $81,575 
1,341,686 109,420 
192,450 48,881 
1,312.638 123,775 


58,748,226 $25,605,377 
617,749 $426,563 


$71,272 


OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE 


941,616 $92,451 
533,202 89,397 

) 
p 518,715 
21,591 63,205 
1,928,373 774,843 


2,438,958 


104,692 
108,169 
158.269 


773,052 


791,364 
205,165 


21,345 
918.900 


33,870 





1920 

Pounds Value 
421,744 $107,974 
29,303 4,184 
95,034 8.491 
3,094 1,468 
785 275 
55,004 11,000 
822.447 877.013 
124,065 33,126 
68,220 32,689 
547,905 8,837,408 
718,969 1,734,951 
68,450 19,549 
2,955,016 $11,688,128 
118,945 $70,609 
125,000 25,000 
353,032 40,785 
528.222 128,952 
369,355 23,844 
.449,570 $11,977,318 
447,207 $292,704 


965,492 
116,057 


3,443,128 
511,219 
286,266 

78,520 
174,304 
317,952 


841,302 
$7,826,704 


$44,253 
1,033,898 








: 
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EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE 
November October 
= 1990 | 19 > 1920 
om _ -_ —_———, - — _ A 
Pounds Value Pounds Value Pounds Value Pounds Value 
UN MANUFACTURED UN MANUFACTURED- 
India rubber. 245,255 $96,376 560,198 $139,608 India rubber ..........-- 637,640 $266,475 1,851,266 $524,603 
Balata ..... wees 42,844 22,740 61,532 24,665 | Gutta percha............+ 2,450 1,432 is Fas cee 
Jelutong (Pontianak) 63,414 10,914 ween eee seers BE. scccvesesesceesess 5,300 3,366 41,320 17,219 
‘ i lutong (Pontianak)..... wie > seaxen 30,000 3,36 
Totals unmanufactured 351,513 $130,030 621,730 $164,273 nll ees ae 548 14 4,800 936 
MAN UFACTURED- eumbattineinsesitine’ — icieienmeti oumne 
Gutta percha.... $325 $1,885 Totals, unmanufactured 645,938 $271,287 1,927, 386 $546, 112 
— ‘ = MANUF JRED— 
Totals, manufactured $325 “$1 ,885 en India 

CUE aonctennssevess.c $19,842 - $3,22 
EXPORTS OF RUBBER GOODS TO NON-CONTIGUOUS TERRITORIES OF India rubber substitutes...  ...... ‘ 44,250 14,632 
THE UNITED STATES —————. ——— —e 
MANUFACTURED Totals, manufactured. ...... $19,842 $17,860 


To Alaska: 

Belting, hose and pack 
shoes "6,059 
rubber 


ing i 
Boots and 
Other 


pairs 
goods. 


Totals 

To Hawaii: 

Belting, 
ing 

Automc bile 

Other tires. 

Other rubber...... 


Totals ....1 


To Porto Rico: 
Belting, hose and pack 


hose and pack 


‘tires. eovce 


Be eneceaenden 
Automobile tires. 
Other tires. ... 

Other rubber goods. se 


Totals 


To Philippine Islands—tre wed as Rens 


,599 
,305 
,056 


x 
15 


on Py < 


$20,960 


$20,167 
138,314 
5,423 
15,895 


$179,799 


$5,408 
47,752 

2,413 
17,044 


$72, 617 


ign commerce 


$158,462 


$13,385 
166,757 
1,988 
74,015 


$256,145 


1Details of exports of domestic merchandise by countries during November, 


1920, will be published in our next is 


OFFICIAL INDIA RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE 


sue. 


UNITED STATES 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 














October 
— A —_, 
1919 1920 
_ A = teen a 
Pounds Value Pounds Value 
UN MANU FACTURED—-f ree 
India rubber: 
From Framce .........-. 903,765 SSS oe ee 
Netherlands cen 424,224 202,338 51,546 $24,993 
United Kingdom.. 8,813,978 4,345,532 143,263 43,655 
COREE scccesees 66,374 27,179 2,393 1,228 
Central America. . 23.065 7,654 8,252 2,347 
DED sesnees ee 8,216 2,417 10,712 1,835 
ae .. 2,941,514 1,302,557 2,369,369 576,346 
Pera ... “sae% 68.988 19,576 50,629 13,705 
Other South Am 247,132 91,643 44,841 15,738 
British East Indies 23,773,158 9,702,603 14,143,006 5,333,778 
Dutch East Indies. 5,819,796 2,470,701 3,623,229 1,487,785 
Other countries 636,165 279,639 68,850 17,470 
Totals .............. 43,726,375 $18,729,651 20,516,090 $7,518, 880 
Balata Serre. ‘ 148,528 $84,588 112,017 $72,916 
Guayule ........ ae 179,639 31,213 270,000 54,000 
Jelutong (Pontianak) . 2,530,053 381, = 317,222 37,433 
Gutta percha...... 769,115 127,322 524,064 119,001 
Rubber scrap....... 1,235,953 82,903 397,321 18,304 
Totals, unmanufactured 48,589,663 $19,437,254 22,136,714 $7,820,534 
Chicle (dutiable)......... 960,482 $652,987 665,368 $453,963 
India rubber and _ gutta 
BOOED a seccseces ; \ ier 87,883 
India rubber substitutes.. 9.2.0... cee aee 15,620 3,385 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE 
MANUFACTURED 
India rubber: 
Scrap and old.......... 854,635 $73,052 826,556 $63,789 
ee PP rrr ree 607 ,472 105,831 234,872 47,168 
Belting? ST eaame © iar > ') ieemar 283,958 
DET cccvecicndikenée eases SORSSR «sf ec seses 399,624 
DD ivwssbisetens cones J Beeens 182,976 
 iteseeses pairs 29,045 67,203 24,962 J 
Shoes! pairs 953 490,094 666,948 699,174 
Soles and heels'...... i. <aeeer wighthe 86,780 
Tires: - . 
For automobiles'..... wt)0hllt”té‘(“::*:*CS 2 ee 
oO ie ‘ t 2,488,299  .°°°"*° 3,789,819 
See eee en . Pavpees 459,490 
OEE) Ses or 167,332 
All other tires’........  -«+«+s | ite 72,033 
Druggists’ rubber sundries! Oe i Sr 156,184 
Suspenders and garters... SOB BIG — ss ccecce 316,072 
Other rubber manufactures' _....... errr 693,110 
Totals, manufactured.  ...... 861,988  ...... $7,500,479 
Fountain pens..... number 34,806 art 885 56,276 63,191 
Insulated wire and cables. _—....-- - 487,444 = =—snaeeee 75,041 








EXPORTS OF RUBBER GOODS TO NON-CONTIGUOUS TERRITORIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


MAN UFACTURED— 
To Alaska: 
Belting, hose and packing 





Boots and shoes. .pairs 5,297 
Other rubber goods.... ...... 
WE ida anvecédanss 


To Hawaii: 
Belting, hose and packing 
Automobile tires 
Other tires 
Other rubber 


BN: pentakedeehat’ 
To Porto Rico: 

Belting, hose and packing 

Automobile tires 

Other tires 

Other rubber 


“goods. . . 


Totals 


5,502 


$121, 409 


To Philippire Islands—treated as yn commerce. 


$36,697 


$34,145 
147,748 
5,764 
26,442 


$214,099 
$7,747 
139, 298 
635 

85,050 


$232,731 


1Details of exports of domestic merchandise by countries during October, 
1920, were given on pages 304-305 of our January issue. 





RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE DOMINION OF 
CANADA 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 

















October 
— ast — 
1919 1920 
aa re _— ‘ EE a 
Pounds Value Pounds Value 
UN MANUFACTURED—free: 
Rubber, gutta percha, etc.: 
From United Kingdom ..... 216,478 $98,600 44,064 $15,518 
United States ... 536,077 238,737 614,012 160,898 
British East Indies: 
Straits Settlements. 986,643 494,315 946,660 466,262 
Dutch East Indies. 114 i” + uiecse  ‘annnds 
Totals 1,739,312 $831,709 1,604,736 $642,678 
Rubber recovered .......... 333,677 $51,989 229,782 $43,166 
Rubber, powdered, and rubber 
or gutta percha scrap.. 300,819 28,897 347,004 21,916 
Rubber substitutes ...... 209,402 23,728 107,433 12,281 
Totals, unmanufactured.. 2,583,210 $936,32: 523 2,288,955 $720,041 
PARTLY MANUFACTURED— 
Hard rubber sheets and rods. 2,379 1,980 3,911 2,749 
Hard rubber tubes........-. 0+. 3,598 aa’ 7,732 
Rubber thread, not ccovered.. 7,379 10,644 5,280 5,242 
Totals, partly manufac 
OEE é chccvvecas ae 9,758 $16,222 9,191 $15, 723 
MANUFACTURED— 
RU te cdibch otek  aeatals $20,174 $16,600 
i adebsthh seb sneweenNeee |. e6OeeN oF i 
DE, ccc cecieaceneeeees” weeeee [a 8 €=§ seen 3 
Boots Sad err 29,499 30,105 
Clothing, including water 
proofed +h RTT ETee 8,653 
ES te ee ccinee “Sent 962 1,560 
Hot water bottles..........-  seeees Sere 2,838 
Pe MEE ccescscsctacancdis. sdésee ae 8 8 sated 10,349 
TICGG, PROMOS ceccccccess  sevvce 67,601 240,362 
Tires, inner tubes. . ines 3,231 28,052 
Other manufactures cede 193,318 226,288 
Totals, manufactured.... ae $587,270 
Totals, rubber imports... 2,592,968 $1,312,434 2,298,146 $1,323,034 
Insulated wire and cables: 
Wire and 7 covers 
with cotton, linen, silk, 
CE, GER. ccceccdcsess 86 tavece $14,331 $14,936 
Copper wire and cables, 
covered as above........ 9 -++«+s 11,306 —— 43,944 
GE Kesbvevcceceecs 245,425 180,935 47,575 23,363 
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EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN RUBBER GOODS 
0 
< 
. ~ ~ 
Re XYeex 
yr rts of 
re ! roreign 
. ar ( l Cana Goods 
UN \N : V alue Va Value 
Crude and waste rul 6 6 3.8 
MANUPACTURED 
Belting ‘ 
Hose u,4 
Boots and $ 8 
Clothing id 
proot l ; } é 
Tires 6 f 68 5 
Tires, pneumati )7 84 067 
Other nanufact f 0 3,483 
rot ifac i 54 $29.36 $i $4,450 
Tot R00 14.9 4.4 
Insulated ind cable 
Copp« t und ca 
Chicle 0 
UNITED KINGDOM RUBBER STATISTICS 
IMPORTS 
Nover 
) 
al ” 1e 
Una 
Crude 1 
Fr 
Straits Settlen { 0,100 14,335 6,730,300 $54,284 
Feder 1 Malay Sta 3.900 355,463 198,000 4 713 
British I+ ) 700 38.049 8.700 48,839 
Cevl und { vole ) 600 14,032 74.500 86.140 
Other D ssess 
Indian Scas 184,¢ $8,444 at) 60K 65,534 
Jutch Eas Indi € t 
ot Dutel essior 
Ind Seas) i, 83,465 569,60 71.603 
Othe ntries in the | 
Indies id = Pacif t 
elsew he specified > 300 6.192 300 2.869 
Brazil 24,000 82,517 1,169,300 7498 
Peru 180,904 9.244 19,600 1,223 
South and Central A \ 
(except Brazi! and Fe 10 10 1,90! } 
West Africa 
French West Afri 0,000 200 
Gold Coast 52.806 6,036 8,800 151 
Other parts of West Africa 54,200 4,485 23,600 464 
Fast Africa (Cincludir 
Madagascar) 6,1 740 118,800 
Other countries 160,800 18,246 83,400 


Totals 
Waste and reclaimed rubber 
Tetals, unmanufactured 
Gutta percha and balata 
*Rubber substitutes 
MANUFACTURED 
Boar ts and shoes. lose, patr 
Waterproof clothing 
Insulated wire 
Tires and tubes 
Other rubber manufactur 
LU N MANUFACTURED 
Waste and reclaimed rubl« 
"Rubber substitutes 
otals 
EXPORTS OF 
Exporters 
Stowell & Co 
General Rubber Co. of Brazil 
Tancredo, Porto & C 
Ohliger & Co... 
Companhia Fluvial 
Semper & Co.. 
Higson & Fall 
J. G. Araujo 
Totals from Mandos 
In transit from Iquitos 
Totals 
Combiled by Stowell & Co., 


14,396,800 


627,400 19,189 432,700 7,625 
15,024,200 £1,612,738 24,942,100 £1,622,121 
1 197.000 £194,484 665,000 £132,871 
1,700 115 
19,074 £40,001 1,314 £31,069 
3,955 424 
> 598 3,731 
21,791 422,281 
$5,808 71,320 
EXPORTS 
959,300 £26,535 1,783,800 £49,779 
108,000 809 
£ 26,53 ; : £53,588 
INDIA RUBBER AND CAUCHO FROM 
EUROPE 
Fine Medium Coarse Caucho 
s 224,566 10,974 179,628 
50,368 3,024 1! 
16,219 * ere Tr eee re 
17,577 701 5,851 
13,304 3.416 
10,560 960 570 
5,950 x . 
828 654 
il 338,544 22,019 5,096 190,130 
5,182 1,914 3,176 1,887 
os 343,7 23,933 28,272 192,017 


£ 1,593,549 


Mandos, Brasil. 





24,509,400 £1,614,496 





November 


1919 1920 
nds Value Pounds Va 
Man " 
Boots and shoes 1026 11,194 £27,498 21,722 £41,672 
Waterproof clot van 86,195 naka 08,750 
Insulated wire ose 95,201 ees 200,220 
Submarine cables . os 50,399 81,609 
Tires and tubes aa 416,684 481,936 
Other rubber manufactures... ...... 298.334 402 929 
EXPORTS—COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 
UNMA ) 
Crude rubh« 
To Russia 5,600 £420 37,700 c4 
owece \ i 
Den 425,000 45,427 293,400 120 
Ger 521,800 51,191 1,927,300 10,432 
Bel 584,900 61,856 213,600 4,897 
Fra 755,900 183,108 649,200 $5,215 
Spa 69,000 7,932 77,000 6,101 
Italy 191,900 16,063 101,800 8.213 
Austr Hlune 44,900 4,911 9,900 665 
Other Europear t 
tries 344,600 33,329 407 ,200 7,89 
United Stat 10,127,500 1,088,897 66.500 7.255 
Canada 1,135,600 131,021 350,500 3,196 
Other t 89 000 10.895 112,300 12,865 
Tota e1 5,295,700 £1,635,050 4,245,500 £296,067 
Waste and 1 ed r rt 220,800 £7,856 17,100 £925 
Gutta pe balata 184,700 33,610 25,800 6,715 
Man 
Boots and shoes luce 7 25 £533 1,582 £7,7 
Waterproof clothing 30 
Tire and = tul 6,016 63,011 
Ins ted re 29 
Other mat t S 6,551 4,378 
I t 3.405 £75.140 
Ir le n “Other Articles,’ Class III T., prior to 1920 


THE MARKET FOR COTTON AND OTHER FABRICS 
NEW YORK 

NWILLINGNESS to sell on the part of holders of American 

U cotton was noticeable early in the month and possibly may 

xplain the prevailing prices. Middling 

uplands spot sold for 16 cents on January 3, compared with 39.25 

Prices continued to advance and reached 18.25 


upward tendency of 


cents a year ago 


cents the high level for the month. With minor fluctuations 
the market sagged off and on January 22, middling uplands was 


quoted 16.15 cents for spot 
Arizona Cotton. The prices of Arizona cotton are higher 
than Sakellarides, but there is practically no demand at present 


for this staple. It is understood that the acreage of Arizona 


cotton for the coming season will be reduced at least 50 per 
cent and much shorter cotton planted. No. 2 Pima is quoted 
30 to 35 cents although inferior lots have been offered at 30 
ents. The quantity price of Salt River Valley cotton is around 


40 cents. 

Ecyrtian Cotton. This market has been somewhat easier but 
has not reacted to the point reached late in December. Features 
that operate to support the strength of sterling 
exchange and the attempt to hold one-third of the Egyptian 
crop through a syndicate. Quotations on Sakellarides were 30 
to 35 cents according to grade, and 20 to 25 cents for Uppers. 
Cables from Alexandria indicate that prices will not go much 


values are 


lower 





MANAOS AND IQUITOS DURING NOVEMBER, 1926 
NEW YORK 

. — Grand 

Total Fine Medium Coarse Caucho Total Totals 
424,289 26.363 323 7,998 = 34,684 459,573 
62.000 146.641 0.077 39,171 40,561 246,450 308,450 
22,579 27,190 685 10,148 11,655 49,678 72,257 
25,963 n os eceeces e's soe ee rere 25,963 
17,576 17,576 
13,320 13,320 
7.98 7,980 
1,48 1,482 
575,789 00.194 21,085 57,317 52,216 330,812 906,601 
12,159 33,048 21,834 5,328 2,046 62,256 74,415 
587,948 233,242 42,919 62,645 54,262 393,068 981,016 








9 


6 
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Sea Istanp Cotton. This is practically a dead market al- 
though there is some stock carried over and available at 45 cents 
for extra choice. 

Ratncoat Fasrics. Business has been very good on 64-60 
olive drab, but this is about the only cloth that has been moving 
at all. Raincoat concerns prefer liquidating their stocks before 
making new commitments on cotton fabrics, although it is the 
general opinion that prices are low, and advances will be seen 
very shortly. 

Ducks AND Dritis. This market has been more active and 
prospects for improvement in the near future are good. Prices 
have not materially changed from last month’s quotations. 

SHEETINGS. The general buying of 40-inch sheetings has im- 
proved during the past two weeks. Mills making 40-inch, 2.85- 
yard sheeting are comfortably fixed with orders for delivery up 
to May, which is as far as they care to sell. Other light-weight 
sheetings have also been selling freely. Buying by the rubber 
trade is still dead. 

Tire Faprics. Mill quotations are still unavailable as the sit- 
uation is the same as it has been over the past few months, in 
which only distressed fabric is being offered. There is, how- 
ever, a better feeling among tire manufacturers and shipping in- 
structions have been given in some instances on old contracts, but 
up to the present there have been practically no bona fide inquiries 
It is estimated that the stocks of the tire manufacturers will be 
come unbalanced and necessitate purchasing in the near-by months 
There is absolutely no interest in tire fabrics at the present time 

Tire Yarns. The situation among the yarn manufacturers sup 
plying the weaving and knitting trades has improved as well as 
the demand for print cloths and other staples, so that the mills 
are now operating in a small way with about an even break, their 
product having been sold at a loss. The general textile situation 
looks better 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS 
January 24, 1921 
Frices subject to change without notice 


ASBESTOS CLOTH: 
Brake lining, 2% Ibs. sq. yd., brass or copper inser 
‘ Ib 


tion econ ececceceeseoeve D 
Ibs. sq. yd., brass or copper inser 
tion NE) Reg eeeey @ 

BURLAPS 

DE bend btunadeeercdasieitneneed 100 yards $4.50 @ 

SR BGGMGS 2 ccccccccccceccccccccceccesseeseoesoos 465 @ 

ee ee eT er ere 5.00 @ 

GGG occ cdccccccccccccccpesccsesvccessesees 5.15 @ 

GD —-BGMMGS 500 ccccccccccccccnccceccescsewesoses 5.50 @ 

SD ong 6 0enctcndesceaivta cb seesnaeees 5.75 @ 

Gn FOGGMRGD 60s cccccccvcscssececcecesesscvcseses 5.50 @ 

GROUND 6 od kc cc ccccscecesesscccceseceseecesoes - $75 @ 

GB —16-GUMEBD coc c cc cccccccccccccccccccecccecccecs 9.00 @ 
DRILLS: 

BD onic ccc wndsovntvecccscesecsces yard .22%@ .23% 

SE IN 6 6b. nneisicacdsecteconaveusstesese 18%@ .19 

CGE  6g.0c dd icceecccvccsescunceseseqacss 23 @ .24% 

EEE ve bcacdcccdosecndenssndacwnss eeee 234%@ .24% 

Ie SN 6 546 d0bSwcseneunesdbiswesicesate ° 29K%@ .wK 
DUCE: 

CARRIAGD CLOTH: 

38-inch 2.00 yard enameling duck......... +..+-yard § .23%@ 

48-inch 1.74-yard .........46- Cccccccccccceccccces 27 @ 

72-inch 16.66-ounce .......c.cccecseees iéireKenewnn 634%@ 

TOtnah BWWBIGERSS oc ccccvcscccsccccosesecceccecece 664% @ 

MECHANICAL: 

TERED crccccccccccccsceussccccoscevesesessees pound 43 @ 

TTR 6 ccc ccécccsccsccevcetsevcesesseseccees ses 43 @ 
HOLLANDS, 40-INCH: 

AGED cccccccccccscvcceccccccccccececcsesesecs yard .24 @ 

| PTTTTLITTETITILT LLL ee cove 28 @ 

PRE 0 68.66.60 066850 v1 0seb edocs eseeeeseseesones cue 34 @ 
OSNABURGS: 

40-inch 2.35-yard ......... Ccrceccscccscsoosors yard @ 

GPa BABGONE ccccccvecsccccececcscscs etesoebus @ 

Wee seth BADGES 0. cccvcccsccvccecvcccces eeeeceee r @ 


RAINCOAT FABRICS 
COTTON: 


Cashmeres, cotton and wool, 36-inch, tan......... eee 
OE wins 6£64:0.00.00-940000555006040weebaeon 
DEE bc tdasécensdsrassebsbiessacteseknes 


SE 8 ennetGensbeneedeesccaeacs eekeeken 


PE Si tnbheks 5005 seKhes<40ndenutes eensbaeanbads 
ee Ee eis dp rscdacunss sdesusedeaei neous 


IMPORTED WOOLEN FABRICS SPECIALLY PREPARED 
FOR RUBBERIZING—PLAIN AND FANCIES: 
Gd4ach, 336 Go 79K OUMCEBs ccc cccccccccccccccce yard 
es Se ee OP nie s-dondtecesnmsveoenacke 


IMPORTED PLAID LINING (UNION AND COTTON): 


Cs ee © ak ch iccnds cKeddcccdacon yard 
SO Ot I oc ccncccbeedscedaueesadenses : 


SHEETINGS, 40-INCH 


48 x 48, 2.55-yard.. 
x 48, 2.50-yard........ 
x 48, 2.85-yard........ 

64 x 68, 3.15-yard 
x 
x 


60. 3.60-yard. 
44, 3.75-yard 


124%@ 
11%@ 
380 @ 
20 @ 
22 @ 
914 G 
27 @ 
40 @ 
.2244@ 
1234@ 
12 @ 
30 @ 
13 @ 
14 @ 
81 @ 
63 @ 
71 @ 
4 @ 

@ 
13 @ 
11“we 
13 @ 
104%@ 
0%e@ 


35 





TIRE 
FABRICS 


JENCKES 
SPINNING 
COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET 
RHODE ISLAND 





AKRON OFFICE 
Second National Building 





NEW YORK OFFICE 
25 West 43d Street 
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SILKS 
Camtom, Bimch ..ccccccccccccccccccscccccccs yard 30 @ 
Schappe, 36-inch . ponneeuenen seee 50 @ 
STOCKINETTES: 
SINGLE THREAD 
3% Peeler, carded pound @ 
4% Peeler, carded 55 @ 
6% Peeler, combed... .... 6... cc cccceeecceneceees @ 
DOUBLE THREAD 
Zero Peeler, cOrded.cscecccsccccccsccccsecccs pound 45 @ 
396 Poster, carded... ccccccccccccccccccccecsocees 52%@ 
6% Peeler, combed.. @ 
TIRE FABRICS 
BUILDING 
17%-ounce Sakellarides, combed ...........-- found *2.35 @ 
17%-ource Egyptian, combed .........6-+.eeeeeees *2.15 @ 
17%-ounce Egyptian, carded .........e.ceeeerecees *205 @ 
17\%4-ounce Peeler, combed *2.25 @ 
17\%4-cunce Peeler, carded "1.47 @ 
CORD 
1S-ounce Egyptian .........c+cecsccesscesececes pound *2.40 @ 
BICYCLE: 
B-ounce American ......ceees cece senceeveees pound *1.50 @ 
W-ounce AMEPICAN «2... cccccccccccccccccsveces o* "148 @ 
CHAFER 
9%-ounce Sea Island . «+. -pound @ 
9%-ounce Egyptian, carded seseeessssssecs “eee « 
*1.71 v7 


9Y%-ounce Peeler, carded 


*Mill prices of August 1, 1920 





THE EGYPTIAN COTTON CROP FOR 1919-20 

Approximately 652,240,017 pounds of Egyptian cotton are avail- 
able this season, according to a report from Consul Lester May- 
nard at Alexandria, and which total is made up from a carry-over 
of 39,421,998 pounds on September 1, 1920, and the estimated new 
crop of 612,818,019 pounds. In view of the fact that the 1920 
yield was 74,346,228 pounds greater than the previous season and 
the heavy falling off in the demand from the United Kingdom, 
the principal buyer; disturbed conditions a 
further fall in price in addition to the drop of 25 per cent from 
the figures ruling last winter, is forecasted. Growers fear com- 
petition with California and Arizona planters who have had a 
large crop of high quality, and restriction of credit is also forcing 
many who were holding back their crops for higher prices to 
sacrifice them. 

According to the Ministry of Agriculture, 1,897,418 acres are 
planted to cotton in Egypt, thus breaking all records, but of the 
total acreage only 69.5 per cent has been planted to Sakellarides 


due to economic 


cotton, as compared with 73 per cent for the two preceding sea- 
sons. The estimated yield for the whole of Egypt per acre is 336 
pounds. 

Salient features of the 1919-1920 season were the remarkable 
size of the crop, the extraordinary prices paid, and the unprece- 
dented shipments to the United States, where, it is believed, there 
is still a considerable amount of Egyptian cotton on hand, despite 
large resales to Liverpool. The American purchases were 256,555 
compared with 95,262 for the preceding season. Inci- 
dentally Boston assumed first place in the world as a foreign 
importing port of Egyptian cotton, its imports of the latter 
almost equalling those of Liverpool and Manchester combined. 


bales, 


THE MARKET FOR CHEMICALS AND COMPOUND- 
ING INGREDIENTS 
NEW YORK 
His market has been featured by general dullness with slightly 
downward tendency in prices noted in lead pigments and 
lithopone. The trade in gcxeral has not experienced much re- 
newed activity since the holiday and inventory season. On all 
sides there is an apparently well founded feeling of optimism that 
trade and industry will share a goodly season of prosperity with 
the coming of Spring. 


The market was well stocked at the first of the 
year and in response to a strong demand prices advanced two cents 
per pound early in the month, holding firm at 23 to 26 cents, and 
later rising to 26 to 30 cents. 


SARYTES. The demand has remained moderate the whole 
month with prices unchanged. Several barytes companies in St. 
Louis have consolidated into a new absolutely independent organ- 
ization. 


ANILINE OW 


Benzot. The market has been mostly dull with slight tendency 
The grades were quoted as follows, 90 per cent at 


28 cents and pure at 30 cents per pound. 


to improve. 


Biacks. Demand very moderate and prices nominal for sev- 
eral weeks past. 
Bianc Fixe. Very quiet, only routine demand 


Biue Leap. Early in the month quotations were 8% to 8% 
cents, falling promptly in common with the other lead pigments 


by one cent per pound to 7% cent level. 

Carson BisutpHipe. The demand has been limited and quota- 
tions stood at 8 to 9 cents per pound. 

CarBON TETRACHLORIDE. The market was very quiet most of 
the month, the prices rising the last week from 11 to 12 cents to 
12 to 12% cents under firmer demand. 

Cuina Cray. 
for stock. 


Light importations and very moderate demand 


Dry Cotors. The market has been subject to some price cutting 
to stimulate purchases but higher values are anticipated in the 
near future. 

HEXAMETHYLENE TETRAMINE. Quotations early in the month 
were $1.40 to $1.60 per pound, declining later to $1.15 to $1.20. 

LitHarce. The early price was 934 to 10 cents with light de- 
mand prevailing. The price suffered a decline of one cent per 
pound, in common with sublimed lead and blue lead. The rubber 
industry has been taking very little litharge since the first of 
the year. 


LirHopone. Stocks are accumulating with the producers and 
although the current quotations held for the first half of the 
month at 73% to 8 cents, toward the latter part they were cut to 
7 to 7% cents, due to action of the producers to curtail their 
costs of production, partly by reduction of wages to a more 
reasonable level. 


Sotvent NAPHTHA. The demand has been very inactive. 


SustiMep Leap. This material has been affected by the same 
influences and subject to a common price reduction of one cent 
a pound as the other lead pigments, the latest quotations being 
7% to 7% cents a pound. 

SULPHUR. 
inactive. 
weight. 


The market has held throughout the month quite 
Commercial flour was quited at $1.60 per hundred- 


Wuitinc. The demand has continued routine only. 


Zinc Oxtpe. The factories are producing at full capacity in 
anticipation of an early spring demand on the part of the manu- 
facturers with the revival of automobile production for the com- 
ing season. 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS 
January 24, 1921 
Prices subject to change without notice 
ACCELERATORS, ORGANIC 


Accelerene (f. a b. English port)........ ld 13s. 6d. 
Aasttemeh ccccesccccccccccce evecccvce PUTT T TTT - Dd, @ 
Aldehyde ammonia crystals............ceecesccees Ib. $1.15 @$1.20 
RAO GE ccsccccccesecocs Ciebenentebedeans cool .24 @ 
ROG, acncdnccesstpusdeececctese Cetceseses - bb. @ 
Hexamethylene tetramine (powdered)...........++.J% 1.15 @ 1.20 
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EDD 4a. =¢4.cncseeeensdeenseanegnnt Ib. 
DE Sobcs¢hsendeséaiangeeteseeeadetues Ib. 
EE, htAeabbdiddnd teks eed gheneendedesuniensses Ib. 
PED actoseeseencatntdeetebeededanstancece Ib. 
WT S148 L060 ia REEEE eee bedidbharedicehdenuenen) Cae 


ACCELERATORS, INORGANIC 


Sy etc recctapeadaseneeseeebee ib. 
BB ER a Ib. 
eee lb. 
white, basic carbonate (bbis.)................ lb. 

Rie, GHP cccccescessevess ee ib. 
Superfine, “Cream of Lime’’................db 

Ry MED -gckcddcendcedétdndndiedonescaen Ib. 

DE Shendentwedkesshescesendteeéenes Ib. 
D6 onicihdondds4000.sts6denseeoeed Ib. 
BERSOSN, GRUDOMEND, THORS. oc cece cccccccccccccccce lb. 
GReetOE Gmbre Tbe es cc cccccccccccece Ib. 
re ib. 
calcined medium light......... eccccces ib. 
CSS DN 0 in60tew sce sccces0tesse lb. 
calcined commercial (magnesite)......./b. 
oxide, extra light..... O0nbu6ee o00esoes lb. 
Pt SD écrrcancsawcdons lb. 
Tight, tpested 2... ccccccccccces Ib. 
EE 6.860 n6.46-00000d0006004 Ib. 
light, commercial ............ Ib. 
ACIDS 

Bah, FE Wee WB ikc ac ceeiavcaces er 

glacial, 99 per cent:....... 56 te mindics ice 

Bae GORD 6606006066006 6e cc0seceesscccecséeces cwt. 

Cresylic (97% straw color) (bbl.)................ gal. 

See MD Wn ccenndeecessceceessés gal. 

Brie, SB GING 6c cc ccccsctsscsccceccecsssss lb. 

Nitric, 36 degrees....... Sedbbbeciwaeade beede tied cwt. 

Sulphuric, 66 degrees......... ; jc bieeesieworall 

ALEKALIES 
Caustic soda, 76 per cent (bbis.)........ccccccccces Ib. 
ee Wt nko ndceestésencssoses etieaa eeu ib. 
COLORS 

Black: 

Bone, powdered ..........+. Oeccecece ovceese oo bd, 
granulated ........ PTTTTT TTT TTT Tire coc eel 
Carbon black (sacks, factory)........seeeeseesseebd, 
GUGNESE cccccccccessces occccece ecceesces Ib. 

Dhgped GeeGs ccccccccvccccccccccccecs cevccecene ib. 
Beep .ccesse 09:60:006006000000560000068000600006 «bb. 
Iwesy Qlack ...ccccccccccccccce eceneveeseceeed Ib. 
Lampblack ...... bO5b600snd eee Seseeseen cccccce bb, 
et EY SN, cccctcatactkdachvemiescwneed lb. 
ME 80.6084606.6000000000600600006066000 1b. 
DGS GENT Wiese ccccccccccccccccecocccese Ib. 

Blue: 

DL .:ctitiastdwniaindvetheobaessdememas oooslt 
BNGOE GOES vec cccccccsccescesccccvcccensceecs Ib 
Re babbneintianwede cocccedh 
IID 6:66. 66 6.660csvcctoerecvsccocnsésccs «old. 
I GEN TER en snc cc cccssccccoocsssceeccd tb. 

Brown: 

I GERD nates cdcccendsadndsccesecciascecncen ib. 
Sienna, Italian, raw and burnt..........:.......dB. 
Umber, Turkey, raw and burnt......... rhesbeun lb. 
WEED du cdeendenseeneeeasenenswendecnssoese lb. 
Maroon oxide ..... er Ter Te TT ere Ib. 
Green: 

et TN 2.05 ceendnnneseeedeesdseceessosin . «bb. 

SD bee csccccescescoee iberwee coccccelt 

GR dcsccasesesececeses Coeccccccccecc elt 

commercial .......+....+- Sevcesenccesoelt 

Ge thee 0benkinnennediciness coccccces Ib. 
Digged GeOGs cccccccvccescccscscces cccccccccceedht 
GN Us Mn aatieess si eabeendernes scdccceercs cookh 
Oxide of chromium (casks).............s+eee0: | 
Rubber makers’ green............ eee bb. 

Red: 

Antimony, crimson, sulphuret of (casks).........dd. 
GA, “EL. TR. Fes cessccce eoneseon ib. 


a 
$0.60 
a 
@ 
60 a 
.10%@ 
08% @ 
08% @ 
os @ 
02 @ 
03 @ 
1 @ 
@ 
@ 
0 @ 
5 @ 
5 @ 
20 @ 
07 @ 
0s @ 
60 @ 
35 @ 
5s @ 
55 @ 
22 @ 
10%@ 
22%@ 
6.40 @ 
9 @ 
90 @ 
05 @ 
6.28 @ 


@ $0.65 


02Y%@ 


0612 @ 
04 @ 
06 @ 
11 (a 
12 @ 
16 @ 
1.00 @ 
074%@ 
18 @ 
16 @ 
95 @ 
.08 @ 
40 @ 
25 @ 
1.00 @ 
60 @ 
18 @ 
3.50 @ 
@ 

06 @ 
05 @ 
06 @ 
134@ 
40 @ 
45 @ 
50 @ 
10 @ 
10 @ 
100 @ 
@ 

90 @ 
3.50 @ 
44 @ 
55 @ 


-30 


-08 


35 


45 






Antimony, golden sulphuret of (casks)........... lb. $0.26 @$0.40 
Oe “es Be nti tesccccoscececs Ib. 25 @ 
Ss errr e¢ — —_ lb 42 @ 
WORE GUIIINE  o o ic kckcicscvisccccc 1b. 65 @ 
WO GD bbb. GES sev dish ce ceeiues 1b. 25 @ 
Ge Rh hod 0 ine bi ba deK ead obneexen Ib. 13 @ 
ln ints bn. ddb0ncencKebncacsncn ms tt ¢ 
EP . 4605060565066n000060s000nn Ib 1.25 @ 
GOEMS cocccicncccceseccces ooo ol, 1.25 @ 
DE. bb teeecerahiswadencwiadebdiateskbeuned Ib. 134@ 1 
DR EN cncttirncpbiedtctniwnaeeiiaeenesneiel 1b. 1.90 @ 
Pe SOE etcerdcexsiaceierddasosnnessusuans Ib. @ 
SY UD cade nwtnndenssaddeancainaovdies 1b. 25 @ 3.50 
Irom oxide, reduced grades... .cccccccccccccccccs bb. 0 @ 11% 
SUES BUREN péccacantsecccccsisicces 1b. 144%@ .16% 
ee ry eee ib. 0OS4e@ .08 
Venetian ... te 06605006 0000000060006600006000008% bb. 034%@ 07 
ae ee: Ss Oi pc nkncecoxatacbescsss Ib 1.95 @ 
CUE. cacvavessonsvcivandine Ib 1.60 @ 
CE 6 sbi d denne sdeenden ke ceseeredssesienas Ib. 18 @ 
SY anti dd cdcanesstasteccckcious Ib. @ 
SE. icnninmoeecdevecetcnG dduun bb. 34 @ 
PE GRID vcccccoccecceseced %. 1.05 @ 
NE GREET GUE 4600s sadcdvsanvessnnssccasde lb 3.50 @ 4.00 
DE. s6taedestdebececodes vanes lb 2.50 @ 
White: 
FD -16.0:466:0066.06000045-0000590600500000 500064 Ib. @ 
Aluminum bronze, extra brilliant................. Ib. @ 
GED TOE anh. kn sdoneseuciiaet Ib. @ 
Lithepeme, Beckton white... cccccccccccccccecesecs Ib. 07%@ .08 
RRND. Sick naddencdbeeendeesescnnéeneasesdeek Ib. 07 @ 07% 
Penelith Conrleada, Gectery)...ccccccccccccescces lb. @ 
Deere GES occ cone ccdscccesecenceseved ib. @ 
Zine oxide. American Horse Head brand (factory): Ck &.€&. 
rere ee lb. 10 @ .10% 
Fee OE s60-60-04000%000640 1b. 09%@ «10 
French process, Florence brand (factory) : 
WHEE GOED sc cawesenessexaves bb 13 @ .13% 
I OE wan cccidssossdiaes le. 11%@ .12% 
Be OE isccconesceeeviveed lb 10%@ 11% 
White seal, imported........ lb 14 @ 
Azo factory: 
See GE Bic dn cccncccvcees ib. 09%4@ .10 
ZZ (under 5% leaded)........ . bb. 084%@ .09 
Z (10D tended)...ccccccccccs be. 084%@ .08% 
er lb 0 @ 
Yellow: 
Cadmium, sulphide, yellow, light, orange.......... lb @ 
G08 cccace Se eeessesoesccseces 1b. @ 
Chrome, light and medium............++.+e+-0++ be. 28 @ 
NS CUED £6.650 6c e resect cisiencessrecqueses lb. 1.25 @ 
Gue, GHD oie ccccsecesvcces Sevesoseencess ib. O2K%K@ 05% 
CD his.0.n0dcseteecdesseceds Sen eouen bb 04 @ 
Dales CN SAIN ides cdccics c0b0%000000e8 Ib 60 @ 2.50 
Ty CII in 0:6. 6-5:0606.4046 5004000000 ere 42 @ .45 
GEE GPS BR. 600s cs occccdercesetesssteees Ib 170 @ 
COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 
Aluminum Gake (onriend)..occcccccccccccesvcced tom 33.00 @45.00 
NE, 5.0 066060 640408066600 8esI EEO Ib. @ 
EE  a6046a60nsdsceeddansnisenniend ton @ 
Ammonium carbonate (powdered).............eee6- Ib. 16144 @ 
Rees =GHD. 400.06 0606.6008006606060060608 tom 17.00 @36.00 
Barium, carbonate, precipitated... .........ee.eee0. tom 8500 @ 
GE aka b0en0ecdnet0060sectndsesicneneed ton 110.00 @ 
Barytes, pure white (f. o. b. works)...........0.0+% ton 28.00 @45.00 
GE GUE  cccsvccccccensccccscceseccsves ton 20.00 @30.00 
UNO TOE ccc sccccccsccescccscesess ton 28.00 @ 
GR WE kvactdeddsacdccsciesice ton @ 
DOE nine canterahnnded sie edsaseeciciensacinecd Ib. 05%@ 
Bees Gee Gi, Th nko et en dk inccdicdccccticncs Ib. OS4%@ 06% 
BE GE. 4.9 64060-6enbebebsbnnnassedetsceisucve ib. 10 @ 
CEE DE kbc nddcweeceensssstesncsccecesoeanes Jb 02 @ 
Chalk, precipitated, extra light...........ceseesees Ib 04%@ «05 
I sinks caentieneseseousaens lb. 20 OxXLO 
Citew Gh. Bick deeinn senescence s0ssiedsssecs ton 22.00 @ 
SD kta oedaseddoweebeseasewes ton 22.00 @ 
GE 6:68.00 09:050080s cssvcusescens ton 10.00 @20.00 
PE. ausosscestcresasandiesdneen ton 30.00 @ 
Cotton linters, clean mill run, f. o. b. factory...... 1b. 02%.@ 
Fossil flour (powdered)........... pages nenewenws ton 60.00 @ 
GED. -adeassvadcnneessesdenbaused ton 65.00 @ 
ED 0s eeecdvesnwesgeseneieeed 4b. @ 
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HO, BIG BPOERs cc cccccccccecceccccoceseceesess 1b. 
CURED oo. 5 6.06 0666060000060060 600s nes eKeEEtE lb 
LOW BTOGE ncccccccccccccccccceccccccccsoces bb. 
Graphite, tlake (400-pound DbbL.)..........csseeeees Ib. 
amorphous bepeseherenees eteedeseeus lb 

Ground glass FF. (bbis.).... cescecceceseseseoese lb 
Infusorial earth (powdered). .......sceeceeeeceeestOD 
CDeMOE) ccccccscecccccececcese ton 

Ldeetd sebber 2 cc cccccccccccesccscceseccceseseses Ib 
Mica, powdered eecodes ee Alb 
Pumice stone, powdered (bbl.)..........++. lb 
Rotten stone, powdered ........ccccccceeecceccuees lb 
Rubber paste .......-seseeees lb 
Silica, Gold bond... ...ccccccccccccccccccccsccecce tos 
ever Bend ccc cccocesccccocccocsecocesees ton 
Soap bark ibebeudbnbennénesecenséeosoent lb. 
Soapstone, powdered gray (carload).........++++- ton 
Starch, powdered corn. erreer TTT cwt. 
Tale, powdered soapstone .ton 
Terra blanche Cepens deeesandeéereneanKe ton 
Tripoli earth, air-floated, cream or rose (factory)...ton 
white (factory) ....-sceccecccscvesesesess ton 
Tyre-lith ...ccrcvcccccccsscccsccccccescescscceces ton 
Whiting, Alba (carloads) ....--.scseceeeccereees owt. 
( mbia ‘ , scevces St 

1e i ton 

Danis .ton 

t cw 

wt 

Pat \ tun 

) ton 

s to 

\ ulp, imported. ......seeceeecsccecceeees lb 
XXX ton 
46h 60066000 0005006000000608666 ton 
W yu AMETICAN. .. «cee ee eer eereeeeseees .ton 

MINERAL RUBBER 

Elateron (c. 1. factory)... ....6-ceeceneeeeeeeees tor 
(1. c. 1. factory)... .sceseccccsesccesesess ton 
yilsomite ...+-++++> WYTTTTTITIT OTT itt ton 
Genasco (c. 1. factory)... ...--seeeecececceeeeecees ton 
dl. c. L. factory) .ton 

Hard hydrocarbon .........sseecececeesceeseneess ton 
Soft hydrocarbon .......0sececseecerencreeeneeees ton 
Red coccecece .ton 
K. BB. Re ccoccccesece abonusuéeneesessesnoseset ton 
BE, BR. Ke ccccvccsccccscesecsccvevcesesccecesocsecc che 
Pioneer (c. l. factory)..... errererrT TT tT ton 
CL. c. L. factory)... ccccccccccccccccccecces ton 

eeets BE. Bho ic cccccceccceecercescceesesescsecsos ton 
Refined Elaterite PTT TTT TTT TT TTT TTT 
318/320 M. P. hydrocarbon (c. 1. factory).......... ton 
(l. c. L. factory).......ton 
300/310 M. P. hydrocarbon (c. 1. factory)..........- ton 
(l. c. lL. factory)........ ton 
States “A factory) ..occccccccccccescccese ton 
No. 1 (c factory) ...cccccsscceccccess .ton 
Robertson, M. R. pulverized (c. |. factory).......... ton 
M. R. pulverized (1. c. L. factory)....... ton 
M. R. (c. L. factory)......ccscccseceees ton 
BM. R. (Le. 1. fpetery).coccccccccccccces ton 
Rubran (Gaatery) «oc ccccccccccccccccccccecccccces ton 
Synpro, granulated Snteoecnesouseeresensees ton 
Walpole rubber flux (factory). ........eeeeeeeeees Ib 

ors 

Avoilas compound lb 
Castor, No. S. Te Be. Fevevcececcecceoatscoscesuse Ib. 
ee 2 rrr ee Ib. 

CN ons 05:0:060505-.00666s 660 d0neerennese wheseeesee lb 
COUBR ccccccccosccccecccccccceccscoeessoeoers lb 
Gapaerine (96 pet GORE) . ccc ccceccccesecccccesoceces lb 
SE, COE GT ooo. cctvcvosccdevececcenscs ll 
EAMSCSE COUMPOUME 0 ccc ccccccccccescocescccececees gal 
PUD Son ccccescceccocsoeccoetecseccesocanstes lb 
BOD GP ceo cccccocdscdocacccveceecsccesceesesee Ib 
Bee “UME” =ccccccece coceececeoosepebeeseeensess Ib. 
PEMD PGT occ cccccccccccccccoccecccevecccesesce Jb. 
PONE ccccccccccccencsccccecovcceosscesoeseesses 4b. 
PROD. Shh nddbbss6dscvcneccéansacaceéencneees bb. 
Pe, GED osecedcesdcocerssecsedsesseeses le. 





@$0.45 

) i 34 

i - 
4 i 
0 @ 
6.00 @ 
00 @ 
15 @ 
7 
00 t 
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1200 @ 
68 t 
@ 
35.00 @ 
4 t 
00.0 t 
a 
5.00 @ 
1.00 a 
0 @ 

0) 
oo 1 
a 
L 
) t 
) a 
a 
7 
Uv (a 
62.50 @ 
64.50 @ 
42.00 @ 
40.00 @ 
at 
@ 
@ 
600.00 @ 
4 1 
@ 
40.00 

55.00 @ 


5500 @ 


45.00 
95.00 @ 
97.50 @ 
72.30 @ 
75.00 @ 
50.00 @ 
2 
6 z 
@ 
ll i 
10 @ 
10 @ 
23 a 
75 @ 
a 
14 @ 
9 @ 
11%@ 
(@ 
4 @ 
2 @ 


Petroleum grease .......es0. coccosese e 
a, Gs SL o« cunusdadsseneeeeae cccccc och 
Rapeseed, refimed ....cccssccccccsccceseseses ccoccclt 
beeeesseersetiecessoenseneeons lb. 
athe boc nec0.660000066esecesesesoenssoessnooseds gal, 
Sympro ....cccccscccccccccccces ccccceccocceSiils 
Soya bean ooeesenevetnedeeucenes cccccccoocelt 
I sapviesdeshnanicsanws gal. 

RESINS AND PITCHES 
eR, BF oo occcccccvtns accasesenseesesseesnsesas gal. 
Cemtes GD cc ccccecccccessececescens coccoccoccelt 
Comer setin, harG. ccc cccscccccscoscsses ececsccecete 
HE cccccccsccccccccccceseecees coce old. 
Se eer err ee cocccecccoetee 
|.) WPPPTTTTTITITITITIIT TTT coocce OO 
Pitch, Burgumdy .cccccccccecececceceoce eveceseses Ib. 
OE OE kcceccvacceseceeseseeneces ° cock 
Sine CF cccccccccccoeccecoesos coccccccccc ol 
PONTO ..cccccccccecessecss seeucecessocosesh 
Rosin, K 9 +6866 Conpaeeanoneseteesesueer ans 280 Ibs. 
Stiees i6ccceecesscsussens ecco +++ «280 ibs. 
Shellac, fine Ns 6k. cxncccdgsscuncetesauseoennes 1b. 
SOLVENTS 

Acetone (98.99 per cent drums)........sescesess sb. 
methyl (drums) ....cccccccccceces coccccGal. 
Benzol (water white, 90%).......sesees ccccececoeih 
Deteeaghthed cccccosccccecesseecesecs ccccccescese tb. 
Carbon bisulphide (drums).......-.ssees coccescccelt 
tetrachloride (drums) .......... coccccccoe cl 


Naphtha, motor gasoline (steel bbis.)............-gal. 
73 @ 76 degrees (steel bbis.)......... 
70@ 72 (steel bbis.)........- ccccoccccceG. 
68 @ 70 degrees (steel bbis.)..........-gal. 
V. ©. & B. Gees’ Gia). cccccccccecces Gek 


SOlvent ...cecceeees evcccee coccccccccs Zeal, 
Toluol, pure ...seescescceces ITTITTTI TTT TTT TTT gal 
Turpentine, spirits .......esseeeceses cccceccecesc ch 
WOE cccccccccecccsese eeccce eccccces gal 
Osmaco reducer ........ 9600000 466¥een gal. 
Xylol, pure ...... ova evecscevesssoneeseeoeceosie 
GRMN ccc cccccceseescesccecsosceess gal 
SUBSTITUTES 
BEE. eek ch e0sncuveceseeens665besnsesusakedeenon” ib. 
WEED 606606060060 6000s00n6e0enes e056 es eens ° lb. 
DE bo 00065064660 0éneasdecessecneesenenesens - Ab. 
CED. cin 08.046 485600 edasns weno dedéondeecd ib. 
WD GRSTEED ccc cctacccccccscdoceeseocetooss ° lb. 
Paragol, soft and medium (carloads)...... eeeceses cwt. 
BON dcccccccenseucocesteenésnceecesses cwt. 
VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Lead, black hyposulphite (Black Hypo)............ Ib. 
Orange mineral, domestic..........+-++- ecccccocce 1b. 
Sulphur chloride (jugs)...........sesee0. cceccccces Jb. 
SEED - cavonncscentennenéaanecs ib. 
Sulphur, flour, Brooklyn brand (carloads)......... cwt. 
Brooklyn brand (1. c. 1.)......sccccccccs cwt. 
Bergenport, soft (c. 1. factory).......... cwt. 
superfine (carloads, factory)............. cwt. 
(See also Colors—Antimony.) 
WAXES 
S.-C, ce nucccedetecvésetbndasnennes tb. 
GOI, GED cae eccsccncctaccscocsecsesoces ib. 
COE weceereseuseresdccecienscasesde oo fb. 
RE ‘nemicbddesinsseckzceceseasaseatened Ib. 
GN ED Adee eee cdecececavcoseseee «Ad. 
BE.  deacerscsensccuceseeasences db. 
Dnt ncdatcacadeteoaeunane lb. 
Be Gh Diksiceccsnvcace cocccccoceclht 
Se MA ib bsncneccdeuneaseees cocccelt 
Be GPa ccccoviccectes ecccccccccelt 
Phenanthrene FOd en én eesveseusaosed Ib. 
TE. danas verecncndniesecedaansenes ib. 


coeseeeedb. $0.07% @$0.09 


1.25 @ 1.45 
16 @ 
17 @ 
40 @ 75 
48 @ 80 
10 @ 
35 @ .39 
2.00 @ 
530 @ 
2 @ .16 
09 @ .13 
14.50 @15.00 
14.50 @15.00 
06 @ 
01Ke@ 
04 @ 
14 @ 
9.90 @ 
8.95 @ 
1.20 @ 
20 @ 
@ 
28 @ .34 
7 @ 
@ 
124%4@ 14 
+ 31 @ 
41 @ 
39 @ 
38 @ 
30 @ 
30 @ 
30 @ .%6 
75 @ 
73 @ 
@ 
45 @ .50% 
28 @ 84 
09 «¢ 18 
10 @ 20 
14 @ .19 
0s @ .14 
09 @ A5 
10.81 @ 
10.81 @ 
@ 
124%@ 
20 @ 
08 @ 
2.65 @ 2.90 
2.95 @ 3.45 
2.85 @ 
@ 
67 @ 
16 @ 
22 @ 
10 @ 
65 @ 
65 @ 
12%@ 
12%@ 
13%@ 
14%@ 
08 @ .10 
1s @ 








Hy 
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a: 
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BOOTS & SHOES—-—-——— 


AVERAGE BuYING PRICES 


No.2 TUBES 


No.1 TUBES —-—-—- 


MIXED TIRES eeetoeeeee 


11 Years. DEALERS’ 


R 


F¢ 


Rupper Scrap MARKET 


YorxK 


NEW 


THE MARKET FOR RUBBER SCRAP 
NEW YORK 

F POSSIBLE, the rubber scrap market is even quieter than a 
| month ago and prices remain nominal and practically un- 
changed. The firming up of prices for crude rubber has had the 
Feet of awakening re. ewcd Lope, which, however, is destined to 
i.appontment Rubber scrap and reclaimed rubber prices can 
only recover with the renewal of activity in the industrial field 
in general. These materials are special and subsidiary and bound 
to be most active when competitive rubber goods manufacturing 
is in full swing. 

Scrap metals and paper stock appear to be the present salvation 
of the scrap men. The following prices are all nominal. There 
is really no market. 


CUOTATIONS FOR CARLOAD LOTS DELIVERED 
Prices subject tu change without notice 
January 24, 1921 


BOOTS AND SHOES: 


DE CHE ~ nica ween idbanc6nGetds0ssedsébndeeseees lb *$0.075 @ 

2 Ce on cd een endesnpegeenedehipeeeanee lb *“0S%Y@ 05K 
ee  .  ooo nk we aviedes Medeena abet lb. *04%@ 05% 
SD SND iidcev code eccddenenssons cieees lb. *03%@ .04% 


HARD RUBBER: 


Battery jars, black compound............seeeeeeee. ib *01 @ 01M 
i eS SRG nes naka ctdesndndaekeabende ® *23 @ & 


INNER TUBES: 


DD ennaius sae 00baensonensi ssd50s0cesenseasee lb. *09%@ .10% 
Compounded ..........40- (isacdvxeddedineaaenee lb. *05S%@ .06% 
PD Hacc ndndssbnees canceecesoevesscensesndsuansses lb. *.05 @ .06 
MECHANICALS: 
el SO re rere lb *O34%@ .04 
WO Bick iccsicassticeesssers Ib. *024@ .02¢% 
CP GEER cncracondiavddedwineseesdeences+inees lb. *.03%@ .04 
ee ee ee ee ee eT ey eee” lb. *.03 @ .03% 
SND: BEE: idaccndeces dvr senaadatvownssenens lb. *.03 @ .03% 
Se WS otc sesscdsesncenensaseasiasin lb. *.034%@ .03% 
Re, SHUN. Tick cccncccvdeuscsccesisnese lb *O1LY@ O1K% 
CE vc i'n. 0'0 0460 b6 66060050 05000865NE RE SED lb. *O1LYw@ O1K% 
Insulated wire stripping, free from fiber........... lb. *O34%@ 04 
| T  BPTTETIETIETELETERETTLET TTL lb. *.01%@ 01% 
Ret GIR casccccsvccunessveenconehspecweséces lb. *.054%@ .06 
Read elt Te Bicccscdvcccvndvevsseesbsssvacneets lb. *.09 @ .10 
ML nc acsueka see eenael Ib. *06%@ .07% 
White serap, Me. 2....ccccccccccccccscccecesoceces ib. *08 @ .09 
ey Bb 6.050 eetenncncésacecedpeusesawes lb "10 @ 1! 
TIRES: 
I'NEUMATIC— 
Auto peelings ...........++. ah eelans sebbheads lb. *O3%@ 04% 
| EPP OT TTT TIT UTI, TE TTT TL retire lb. *O02%@ 02M 
Geemash WINS GBs coc ccccccceccecessecectéeos lb. *O024%Y@ 03% 
p BPP PPPITTIT TIT TT eS TTT LT lb *O01%@ .02% 
Stripped, unguaranteed.........6--eeeeeeeeeecees ib. *01 @ 02% 
White, G. & G., M. & W., and U. S............ lb. *03 @ 03% 
SOLID— 
CO éxcevessens ei saa sien Ubaeaeens Ib. *03 @ O3% 
Irony kane nocen hiesmiideseendee. Rak lb. @ 
FOUR  cccecccccccnses eTTeTT TTT TT TTT Ib. *“02%Y@ 02K 


*Nominal. 





THE “HAN-DE-PACH” INNER TUBE REPAIR OUTFIT 
A new quick tire-repair outfit called “Han-de-Pach” is now 
being offered to the trade. It contains gum, cement and a metal 
rasp for roughening the tube without danger of injury. The 


“Han-de-Pach” cement is said to contain such portions of solvent 


and curing ingredients that it can be used with small portable 
vulcanizers. “Han-de-Pach” stretches with the tube and will not 
come off, if properly applied. The outfit is neatly and attractively 
packed and retails at a popular price—The Palmer Tire Co., 
Sixth and Van Buren streets, Topeka, Kansas. 
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